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Mental  Defect 


"If  we  were  free  from  the  incubus  of  the  feebleminded,  our  control  of 
venereal  diseases  would  be  infinitely  simplified,  for  whether  among-  men  or 
women,  the  spreaders  of  these  diseases  are  chiefly  those  who  are  incapable  of 
self-restraint  or  self-control,  those  who  are  inattentive  to  their  physical  health 
and  fail  to  understand  and  follow  the  teachings  upon  which  we  depend  to  carry 
health   and   self-protection   to   the  intelligent." 


"The  worst  spreader  of  tuberculosis  is  the  feebleminded  open  or  active  case." 


"Irresponsibility  is  no  more  a  personal  liability  alone  than  is  communicable 
disease.  The  presence  of  the  feebleminded  or  of  those  otherwise  irresponsible 
and  incompetent  in  a  family  or  in  a  community  constitutes  the  danger  point  in 
all  the  communicable  and  occupational  diseases  and  drug  addictions." 


"Whichever  of  the  paths  in  the  fields  of  health  protection  we  tread,  we  can- 
not escape  returning  to  the  crossroad  that  binds  them  all  together — the  protection 
of  the  mind,  the  building  of  its  strength,  the  guidance  of  its  reactions,  the  un- 
raveling of  its  difficulties,  the  destruction  of  its  enemies." 

DR.    HAVEN   EMERSON,    NEW    YORK,    N.    Y., 
In  an  address  at  a  mental  hygiene  meeting,  Boston,  Feb.  8,  1922 
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SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  NO.  3 


INTRODUCED    BY    SENATOR    SIMS 

"RESOLVED,  by  the  Senate  of  the  Fifth  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Arizona, 
in  regular  session  assembled,  the  House  of  Representatives  concurring  therein, 
that  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  facts,  to  the  end  that  the  Legislature 
of  the  Sixth  Regular  Session  may  realize  the  importance  of  legislation,  The 
National  Committee  for  Mental  Hygiene  be  requested  to  conduct  a  mental- 
deficiency  survey  of  all  state,  county,  and  city  institutions,  as  well  as  a  similar 
mental -deficiency  survey  of  the  public  schools  of  the  state.  It  being  under- 
stood and  expressly  stipulated  that  the  said  survey  be  conducted  at  no  cost  to 
the  state.     It  is  further 

"RESOLVED,  That  by  reason  of  the  early  adjournment  of  the  Fifth  State 
Legislature,  the  request  referred  to  in  the  preceding  paragraph  be  made  by  the 
Legislative  Reference  Librarian,  and  such  data  and  information  as  is  gathered 
on  the  subject  be  by  him  compiled  and  prepared  for  presentation  to  the  next 
session  of  the  Arizona  State  Legislature. 

"A  motion  by  Senator  Sims,  duly  seconded,  that  Senate  Concurrent  Reso- 
lution No.  3  be  adopted  by  roll-call  vote  resulted  in  the  following: 

"Ayes:  Burton,  Cull,  Goodell,  Hedrick,  Larson,  Lines,  MacMillin,  Morgan, 
Saunders,   Schleimer,    Scott,   Sims,    Stoddard,   Woodward,   and  President — 15. 

"Nays:     None. 

"Absent:      Claypool,    Curtin,    Eddy,    and   Elliott — 4. 

"Excused:     None. 

"Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  No.  3  was  signed  in  open  session  and  ordered 
transmitted  to  the  House." 


In  the  House  of  Representatives 


"Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  No.  3,  by  Senator  Sims  of  Cochise,  relative 
to  requesting  the  National  Committee  of  Mental  Deficiency  [for  Mental  Hygiene] 
to  make  a  survey  of  this  state,  was  read  in  full. 

"Motion  by  Miss  Boehringer    seconded  by  Mrs.  Bush,  that  Senate  Concurrent 
Resolution  No.  3  be  adopted.     Carried  by  unanimous  vote. 

"Signed  in  open  session  by  the  Speaker,  and  the  Clerk  was  instructed  to 
record  the  action  of  the  House  on  the  Resolution  and  return  it  to  the  Senate." 

(From   the  Journals   of  the    Fifth    Legislature,    1921,  pages   412   and  439) 


Governor  Thomas  E.  Campbell  invited  The  National  Committee  for  Mental 
Hygiene  to  make  a  thoroughgoing  survey  of  mental  conditions  in  Arizona. 
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SCOPE  OF  THE  SURVEY 


The  terms  of  the  concurrent  resolution  of  the  legislature  inviting  The 
National  Committee  for  Mental  Hygiene  to  make  this  survey  set  no  limits  to  the 
activities  of  the  committee.  It  has,  therefore,  been  the  intention  of  the  National 
Committee  to  go  to  the  bottom  of  conditions  impairing  the  efficiency  of  the 
citizenship  of  the  state,  and  to  suggest  plans  and  make  recommendations  for  the 
improvement  of  mental  health  in  the  state.  Our  aim  has  been  to  become 
acquainted  with  the  facts,  and  then  to  apply  modern  science  to  improve  con- 
ditions. The  wise  and  effective  doctor  finds  out  the  conditions  that  are  pro- 
ducing disease  before  prescribing.  So  we,  in  this  survey  work,  in  the  spirit  of 
one  dealing  with  a  sick  man,  have  endeavored  to  discover  the  factors  in  persons 
and  in  the  community  that  are  causing  poor  or  impaired  mental  health,  and  to 
prescribe  for  the  removal  of  these  factors.  It  is  in  the  spirit  of  a  most  practical 
idealism  that  we  have  proceeded. 

We  know  that  much  crime  is  due  to  mental  abnormality.  Conduct  proceeds 
from  mental  states.  If,  therefore,  we  can  control  the  organization  of  the  minds 
of  citizens  prevent  the  development  of  psychopathic  conditions,  and  secure  the 
proper  social  setting,  and  relationships,  we  shall  secure  a  motivation  of  conduct 
that  will  banish  crime.  This  assumes  adequate  control  of  the  breeding  of  mental 
defectives  and  control  of  syphilis  and  of  other  physical  factors  that  impair  the 
integrity  of  the  nervous  system.  This  is  no  unpractical  idealism  that  expects  to 
banish  crime  and  reformatories.  It  is  simply  a  recognition  of  the  place  of 
eugenics,  public-health  work,  medicine,  psychology,  sociology,  and  education  in 
building  up  healthy-minded  human  beings.  When  the  human  mind  is  altogether 
healthy,  there  will  be  no  crime.  Mental  hygiene  is,  therefore,  a  high-class 
investment. 

The  same  recognition  of  mental  defect  and  mental  disease  as  the  under- 
lying causes  of  dependency,  in  all  its  phases,  justifies  the  belief  that  mental 
hygiene  can  produce  a  real  saving  to  taxpayers  and  to  our  various  social  relief 
agencies.  When  we  understand  the  mental  conditions  that  produce  dependency, 
we  can  take  measures  for  preventing  dependency  and  keeping  the  otherwise 
dependent  person  in  productive  industry. 

With  this  fundamental  belief  as  to  the  causal  relation  of  mental  factors  to 
antisocial  conduct  and  to  ineffective  conduct,  known  respectively  as  delinquency 
and  dependency,  we  set  about  studying 

1.  dependents  in  county  homes  or  hospitals, 

2.  dependents  in  children's  homes, 

3.  delinquents  in  juvenile  courts, 

4.  delinquents   in   county  jails, 

5.  delinquents  in  the  industrial  school, 

6.  delinquents    in    the    state    prison. 

Since  these  problems  of  delinquency  and  dependency  can  be  studied  in  their 
incipiency  in  the  school  child,  we  have  also  included  in  our  survey  8,000  public- 
school  children  in  10  counties  in  the  state. 
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Since  the  Mexican  (part  Indian)  child  presents  special  problems  in  the 
school,  and  the  adult  Mexican  serious  problems  in  delinquency,  and  since  there 
are  many  Indians  (over  32,000)  in  Arizona,  we  secured  the  cooperation  of  three 
Indian  Schools — One  government  school,  one  under  Catholic  care,  and  one  under 
Presbyterian  care,  and  surveyed  1200  pupils  in  attendance. 

The  influence  of  heredity  can  best  be  shown  by  family  studies.  We  present 
in  this  qualitative  aspect  of  our  report,  studies  of  Mexicans  and  Caucasians  of 
various  strains,  some  old  settlers  in  this  new  state  and  some  recent  comers. 

As  in  the  case  of  physical  disease,  such  as  tuberculosis,  we  show  here,  in 
the  realm  of  mental  disorder,  the  importance  of  diagnosing-  the  disease  in  its 
incipiency.  When  we  can  find  mental  trouble,  potential  cause  of  future  delin- 
quency or  dependency,  before  it  becomes  pronounced  or  outstanding,  its  cure 
is  really  simple  and  easy.  This  is  the  application  of  preventive  medicine  and 
constructive  education  to  the  realm  of  mind.  It  is  preventive  and  constructive 
mental  medicine.  Together  with  the  general  organization  of  the  forces  that 
make  for  better  mental  health,  for  better  character  formation,  it  is  mental 
hygiene.  It  is  preventive  of  the  undesirable  and  constructive  of  the  desirable  in 
the  human  mind.  Its  aim  is  to  produce  more  and  better  minds,  better  thinkers, 
better  characters,  better  citizens. 
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FAMILY  STUDIES  OF  SOME  OF  ARIZONA'S 
DEPENDENTS  AND  DELINQUENTS 


Since  the  presentation  of  the  Juke  family  by  Dugdale,  everyone  has  been 
more  or  less  familiar  with  the  fact  that  dependency  and  delinquency  appear  to 
a  certain  extent  in  family  strains.  It  is  recognized  that  criminals  and  paupers 
are  bred.  "Poets  are  born,  not  made."  So  of  our  offenders,  many  are  criminals 
by  virtue  of  the  hereditary  forces  that  operated  in  the  creation  of  them.  They 
are  not  born  criminals — they  are  born  with  such  defects  of  the  central  nervous 
system  that  they  grow  up  reacting  in  anti-social  ways  to  the  conditions  that 
surround  them.     So  others  are  born  to  be  worthless  parasites  or  dependents. 

No  one  is  a  sufficiently  skillful  analyist  of  human  mentality  and  of  psycho- 
genetic  processes  to  say  of  the  conduct  of  any  given  individual  just  what  is  due 
to  heredity  and  what  to  so-called  social  heredity.  We  know  that  the  home  in- 
fluences that  surround  the  young  child  are  potent  in  forming  his  character. 
Many  offenders  are  made  such  by  the  positive  force  of  the  examples  of  crime 
that  they  see  in  their  homes.  Others  are  offenders 'because  their  homes  have 
lacked  forces  positively  constructive  of  personality.  But  there  are  other  de- 
pendents and  delinquents  who  are  such  because  of  insufficiency  or  defectiveness 
of  organization  of  the  grey  matter  of  the  central  nervous  system  transmitted  by 
hereditary  forces.  In  some  this  hereditary  defect  constitutes  mental  deficiency; 
in  others  it  takes  the  form  of  mental  disease  or  character  kinks — it  is  psy- 
chopathic. 

The  Arizona  families  that  Miss  Sessions  presents  here  exhibit  hereditary 
defects  of  various  kinds  and  degrees.  They  are  examples  picked  here  and  there 
to  show  what  the  eugenicist  and  what  the  constructive  forces  of  education  and 
social  medicine  must  do  in  any  forward-looking  program  for  the  improvement 
of  citizenship. 


The  T.  Family 


[This  is  a  family  of  German  Americans  who  have  lived  in  three  states  in  the 
North,  South,  and  West,  and  who  have  been  a  continual  expense  to  their  neigh- 
bors and  the  communities  in  which  they  have  settled.  Their  equipment  in  the 
way  of  grey  matter  is  low,  but  not  so  low  as  to  classify  them  as  unqualifiedly 
mental  defectives.  Could  the  young  men  of  this  family,  at  present  socially 
useless  have  had  a  proper  home  and  the  right  kind  of  industrial  training 
throughout  childhood,  they  might  have  become  contributors  to  community  wel- 
fare. They  have  been  made  parasites  by  improper  and  inappropriate  community 
responses  to  their  needs.  They  have  been  given  aid  for  twenty-five  years  when 
they  should  have  been  trained  to  earn  their  way  in  work  suited  to  their  abilities. 
The  community  has  itself  to  thank  for  the  parasitism  of  these  borderline 
defectives.] 

At  the  present  time  this  family  group  consists  of  a  widowed  mother,  her 
married  daughter  and  five  unmarried  sons,  all  of  whom,  with  the  exception  of 
one  of  the   sons,   are   physically   in   poor   condition  and   present   mental-hygiene 
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problems  as  well.  County  aid  had  been  regularly  administered  to  them  for 
twenty-five  years  when  one  of  the  county  supervisors  discovered  that  members 
of  the  family  owned  the  city  house  in  which  they  lived,  and  a  homestead  of 
eighty  acres,  and  had  $800.00  out  at  interest.  One  son  is  able  to  take  care  of 
himself,  but  the  other  members  of  the  family  depend  upon,  the  earnings  of  a 
blind  brother  who  begs  on  the  street.  The  business  of  begging  has  been  so 
profitable  that  he  not  only  supports  his  mother  and  two  of  his  brothers,  but  has 
been  able  to  buy  property  and  put  money  in  the  bank.  When  the  true  condition 
of  their  financial  affairs  was  discovered,  county  aid  was  promptly  discontinued. 
Because  of  their  limited  mental  equipment  and  poor  physical  condition,  the 
extreme  inadequacy  of  their  personality  make-ups,  and  the  process  of  pauper- 
ization to  which  they  have  been  subjected  for  so  many  years,  it  is  very  doubtful 
if  anything  in  the  way  of  proper  socialization  of  this  family  can  now  be 
accomplished. 

The  Father 

The  father  was  born  in  Germany  in  1851,  came  to  the  United  States  at 
three  years  of  age  with  his  parents  and  settled  in  Wisconsin.  He  could  read 
and  write  in  German,  but  not  in  English.  As  a  young  man  he  went  to  Texas, 
hoping  to  better  himself  economically,  but  after  twelve  .years  there,  during  which 
he  experienced  as  much  difficulty  in  making  a  living  as  he  had  in  Wisconsin,  he 
came  to  Arizona  with  his  family.  The  deciding  factor  in  their  emigration  seems 
to  have  been  that  they  heard  there  were  no  mosquitoes  in  Arizona.  He  settled 
on  an  island  in  the  Salt  River,  knowing  that  it  flooded  regularly  twice  a  year, 
and  tried  to  make  a  living  as  a  farmer.  Later  he  worked  for  the  city  several 
years  as  a  garbage  collector.  People  who  remember  him  describe  him  as  half- 
witted and  say  that  his  family  has  been  much  better  off  since  his  death.  He 
died  in  1905  at  fifty-four  years  of  age,  of  accidental  drowning.  The  expenses  of 
his  burial  were  borne  by  the  county.  The  family  had  been  receiving  county  aid 
for  about  eight  years  previous  to  his  death.  He  has  no  relatives  living  in 
Arizona. 

The  Mother 

The  mother  was  born  in  Wisconsin  in  1854  of  German  parentage,  went  to  a 
German  school,  and  can  read  and  write  in  German,  but  not  in  English.  Physically 
she  suffers  a  good  deal  from  rheumatism  and  from  indigestion.  On  the  Abbre- 
viated Yerkes-Bridges  Point  Scale  she  has  a  mental  age  of  ten  years.  There 
seems  to  be  no  mental  deterioration  present.  Those  who  have  had  dealings  with 
her  describe  her  as  tricky  and  lacking  in  pride.  She  is  very  much  attached  to 
her  sons,  pets  them  to  an  unusual  degree,  and  will  believe  no  ill  of  them,  but 
seems  to  have  no  affection  or  sympathy  for  her  daughter  and  freely  charges  her 
with  the  grossest  immorality.  She  has  the  attitude  of  the  habitual  pauper  and 
complains  because  charitable  agencies  will  not  give  her  medical  and  financial 
aid.     She  is  diagnosed  as  a  psychopathic  person  of  borderline  intelligence. 

She  has  no  relatives  other  than  her  children,  living  in  Arizona.  She  has 
had  twelve  pregnancies,  nine  of  which  resulted  in  living  children.  Descriptions 
of  these   follow: 

The  Children 

1.  A  male,  born  in  Texas,  who  died  in  February,  1921,  at  forty-two  years,  of 
tuberculosis   following   influenza.      The    expenses    of   his    burial    were    borne    by 
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charitable  persons  in  his  church.  He  reached  the  fourth  reader  in  school  and 
later  worked  as  an  orderly  in  a  hospital  and  sold  newspapers  on  the  street.  He 
was  described  by  a  social  worked  who  knew  him  as  the  most  intelligent  of  the 
boys  although  limited  in  mental  equipment,  hard-working,  and  able  to  support 
himself.     He  never  married. 

2.  A  female,  who  died  at  five  and  a  half  years  of  age  of  an  "ulcerated  sore 
throat." 

3.  A  male,  born  in  Texas,  thirty-eight  years  old  and  unmarried.  He  reached 
the  fifth  reader  in  school.  He  ran  a  bicycle  shop  in  town  for  several  years,  but 
did  not  earn  enough  to  support  himself  so  went  to  live  with  his  brother  on  a 
ranch.  Here  he  does  the  cooking  and  what  housework  is  done  in  their  two-room 
shack.  He  has  a  decided  speech  defect,  an  awkward  gait,  and  a  dull  facial 
expression,  all  of  which  suggest  mental  defect,  but  on  the  Yerkes -Bridges  Point 
Scale  he  was  found  to  have  a  better  order  of  intelligence  than  his  appearance 
would  indicate.  His  mental  age  was  15.3  years.  He  is  very  much  undernourished 
physically  and  his  personality  make-up  is  most  decidedly  of  the  inadequate  type. 
He  does  nothing  on  his  own  initiative,  has  never  supported  himself,  and  shows 
no  desire  to  do  so.     He  was  diagnosed  as  a  psychopathic  personality. 

4.  A  male,  born  in  Texas,  thirty-six  years  old.  He  reached  the  fourth  grade 
in  school  at  sixteen  years.  He  has  been  blind  for  the  last  twelve  years,  but  the 
cause  of  his  blindness  is  unknown.  He  is  also  very  much  undernourished,  com- 
plains of  stomach  trouble  and  frequent  boils,  and  has  webbed  fingers  and  toes. 
Before  his  sight  left  him,  he  worked  at  housework,  but  now  he  begs  habitually 
on  the  street,  equipped  with  the  usual  tin  cup  and  pleading  sign,  and  as  a 
result  of  the  sympathetic  response  of  the  public  is  the  main  support  of  the 
family.  He  has  never  been  brought  before  a  court,  but  has  been  guilty  of 
sodomy.  On  the  Abbreviated  Yerkes -Bridges  Point  Scale  he  made  a  mental  age 
of  10.8  years.  He  was  diagnosed  as  a  psychopathic  person  of  borderline  intel- 
ligence. 

5.  and  6.  The  next  pregnancy  resulted  in  twins,  both  of  whom,  died  at 
three  weeks  of  some  bowel  trouble. 

7.  A  male,  born  in  Texas,  thirty-three  years  old  and  unmarried.  He  reached 
the  third  grade  in  school  at  fourteen  years.  He  has  worked  at  farm  labor,  but 
says  people  don't  like  to  hire  him  because  he  doesn't  do  enough  work.  At  present 
he  runs  a  news  stand  on  the  street,  but  has  almost  no  business  and  does  not 
make  enough  money  to  support  himself.  He  formerly  had  a  part  interest  in 
a  much  more  profitable  stand,  but  sold  it  to  start  one  at  his  present  location, 
evidently  not  appreciating  the  fact  that  he  was  giving  up  his  right  to  the  best 
location  in  town  and  that  the  corner  he  was  choosing  had  few  passers-by.  He 
is  also  very  much  underweight  and  complains  of  stomach  trouble  and  consti- 
pation. Like  his  brother,  he  is  guilty  of  sodomy.  Members  of  his  family  recognize 
his  low  order  of  intelligence,  but  attribute  this  to  his  falling  out  of  a  window 
as  a  child.  However,  like  others  in  his  family,  when  formal  tests  were  made,  he 
was  found  to  have  a  better  intelligence  than  his  social  reactions  would  indicate. 
On  the  Abbreviated  Yerkes-Bridges  Point  Scale  he  made  a  mental  age  of  12 
Shears.  He  is  diagnosed  as  a  psychopathic  person  of  dull  intelligence  and  inade- 
quate personality  make-up. 

8.  A  miscarriage  of  three  months. 
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;•.  A  male  thirty  years  old  and  unmarried,  born  in  Texas.  He  went  to 
school  just  seven  months  in  his  life.  He  works  at  odd  jobs  trimming-  trees  and 
cutting  grass,  and  when  interviewed,  was  waiting  on  table  and  washing  dishes 
in  a  low-class  restaurant  for  his  food.  He  has  never  been  able  to  earn  his  living. 
Physically,  he  is  in  a  better  nourished  condition  than  the  other  members  of  his 
family,  but  he  complains  of  stomach  trouble  and  a  hernia.  He  was  arrested  once 
on  a  charge  of  assault  growing  out  of  a  quarrel  with  another  man,  and  has 
also  been  guilty  of  indecent  advances  to  little  girls.  On  the  the  Abbreviated 
Yerkes-Bridges  Point  Scale  he  made  a  mental  age  of  9.5  years.  He  was  childishly 
pleased  at  the  attention  given  him  at  the  time  of  his  interview  and  on  a  later 
visit  repeated  the  details  of  that  interview  with  great  glee.  He  is  diagnosed  as 
a  mental  defective  with  an   inadequate  type  of  personality. 

10.  A  female,  whom  we  shall  call  Sarah,  born  in  Texas,  twenty-eight  years 
old.  She  reached  the  third  grade  at  thirteen  years.  At  sixteen  she  ran  away 
from  home  to  get  married.  Her  mother  charges  her  with  all  sorts  of  immorality 
and  seems  to  have  an  unnatural  attitude  toward  her.  The  daughter  in  turn  says 
that  she  does  not  believe  that  she  is  the  child  of  her  mother,  because  she  is  so 
different  from  the  other  members  of  the  family.  Although  she  has  been  in 
straitened  circumstances,  she  has  always  refused  aid.  She  is  a  neat  housekeeper, 
takes  pride  in  her  children  and  in  the  fact  that  she  does  not  have  to  be  helped, 
and  although  one  of  her  marriages  may  not  have  been  strictly  within  the  law, 
people  who  know  her  are  inclined  to  excuse  her  because  of  her  early  environ- 
ment. Her  first  husband  was  a  peculiar  type  of  person,  intensely  religious  and 
somewhat  shut  in  as  to  personality.  He  was  killed  while  beating  a  ride  on  a 
train.-    There   were  three   pregnancies  by   him: 

a.  A  miscarriage  at  four  months. 

b.  A  girl  nine  years  and  seven  months  old,  who  is  in  the  advanced  first 
grade  in  school.  It  is  her  second  year  in  school.  On  the  Abbreviated  Yerkes- 
Bridges  Point  Scale  she  makes  a  mental  age  of  9.0  years  and  is  diagnosed  as 
having  normal  intelligence.  She  is  a  nervous,  excitable  child  and  still  talks 
baby  talk. 

c.  A  girl,  eight  years  and  four  months  old,  also  in  the  first  grade  in  school. 
On  the  Abbreviated  Yerkes-Bridges  Point  Scale  she  makes  a  mental  age  of  8.3 
years  and  is  diagnosed  as  having  normal  intelligence.  She  is  a  bright-faced, 
active   child,  full  of  energy,  and  seems  altogether  normal  in  her  reactions. 

Sarah  lived  with  her  second  husband  one  month.  She  tells  this  story  of 
the  way  in  which  she  happened  to  marry  him.  She  had  been  summoned  to  court 
for  nonsupport  of  her  children,  and  the  judge  had  them  taken  from,  her  and 
given  them  to  her  mother.  As  she  left  the  court  room  she  was  feeling  very 
badly  about  the  matter,  and  this  man,  whom  she  had  known  slightly  for  a 
month,  came  up  to  her  and  offered  to  marry  her.  She  agreed,  as  she  says,  for 
the  sake  of  having  her  children  with  her.  She  left  him  after  a  month  because 
he  was  such  a  heavy  drinker,  and  was  granted  a  divorce.     He  later  shot  himself. 

She  lived  with  her  third  husband  about  three  years,  at  the  end  of  which  he 
left  her  to  go  off  with  another  woman.  Her  mother  charges  that  she  was 
never  legally  married  to  this  man.  By  him  she  had  three  pregnancies  the  first 
a  full-term  child,  who  died  at  two  days  old,  the  next  two  miscarriages  at  four 
and   six  months,    respectively.     The   third  husband   went   into   Mexico   and   sent 
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word  to  her  that  he  had  fixed  it  so  that  she  was  free  to  marry  again,  so  in 
February  of  1921  she  married  her  fourth  husband  with  whom  she  is  now  living. 
Sarah  makes  a  mental  age  of  16  years  on  the  Abbreviated  Yerkes-Bridges 
Point  Scale.  She  is  diagnosed  as  having  normal  intelligence  with  no  out- 
standing personality  difficulties. 

11.  A  miscarriage  at  three  months. 

12.  A  male,  born  in  Arizona,  twenty-five  years  old.  He  reached  the  eighth 
grade  in  parochial  school  at  fifteen  years.  On  the  Abbreviated  Yerkes-Bridges 
Point  Scale,  he  has  a  mental  age  of  18  years,  and  is  diagnosed  as  having  normal 
intelligence  with  no  personality  difficulties.  He  lives  on  a  ranch,  and  is  able  to 
make  a  living  for  himself,  but  contributes  nothing  to  his  mother's  support.  He 
has  in  the  past  worked  as  a  bicycle  and  auto  mechanic  and  as  a  blacksmith.  He 
was  the  only  one  of  his  family  to  be  accepted  for  the  army,  but  served  only 
three  and  a  half  months.  His  physical  condition  is  good  and  he  shows  a  fair 
amount  of  self-assertion  and  pride  in  his  ability  to  be  self-maintaining. 

13.  A   miscarriage   at   three    months. 


The  M.  Family 


[This  is  a  family  of  mentally  defective  Mexicans  in  which,  as  Miss  Sessions 
shows,  the  defect  has  been  widespread  for  generations  back.  They  are  all  low- 
grade  defectives  except  one  boy,  a  morphine  addict,  and  a  girl  who  is  raising  a 
family.  What  mental  equipment  the  boy  possesses  only  shows  the  hopelessness 
and  uselessness  of  such  stock.  This  is  a  family  to  be  commended  to  the 
eugenicist  for  extinction.  Happily,  in  the  case  of  all  the  members  of  the  family 
but  one,  nature  seems  in  a  fair  way  to  effect  extinction  without  aid  from 
eugenics.  The  mating  and  the  family  of  the  one  girl,  who  has  three  children, 
should  have  been  subject  to  community  control.  Her  children  are  extremely 
likely  to  be  dependent  and  may  be  dangerous  criminals  as  a  result  of  mental 
defect.] 

This  family  consists  of  an  illiterate  mother,  who  cannot  speak  English,  three 
mentally  defective  daughters,  of  whom  two  are  imbeciles  and  the  third  an'  idiot, 
and  a  son,  able-bodied  and  with  a  fair  mental  endowment,  but  addicted  to  mor- 
phine and  unwilling  to  work,  with  a  reputation  as  petty  thief.  The  police  say 
that  he  has  been  arrested  at  least  forty  times  on  charges  of  petit  larceny,  drunk- 
enness   and  vagrancy. 

The  county  is  at  present  contributing  $25.00  a  month  toward  the  support  of 
this  family,  and  has  done  so  for  the  last  s^ear.  The  mother  adds  to  this  income 
by  taking  roomers.  The  son  contributes  nothing.  Descriptions  of  members  of 
the  family  follow: 

The   Fraternity 

1.  D — ,  a  woman  of  about  thirty-four  years  who  looks  much  younger,  born 
in  Mexico.  She  first  walked  at.  two  years,  and  did  not  talk  until  nearly  thirty 
years  old.  Her  vocabulary  now  consists  of  but  twelve  or  fifteen  words.  She  has 
never  gone  to  school.  She  can  do  simple  household  tasks,  most  of  which,  how- 
ever, need  to  be  done  over  after  her.  She  is  docile,  and  sat  smiling  broadly 
throughout  the  interview,   rocking  her  body  violently  back  and  forth  whenever 
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she  discovered  attention  directed  toward  her.     She  is  diagnosed  as  a  low-grade 
imbecile. 

2.  M — ,  a  woman  of  about  thirty-three  years,  born  in  Mexico.  Her  develop- 
ment was  similar  to  that  of  her  older  sister,  but  she  is  considered  a  little 
brighter.  Her  vocabulary  is  as  limited,  but  she  can  do  certain  simple  household 
tasks  without  their  needing  to  be  done  over.  She  is  more  excitable  than  her 
sister,  but  quite  as  easily  influenced.  She  also  is  diagnosed  as  a  low-grade 
imbecile. 

3.  G —  a  woman  of  about  thirty-one  years,  born  in  Mexico.  She  reached 
the  fourth  grade  in  school  at  fourteen  years,  then  worked  in  a  laundry  for  eight 
years  until  her  marriage.  She  has  three  small  children.  She  is  now  living  on  a 
ranch.     She  is  said  to  have  the  average  intelligence  of  her  race. 

4.  R — ,  a  woman  of  about  thirty  years,  born  in  Arizona.  She  did  not  walk 
until  four  years  old,  and  can  now  say  but  two  words.  She  does  no  work  of  any 
kind,  and  spends  most  of  her  time  looking  out  of  the  window.  She  is  physically 
undernourished.     She  is  diagnosed  as  an  idiot. 

5.  E — ,  a  man  of  about  twenty-eight  years,  born  in  Arizona.  He  reached 
the  fourth  grade  at  fourteen  years.  He  was  a  truant  and  a  disciplinary  problem 
during  his  school  days.  He  has  worked  very  irregularly  as  a  cook  and  waiter. 
He  is  a  morphine  addict,  using  about  eight  grains  a  day.  He  has  a  long  police- 
court  record  for  petty  offenses.  The  police  describe  him  as  absolutely  worthless, 
while  he  in  turn  complains  that  he  is  hounded  by  them.  When  not  in  jail,  he 
allows  his  mother  to  support  him.  By  the  Abbreviated  Yerkes-Bridges  Point 
Scale,  he  has  a  mental  age  of  12.5  years.  He  is  diagnosed  as  a  psychopathic 
person. 

The    Father 

The  father  of  this  family  was  born  in  California,  never  went  to  school,  and 
could  not  read  or  write.  He  worked  steadily  as  a  laborer,  but  always  earned  a 
small  wage,  so  that  his  family  often  suffered  from  poverty.  He  died  at  about 
fifty  years  of  pneumonia.  He  had  no  bad  habits  and  was  in  good  physical  con- 
dition up  to  the  time  of  his  death.  He  and  his  wife  were  second  cousins.  He 
was  one  of  eight  children,  all  of  whom  are  now  dead.  He  also  had  five  half 
brothers  and  sisters  by  the  same  father,  of  whom  one  was  a  helpless  low-grade 
idiot  who  died  young. 

He  had  two  defective  first  cousins  belonging  to  a  fraternity  of  nine.  One 
of  these,  a  man,  was  described  by  the  mother  of  the  fraternity  as  unable  to  hear 
or  talk,  but  able  to  read  and  write.  This  man  married,  and  lived  on  a  ranch  in 
Mexico.  The  second  defective  of  this  fraternity,  a  woman,  could  not  hear  or 
talk  and  was  physically  crippled  from  birth,  so  that  she  would  not  walk.  This 
woman  is  said  to  have  been  able  to  read  and  write,  but  never  married.  The 
others  in  this  fraternity  are  said  to  have  been  normal. 

In  another  fraternity,  there  was  a  first  cousin,  a  man,  who  had  "fits"  and 
was  drowned  in  a  canal  during  an  attack.  This  man  never  married.  He  had 
several  siblings,  but  little  is  known  of  them.  All  of  this  family  lived  on  ranches 
in   Old  Mexico    and  there   was  a  great   deal   of  intermarriage  among   them. 

The   Mother 

The  mother  of  the  M.  family  was  born  in  Mexico,  and  has  no  idea  of  her 
own  age  or  of  that  of  her  children.     She  says  that  she  is  ninety  years  old,  when 
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she  must  be  nearer  sixty-five.  She  cannot  read  or  write,  and  does  not  know 
the  date,  but  according-  to  her  son,  knows  the  days  of  the  week,  the  months  of 
the  year,  and  can  make  change.  She  has  never  worked  outside  of  her  home.  She 
keeps  her  house  very  clean  and  her  three  defective  daughters  well  protected. 
She  has  never  learned  to  speak  English.  She  is  very  ignorant  and  belongs  to 
the  poorer  class  of  Mexicans.  She  is  one  of  fifteen  children,  none  of  whom, 
according  to  her  statement,  are  at  all  abnormal.  Three  of  these  are  living  in 
Phoenix,  all  are  self-supporting,  and  their  children  get  along  well  in  school. 
An  uncle  of  the  mother  was  a  deaf  mute,  according  to  her  description,  but  could 
read  and  write  and  owned  a  farm.  A  formal  intelligence  test  was  not  made  of 
the  mother  because  of  her  inability  to  speak  English  but  she  obviously  has  a 
low  order  of  intelligence. 

Conclusion 

Four  of  the  five  children  in  this  family  present  serious  mental-hygiene 
problems.  The  three  mentally  defective  daughters  will  always  need  custodial 
care.  At  present  their  mother  is  able  to  give  them  protection  with  the  aid  given 
her  by  the  county,  but  the  time  will  no  doubt  come,  as  the  mother  gets  more 
feeble,  when  institutional  care  will  have  to  be  provided  for  the  three.  As  for 
the  son  of  the  family,  in  his  early  school  days  he  became  a  behavior  problem 
such  as  in  some  communities  would  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  a  mental 
clinic.  In  spite  of  the  many  times  he  has  been  in  the  hands  of  police  authorities, 
no  steps  have  ever  been  taken  to  cure  him  of  his  drug  habit  or  to  insist  upon 
his  being  self-supporting.  It  is  true  that  there  is  a  poor  foundation  for  rehabili- 
tation of  character,  but  it  is  also  true  that  the  methods  used  by  the  police  in 
handling  his  case  are  not  producing  desirable  results. 


The  H.  Family 


[This  gift  of  Texas  to  Arizona  can  hardly  be  called  a  family.  The  woman  is 
so  low  mentally  that  morals  hardly  come  within  her  purview;  her  kind  is  called 
unmoral.  She  lives  with  any  man  who  offers,  and  prostitutes  her  thirteen  year 
old  girl.  The  three  children  are  probably  hers.  They  are  defective  and  infected 
with  syphilis.  Clearly  it  is  a  misfortune  that  this  woman  bore  children.  It  is  a 
misfortune  for  Arizona  that  she  came  from  Texas.  It  is  a  further  misfortune 
that  the  community  deals  so  unintelligently  and  wastefully  with  the  group. 
After  the  three  children  had  been  kept  for  more  than  a  year's  time  in  a  good 
home  at  county  expense,  simply  because  this  woman  "took  up  with"  another 
man,  the  children  were  delivered  to  her  custody.  Under  her  feebleminded  care 
only  syphilis  can  prevent  the  multiplication  of  defectives  as  these  children  ma- 
ture. The  cost  of  four  years'  maintenance  will  only  have  facilitated  the  produc- 
tion of  more  defective  dependents  and   potential   delinquents.] 

The  Mother 

Annie  H.  is  a  woman  of  thirty-seven  years  who  was  born  in  Texas,  never 
went  to  school,  and  is  unquestionably  a  mental  defective.  On  the  Yerkes-Bridges 
Point  Scale,  she  has  the  mental  age  of  a  child  of  7.8  years.  She  has  no  idea  of 
the  ages  of  herself  or  her  children,  and  made  statements  that  showed  an  entire 
lack  of  comprehension  of  time  values.  She  told  of  a  stepdaughter  who  died  at 
ninety  years  of  age  several  years  before  the  death  of  her  father,   who  died  at 
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eighty -five.  Annie  is  also  quite  without  a  sense  of  moral  values  as  her  behavior 
history  shows.  Physically,  she  is  in  fairly  good  condition,  with  the  exception  of 
inflamed  eyelids  and  badly  decayed  teeth.  Her  mouth  is  usually  full  of  chewing 
tobacco. 

The  Children 

Her  first  child  was  born  when  Annie  was  about  thirteen  years  old  and  her 
second  a  few  shears  later.  She  has  no  idea  of  their  present  whereabouts  and 
does  not  seem  at  all  concerned  about  them.  She  left  the  father  of  these  children 
because  the  drinking  and  gambling  with  which  he  occupied  himself  did  not  put 
bread  into  their  mouths.  She  then  went  to  live  with  an  old  Civil  War  veteran 
three  times  her  age,  no  doubt  somewhat  attracted  by  the  government  pension 
that  he  received.  He  had  but  one  living  child  who,  from  the  description  given 
by  Annie,  must  have  been  an  idiot.  Even  she  characterized  this  girl  as  "not 
bright"  and  told  how  she  met  her  death  by  "falling  into  the  fire." 

By  this  second  husband,  Annie  had  four  children,  the  first  of  whom  died  at 
four  years.  The  remaining  three  we  shall  call  Millie,  Jo.  and  Sarah.  Millie  is 
now  a  little  more  than  fifteen  years  old.  About  two  years  ago  the  attention  of 
juvenile-court  authorities  was  drawn  to  the  fact  that  Millie  was  living  with  a 
man  in  a  tent  placed  on  one  of  the  public  camping  grounds  of  the  city  and  that 
a  stream  of  undesirable  visitors  was  frequenting  the  place.  Upon  investigation, 
it  was  found  that  Annie  had  given  her  daughter  into  this  man's  care;  whereupon 
he  had  brought  her  to  Arizona  and  was  living  on  the  income  derived  from  her 
prostitution.  In  fact,  the  business  was  so  lucrative  that  they  had  been  able  to 
send  money  to  bring  Annie  and  her  two  other  children  to  Arizona,  Annie's  second 
husband  having  died  in  the  meantime.  The  man  was  sent  to  Leavenworth  under 
the  provisions  of  the  Mann  Act,  Annie  was  allowed  the  freedom  of  the  com- 
munity, and  the  three  children  were  sent  to  a  detention  home.  Here  they  were 
given  physical  and  mental  examinations. 

Millie,  fifteen  years  of  age,  was  found  to  have  a  mental  age  of  9.7  years  on 
the  Yerkes-Bridges  Point  Scale  and  was  diagnosed  as  a  mental  defective.  She 
could  not  do  first-grade  work  in  school,  although  she  said  she  had  reached  the 
third  grade  in  Texas.  A  blood  Wassermann  test  proved  positive,  and  she  was 
put  under  treatment  for  syphilis.  Glasses  were  provided  her.  After  a  residence 
of  a  few  weeks  in  the  home  it  was  discovered  that  she  was  stealing  little  things, 
but  she  always  denied  taking  them  even  when  they  were  found  upon  her  person. 

Jo,  eleven  years  and  eight  months  old,  also  had  a  mental  age  of  9.7  years. 
He  was  diagnosed  as  a  borderline  mental  defective.  It  was  found  that  he  could 
not  do  second-grade  work  in  school.     Physically,  he  was  in  good  condition. 

Sarah,  at  four  years  and  nine  months  of  age,  had  a  mental  age  of  4  years. 
She  was  diagnosed  as  a  dullard.  She  has  a  speech  defect  and  her.  physical 
condition  suggests  inherited  syphilis,  but  a  blood  test  proved  negative. 

In  the  meantime,  Annie,  being  left  to  her  own  devices,  found  herself  another 
husband.  He  was  a  man  of  thirty-eight  years,  who  could  read  and  write 
although  he  had  been  in  school  less  than  twelve  months  in  his  life,  and  who 
worked  irregularly  at  various  kinds  of  common  labor.  An  opportunity  was 
afforded  to  make  a  mental  examination  of  him  also  on  the  Yerkes-Bridges  Point 
Scale.  He  made  a  mental  age  of  10.7  years.  He  displayed  a  pronounced  tremor 
of  the  whole  body,  which  he  insisted  was  due  to  drinking  coffee.  He  acknowl- 
edged that  he  had  been   in  the  habit  of  going  on   protracted  drunks,   lasting  a 
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week  or  two,  and  gave  a  history  of  convulsions  in  early  life,  the  nature  of  which 
could  not  be  determined.  He  admitted  having  served  several  jail  sentences  for 
fighting,  and  it  required  little  discernment  to  observe  that  he  possessed  a  violent 
temper  and  was  most  irritable  and  emotionally  unstable.  He  became  so  angry 
at  the  examiner  that  he  swore,  then  turned  about,  insisted  upon  shaking  hands, 
and  invited  her  to  dinner.  He  is  a  man  of  poor  intelligence  with  a  decidedly 
psychopathic  make-up,  who  may  be  suffering  from  a  real  psychosis. 

With  this  husband  to  emphasize  her  ability  to  take  proper  care  of  her 
children,  Annie  applied  tor  their  custody  and  was  rewarded.  In  a  few  weeks, 
however,  complaints  were  made  that  the  children  were  being  flogged  by  their 
stepfather  so  they  were  again  removed  from  the  home.  Later  they  were  allowed 
to  return  to  their  mother,  because  county  officials  wished  to  save  the  public  the 
expense  of  maintaining  these  three  children.  They  were  unable  to  see,  or  if  they 
saw,  disregarded  the  social  consequences  of  allowing  a  girl  like  Millie  to  be 
under  the  guardianship  of  a  mother  like  Annie,  with  no  supervision  of  any 
kind.  At  the  present  writing  the  family  is  again  broken  up.  The  father  in  the 
last  few  weeks  has  twice  been  brought  into  court,  once  for  attacking  his  employer 
with  a  knife  because  of  some  fancied  injury,  and  the  second  time  for  cruel  and 
inhuman  treatment  of  one  of  his  stepchildren.  He  was  declared  insane  and 
committed  to  the  state  hospital.  The  two  younger  children  have  again  been  sent 
to  a  detention  home,  but  Millie  and  her  mother,  both  with  the  minds  of  children 
and  both  possible  sources  of  venereal  infection,  are  left  at  large.  The  husband 
was  soon  discharged  from  the  state  hospital  as  "not  insane."  In  a  short  time 
the  superior  court  again  committed  him.  This  mental  defective  is  on  a  parity 
with  his  chosen  mate  as  to  lack  of  intelligence.  Each  is  a  most  improper  poten- 
tial parent. 


The  O.  Family 


[This  is  a  drifting  family  of  mental  defectives,  prolific  and  probably  infected 
with  syphilis.  Control  of  further  production  by  these  defective  and  probably  dis- 
eased dependents  is  the  first  dictate  of  common  sense.  A  farmer  finding  a  cow 
of  this  grade  in  his  herd  a  "boarder"  would  give  her  place  to  a  better  producer. 
It  was  be  good  business  for  Arizona  to  prevent  the  coming  of  more  of  these 
"boarders"  of  the  O.  family.  This  economy  can  be  effected  in  strict  conformity 
with  all  our  ideas  of  philanthropy  and  liberty.] 

This  family  was  brought  to  Arizona  from  Texas  four  years  ago  by  a  cotton 
growers'  association,  in  company  with  many,  others  who  were  loaded  onto  cars 
and  brought  here  to  pick  cotton.  They  are  and  always  have  been  very  poor.  The 
father  of  the  family  has  never  supported  them  adequately  and  does  not  seem 
to  be  able  to  plan  and  carry  out  a  course  of  action.  They  have  received  help 
from  the  Associated  Charities  at  intervals  ever  since  their  arrival.  The  county 
aided  them  at  one  time  during  the  mother's  illness  and  paid  for  a  surgical  opera- 
tion. The  Salvation  Army  and  the  Pentecostal  Mission  have  also  aided  the  family 
in  minor  ways.  The  father,  mother,  four  children,  and  a  roomer  are  living  in  a 
two-roomed  shack  on  the  edge  of  town  furnished  with  the  barest  of  necessities. 
Description  of  members  of  the  family  follow. 

The  Father 

The  father,  fifty-three  years  old,  was  born  in  Alabama  and  moved  to  Texas 
as  a  boy.     His  people  came  originally  from   South   Carolina  and  evidently  had 
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migratory  characteristics.  He  and  his  family  lived  in  various  towns  in  Texas 
before  they  came  to  Arizona.  He  is  able  to  read  and  write,  and  on  the  Abbre- 
viated Yerkes-Bridges  Point  Scale,  made  a  mental  age  of  13.8  years.  He  has 
always  worked  as  a  laborer,  but  has  never  made  an  adequate  living.  He  is  slow 
moving,  lacks  ambition,  and  excuses  himself  by  saying  that  his  physical  condition 
is  poor.  He  says  he  has  suffered  from  indigestion  for  the  last  ten  years.  He 
was  diagnosed  as  a  person  of  normal  intelligence,  but  with  a  most  inadequate 
personality  make-up. 

The   Mother 

The  mother,  forty-five  years  old,  was  born  in  Alabama,  went  to  school 
"right  smart",  and  reached  the  fourth  grade  at  seventeen  years.  At  present  her 
physical  condition  is  poor.  She  recently  underwent  a  serious  abdominal  opera- 
tion and  now  complains  of  some  bladder  trouble.  She  has  little  energy,  is 
lethargic,  and  answered  without  question  everything  asked  of  her.  She  com- 
plains of  failing  memory.  On  the  Abbreviated  Yerkes-Bridges  Point  Scale, 
she  had  a  mental  age  of  8.6  years.  She  did  not  know  how  to  spell  the  names  of 
some  of  her  children  and  became  confused  on  simple  mathematical  calculations. 
She  could  not  make  the  simplest  change  correctly,  saying  that  four  from  ten 
left  five  cents  and  that  thirteen  from  twenty-five  left  sixteen  cents.  She  was 
diagnosed  as  a  mental  defective.  She  has  had  eleven  pregnancies,  descriptions 
of  which  follow: 

1.  The  first-born  in  the  family  died  at  five  years,  of  burns. 

2.  The  second  pregnancy  resulted  in  a  miscarriage  at  about  four  montns. 

3.  A  male,  twenty-four  years  old,  born  in  Texas.  He  went  to  school  three 
years,  but  cannot  read  or  write.  He  has  been  married,  but  deserted  his  wife; 
whereupon  she  went  to  live  with  another  man.  He  lives  in  Texas,  where  he 
works  as  a  farm  laborer. 

4.  Mary,  twenty-three  years  old,  born  in  Texas.  She  reached  the  fifth  grade 
at  fourteen  years,  and  "was  not  easy  to  learn."  Physically,  she  is  very  much 
undernourished.  She  married  at  eighteen  years  a  man  of  practically  no  educa- 
tion who  never  properly  supported  her  and  finally  deserted  her  three  months 
previous  to  the  birth  of  her  second  baby.  Immediately  after  birth,  this  child  was 
given  out  to  a  charitable  organization  for  adoption,  and  the  mother  has  no  idea 
of  its  present  wherabouts.  Her  oldest  child  a  girl  of  three  and  a  half  years, 
she  has  with  her.     This  child  has  developed  normally  so  far. 

When  interviewed,  Mary  was  working  as  a  dish  washer  and  waitress  at  a 
cheap  lodging  house.  She  has  put  herself  under  the  guidance  of  a  social  worker 
who  has  been  interested  in  her  at  various  times  in  her  life  when  she  could  not 
make  plans  for  herself.  When  under  this  direction,  she  has  gotten  along  very 
well,  but  always  gets  into  difficulties  when  left  to  steer  her  own  way.  On  the 
Abbreviated  Yerkes-Bridges  Point  Scale,  she  made  a  mental  age  of  9  years. 
She  is   diagnosed  as   a   mental    defective. 

5.  A  male,  born  in  Texas,  now  twenty-one  years  old.  He  went  to  school 
three  or  four  years  and  "learned  better  than  the  others."  He  is  now  working 
as  a  garbage  collector  for  the  city,  and  is  the  main  support  of  the  family.  He 
was  never  at  home  at  the  time  visits  were  made  to  the  family,  so  no  intelligence 
test  was  made  for  him.     He  was  described  as  very  lazy. 

•  6.  A  male,  eighteen  years  old,  born  in  Texas.  He  went  to  school  five 
years,  "but  never  could  learn,"  and  did  not  get  beyond  the  third  grade.  His 
mother   says   that   he   has  always   been   sickly,   but   he   appears   to   be   a   well- 
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developed  and  nourished  boy.  When  interviewed,  he  was  working  at  common 
labor,  laying  water  mains  for  the  city.  On  the  Abbreviated  Yerkes-Bridges  Point 
Scale,  he  made  a  mental  age  of  10.3  years.  He  could  not  name  the  months  of  the 
year  or  make  the  simplest  change.     He  was  diagnosed  as  a  mental  defective. 

7.  The  next  pregnancy  resulted  in  a  miscarriage  at  about  four  months. 

8.  and  9.  Twins  were  next  in  the  line  of  birth.  The  first  was  still-born  and 
the  second  died  at  four  months,  of  pneumonia. 

10.  The  next   pregnancy   resulted   in   a  miscarriage   at   about   four    months. 

11.  A  girl,  born  in  Texas,  now  fourteen  years  old.  She  is  in  the  fourth  grade 
in  the  public  school,  where  she  does  good  work.  She  has  a  mental  age  of  11.7 
years  on  the  Abbreviated  Yerkes-Bridges  Point  Scale,  is  responsive  and  fairly 
alert.     She  is  diagnosed  as  a  dullard.     Her  physical  condition  is  good. 

12.  A  girl,  born  in  Texas,  now  ten  years  old.  She  is  in  the  ^advanced  first 
grade,  this  being  her  second  year  in  school.  She  is  a  rather  excitable  child,  who 
stutters  when  she  is  disturbed.  Up  until  two  years  ago,  she  had  a  great  deal  of 
indigestion.  On  the  Stanford-Binet  Scale,  she  has  a  mental  age  of  6.3  years.  She 
is  diagnosed  as  a  mental  defective. 


The  S.  Family 


[This  is  another  family  of  itinerants,  busily  multiplying  mental -hygiene 
problems,  the  mother  mentally  defective  and  syphilitic,  the  father  a  psycho- 
pathic personality  deteriorated,  probably  as  a  result  of  syphilis,  the  oldest  child 
an  epileptic  defective.] 

This  family  first  came  to  the  attention  of  social  agencies  about  a  year  and 
a  half  ago,  when  some  one  reported  them  as  in  need  of  financial  aid.  They  were 
found  living  in  a  tent  on  the  edge  of  the  city,  absolutely  destitute.  The  father 
had  a  small  garden,  but,  as  one  of  the  county  board  of  supervisors  put  it,  did 
not  make  ten  cents  off  of  it.  For  eight  years  this  family  had  been  living  in 
wagons  and  tents,  roaming  over  the  states  of  Arizona  and  New  Mexico,  going 
north  in  the  summer  and  south  in  the  winter.  The  father  had  peddled  aluminum 
ware,  but  recently  had  not  found  it  very  profitable.  He  thought  that  he  was 
incapacitated  for  real  work,  because  of  miner's  consumption. 

The  oldest  boy  was  put  in  a  public  institution  for  several  months  to  receive 
medical  treatment  for  some  middle-ear  trouble,  and  the  oldest  girl  was  allowed 
by  her  father  to  go  to  the  home  of  a  demented  old  man  in  a  near-by  city,  who 
said  that  he  wished  to  care  for  her  as  his  daughter. 

The  county  began  by  allowing  the  family  $40.00  a  month  relief,  but  this  was 
gradually,  cut  down  to  $5.00.  The  aid  extended  over  a  period  of  about  six  months. 
In  the  meantime,  the  Associated  Charities  and  Salvation  Army  fitted  them  out 
with  clothes.  A  medical  examination  of  the  father  disclosed  no  tuberculosis  but 
did  uncover  an  active  case  of  syphilis.  Treatments  were  started,  but  about  this 
time  the  family  left  town.  In  a  few  months  they  turned  up  again  and  made  the 
rounds  of  relief  agencies,  asking  for  aid.  The  two  oldest  girls  were  taken  to  a 
hospital  and  cared  for  at  county  expense  through  a  siege  of  typhoid  fever.  They 
were  again  outfitted  with  clothes  and  shoes  by  charitable  agencies. 

In  the  meantime,  it  had  been  reported  from  a  fairly  reliable  source  that  the 
income  of  the  family  was  being  provided  by  the  mother,  arrangements  for  whose 
prostitution  were  made  by  'the  father.     She  admitted  a  syphilitic  infection  ac- 
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quired  the  previous  year,  but  thought  she  had  been  cured.  No  physical  examina- 
tion was  made  to  verify  her  belief. 

There  was  talk  of  removing  the  children,  especially  the  girls,  from  the 
custody  of  their  parents  on  the  ground  of  improper  guardianship,  but  about  this 
time  the  father  decided  to  take  up  a  homestead  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
state;  so,  with  the  saving  of  expense  to  their  own  county  in  mind,  officials 
allowed  the  whole  problem  to  be  handed  over  to  another  community  to  solve, 
and  nothing  was  done. 

During  their  residence  in  town,  the  family  was  visited  each  member  inter- 
viewed, and  psychological  tests  made.  They  were  living  in  one  of  the  camping 
grounds  of  the  city,  and  their  earthly  possessions  consisted  of  two  tents  pitched 
upon  the  ground,  with  hay  thrown  inside  for  a  floor,  four  burros,  a  spring  wagon, 
a  dog,  and  a  chicken.  In  and  about  the  tents  were  many  old  clothes,  very  insuf- 
ficient bed  covering,  two  thin  mattresses,  a  wash  tub,  a  lantern,  and  a  victrola. 
The  family  of  three  adults  and  five  children  were  sleeping  in  one  tent,  while  the 
other  was  kept  for  provisions.  The  cooking  was  done  over  an  open  fire  built  on 
the  ground.  The  mother  says  that  as  a  child  she  and  her  parents  lived  in  much 
the  same  way  except  that,  because  of  the  more  rigorous  climate  of  their  state, 
Colorado,  they  usually  moved  into  a  house  during  the  winter. 

The  Father 

The  father  was  a  man  sixty-two  years  old,  born  in  Missouri.  He  reached 
the  fourth  grade  in  school  at  fourteen  years.  He  worked  as  a  miner  for  twenty 
years,  but  gave  it  up  because  he  thought  he  was  developing  "miner's  consump- 
tion." Since  then  he  has  tried  fanning,  but  could  not  make  a  living  at  it,  and 
has  intermittently  done  various  kinds  of  unskilled  work.  In  conversation  and 
during  an  incomplete  intelligence  test,  he  showed  good  intellectual  ability,  so 
there  is  no  question  of  his  being  feebleminded.  He  displayed  a  decided  emotional 
indifference  in  the  matter  of  his  wife's  prostitution,  in  the  placing  of  his  twelve 
year  old  daughter  in  the  care  of  a,n  irresponsible  old  man  who  lived  alone,  and 
when  the  matter  of  removing  his  children  from  his  custody  was  broached.  He 
had  altogether  a  most  inadequate  type  of  personality.  On  the  physical  side,  he 
showed  a  moderate  arteriosclerosis,  small  pupils  that  did  not  react  to  light,  and  a 
severe  pyorrhea.  He  admitted  recent  syphilitic  infection,  but  denied  an  infection 
in  earlier  life.  He  denied  ever  having  been  a  heavy  drinker.  Altogether,  his  con- 
dition suggested  a  simple  form  of  dementia.     He  is  mentally  deteriorated. 

The   Mother 

The  mother  was  thirty-two  years  old,  born  in  Iowa.  She  left  school  at  four- 
teen years,  when  in  the  second  grade.  She  had  scarlet  fever  at  eleven  years  and 
syphilis  at  thirty,  which  she  declared  had  been  cured.  On  the  whole  she  seemed 
in  good  physical  condition,  except  for  a  slight  enlargement  of  the  thyroid. 

She  did  not  know  the  date  and  could  not  make  change.  She  said  that  she 
had  never  had  enough  money  to  handle  to  learn  how  to  add  or  subtract.  She 
could  not  do  the  simplest  sewing  and  could  cook  only  the  plainest  of  foods.  On 
the  Yerkes-Bridges  Point  Scale,  she  had  a  mental  age  of  10.7  years.  She  was 
diagnosed  as  a  borderline  mental  defective.  She  and  her  husband  have  had 
five  children. 

The  Children 

1.  A  boy,  born  in  New  Mexico  thirteen  years  and  nine  months.  According 
to  the  Stanford  Binet,   he  had  a  mental  age  of  4-3/12  years.     He  had   been   in 
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school  about  six  months  of  his  life.  At  about  two  years  of  age,  he  began  having 
convulsions,  which  seemed  epileptic  in  nature,  to  judge  from  the  description 
given.  They  continued  until  he  was  about  twelve  and  a  half  years  old. 
Physically,  he  was  very  much  under-sized,  had  a  slight  internal  strabismus 
of  the  right  eyelid,  a  decided  speech  defect,  and  poorly  coordinated  movements. 
He  is  undoubtedly  a  mental  defective. 

2.  A  girl,  born  in  New  Mexico,  twelve  years  and  two  months  old.  She 
had  been  in  school  very  irregularly  and  had  reached  only  the  second  grade.  On 
the  Yerkes-Bridges  Point  Scale,  she  made  a  mental  age  of  9  years.  When  seen, 
she  was  just  coming  down  with  typhoid  fever.  Statements  were  made  that  she 
also  had  been  made  the  subject  of  immoral  practices  at  her  father's  instigation 
but  these  were  not  substantiated.  She  was  diagnosed  as  a  borderline  mental 
defective. 

3.  A  boy,  born  in  New  Mexico,  ten  years  and  seven  months  old.  He  had 
been  in  school  about  two  years  altogether,  but  was  still  in  the  first  grade.  His 
physical  condition  was  good.  On  the  Yerkes-Bridges  Point  Scale,  he  had  a 
mental  age  of  8.1  years.     He  was  diagnosed  as  a  borderline  mental  defective. 

4.  A  girl,  born  in  Arizona,  eight  years  and  ten  months  old.  She  had  been 
in  school  about  two  years  altogether,  but  was  still  in  the  first  grade.  She  was 
so  ill  with  typhoid  fever  at  the  time  of  the  interview  that  a  psychological  exam- 
ination was  not  made. 

5.  A  girl,  born  in  New  Mexico,  seven  years  old.  She  had  been  to  school 
but  two  weeks.  On  the  Stanford-Binet,  she  made  a  mental  age  of  7  years.  She 
was  diagnosed  as  normal.     Physically,  she  was  in  good  condition. 


The  L.-C.   Family 


[This  is  a  "poor  white"  family  group,  migrant  from  Arkansas.  They  are 
able  to  "make  it  for  themselves",  but  they  are  psychopathic  and  need  training 
and  socialization.] 

Three  years  ago  a  family  group  consisting  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  L.  their  five 
children,  and  Mrs.  L's  sister,  Mrs.  C.  all  of  a  low  order  of  intelligence,  came  to 
Arizona  from  Arkansas  and  took  up  a  homestead  on  the  desert.  They  had  no 
particular  reason  for  coming,  except  that  they  were  not  able  to  make  a  living 
in  Arkansas  and  thought  they  might  be  able  to  do  better  in  Arizona.  The  two 
sisters  in  their  childhood  had  come  to  Arkansas  from  Kentucky  with  their  parents 
for  the  same  reason.  The  eighty  acre  homestead  that  they  took  up  has  no 
water  on  it  and  will  not  grow  anything.  Two  children  were  born,  one  to  each 
of  the  women,  soon  after  their  arrival  here,  so  that  ten  people  were  living  in 
this  one-room  shack  with  but  two  beds  for  sleeping  accommodations.  Some  of 
the  neighbors  became  interested  because  Mrs.  C.  was  being  so  badly  treated  by 
her  sister  and  brother-in-law.  They  would  take  her  to  work  in  some  one's  cotton 
field  in  the  morning  and  go  for  her  at  night,  taking  for  themselves  everything 
she  earned.  She  also  went  out  washing  and  by  her  labors  supported  the  whole 
family.  She  and  her  baby  were  in  such  a  badly  nourished  condition,  and  the 
whole  situation  so  unfair,  that  a  neighbor,  Mrs.  M.  after  discussing  the  situation 
with  others,  took  Mrs.  C.  into  her  own  home  taught  her  how  to  feed  her  baby 
properly,   how   to   take   care  of   herself  hygienically,   and   how   to   do   housework 
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well,  and  then  told  her  that  everything  she  earned  thereafter  would  be  her  own. 
As  a  result,  Mrs.  C.  is  now  leading  a  useful  and  happy  life  in  a  protected  environ- 
ment and  her  benefactor  may  be  congratulated  upon  the  accomplishment  of  an 
intelligent  piece  of  social  work. 

Mrs.  C.  was  interviewed  at  the  home  of  Mrs.  M.  She  is  twenty-four  years 
old,  was  born  in  Kentucky,  and  went  to  Arkansas  with  her  family  when  four 
years  old.  She  reached  the  fourth  grade  in  school  at  nineteen  years  of  age,  after 
attending  three  months  a  year.  She  married  at  twenty  but  left  her  husband 
because  of  his  mistreatment  of  her,  and  came  to  Arizona  with  her  sister's  family. 
Soon  after  her  arrival  here,  she  gave  birth  to  a  son  who  is  now  three  years  old, 
and  has  developed  normally  thus  far.  Mrs.  C.  is  very  shy,  and  when  first  taken 
from  her  sister  by  Mrs.  M.  would  not  look  any  one  in  the  face.  She  is  still 
very  sensitive  and  moody.  When  angry  about  something  she  goes  off  by  herself 
and  will  not  come  to  her  meals.  On  the  other  hand,  she  is  very  dependent  upon 
others  and  usually  will  do  anything  she  is  told  without  questioning.  On  the 
Abbreviated  Yerkes-Bridges  Point  Scale  she  made  a  mental  age  of  11  years.  She 
seems  to  be  a  dullard  with  psychopathic  trends. 

The  L.  Mother 

Mrs.  L.  also  was  interviewed  and  given  an  intelligence  test.  She  was  born 
in  Kentucky  thirty-two  years  ago.  She  went  to  school  from  six  to  thirteen  years 
of  age  and  reached  the  fifth  grade.  Physically,  she  has  always  suffered  from 
"sore  eyes."  At  present  she  has  a  bad  case  of  pyorrhea.  As  to  native  intelli- 
gence, she  makes  a  mental  age  of  12  years  on  the  Yerkes-Bridges  Point  Scale. 
She  has  a  violent  temper,  is  unreasonable  in  the  demands  she  makes  of  her 
children,  mistreats  her  husband,  and  domineered  over  her  sister,  taking  all  her 
earnings  for  herself  previous  to  her  removal  from  the  home  by  neighbors.  She 
does  not  know  how  to  care  for  her  family  properly.  In  spite  of  the  sufficient 
income  earned  by  her  husband,  the  family  do  not  have  proper  covering  for  their 
beds,  or  clothing  for  themselves.  The  children  are  not  bathed  for  several  months 
at  a  time  and  are  inadequately  fed.  It  would  be  very  desirable  if  some  one  could 
do  for  Mrs.  L.  what  Mrs.  M.  has  done  for  Mrs.  C. 

The  L.  Father 

Mrs.  L's  husband  is  thirty-seven  years  old.  He  was  born  in  Arkansas.  He 
went  to  a  country  school  three  or  four  years,  but  cannot  read  at  all  and  can 
write  only  his  name  and  those  of  his  children.  His  wife  says  that  he  can  figure 
and  count  money.  He  was  described  as  a  typical  "poor  white,"  of  lower  intelli- 
gence than  his  wife,  cunning  and  greedy.  He  has  always  farmed,  but  has  never 
made  more  than  a  bare  living  and  the  place  he  is  on  now  yields  nothing.  At 
present  he  is  working  as  a  carpenter,  is  making  $4.00  a  day,  and  is  said  to  be  a 
steady  and  fairly  good  worker.  His  wife  says  that  he  was  a  heavy  drinker  pre- 
vious to  his  marriage.  He  is  very  anaemic  and  bowed  in  figure.  He  and  his 
wife  have  had  six  children,  each  of  whom  presents  a  social  as  well  as  an  educa- 
tional problem. 

The   L.  Children 

1.  A  boy,  thirteen  years  and  four  months  old,  born  in  Arkansas.  He  is  in 
the  third  grade  in  school.  He  has  repeated  every  grade  and  is  doing  poor  work. 
On  the  Yerkes-Bridges  Point  Scale,  he  has  a  mental  age  of  10.8  years.  He  has 
recently  been  ill  with  rheumatism.     He  has  very  large  tonsils  and  is  not  active 
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at  play.  At  the  time  of  this  investigation,  he  and  his  sisters  were  walking-  two 
and  one-half  miles  to  and  from  school  every  day,  then  picking  cotton  until 
dark  each  night. 

2.  A  girl,  twelve  years  and  one  month  old,  born  in  Arkansas.  She  also 
is  in  the  third  grade.  She  has  a  mental  age  of  9.0  years.  She  is  badly  under- 
nourished, peevish,  and  has  poor  control  of  her  emotions. 

3.  A  girl,  eight  years  old,  born  in  Arkansas.  She  is  in  the  first  grade.  By 
the  Stanford-Binet  she  has  a  mental  age  of  7.0  years.  She  is  badly  mal- 
nourished, and  has  large  tonsils,  infected  eyelids,  and  a  persistent  cough.  She 
is  very  shy  and  slow  and  seems  to  daydream  a  great  deal,  and  her  teachers  say 
that  she  always  seems  tired. 

4.  A  girl,  seven  years  and  five  months  old,  born  in  Arkansas.  She  is  in  the 
first  grade.  She  has  a  mental  age  of  5-9/12  years  by  the  Stanford-Binet  Scale. 
She  also  is  very  shy.     Her  physical  condition  appears  good. 

5.  A  girl,  born  in  Arkansas.  She  is  a  well -developed  and  nourished  child 
who  began  to  walk  and  talk  at  one  year. 

6.  A  girl,  twenty-one  months  old,  born  in  Arizona.  She  is  an  ill-nourished 
baby. 


The  A.  Family 


[This  is  a  Mexican  family  group,  delinquent  and  of  borderline  intelligence. 
Socialization  is  the  clearly  indicated  economy.  Where  the  defect  is  too  great  to 
permit  development  of  self  control,  custody  is  cheaper  than  a  do-nothing  policy. 
We  pay  for  control,  in  taxes,  whether  we  exercise  the  control  or  let  delinquency 
prevail.] 

When  the  survey  staff  visited  Fort  Grant  Industrial  School  three  Mexican 
brothers  were  found  there,  seventeen,  sixteen  and  fourteen  years  old  respectively, 
who  had  been  committed  for  minor  thefts.  All  three  had  habits  of  stealing,  and 
lying,  and  the  youngest  was  very  stubborn  and  pugnacious.  The  two  oldest  were 
diagnosed  as  dullards  with  emotional  personality  make-ups,  while  the  youngest 
was  a  psychopathic  person.  The  two  oldest  had  been  paroled  to  their  mother,  but 
had  later  been  returned  because  of  some  minor  offenses  which  were  attributed 
more  to  their  bad  home  environment  than  to  innate  tendencies. 

When  the  survey  staff  visited  the  Pima  County  Jail,  the  mother  of  these 
three  boys  was  a  prisoner  there,  awaiting  trial  on  a  charge  of  trafficking  in 
cocaine.  She  gave  a  history  of  two  previous  arrests  on  charges  of  fighting  and 
prostitution.  Physically,  she  was  suffering  from  the  effects  of  suddenly  breaking 
off  the  use  of  morphine,  to  which  she  had  been  addicted  for  several  years,  and 
also  from  what  was  probably  a  gonorrheal  infection,  though  this  could  not  be 
ascertained  with  certainty  owing  to  the  fact  that  no  tests  for  venereal  diseases 
are  made  in  that  jail.  She  was  thirty-five  years  old  born  in  Arizona  of  Mexican 
parents,  and  on  the  Abbreviated  Yerkes -Bridges  Point  Scale  she  had  a  mental 
age  of  9.8  years.  She  was  diagnosed  as  a  psychopathic  person.  She  said  she 
had  been  married  at  fifteen  years,  but  had  left  her  husband  in  1914  because  of 
his  drinking  and  his  failure  to  support  her.  Later  information  was  that  her 
husband  had  left  her  because  she  was  ''no  good."  She  has  given  birth  to  nine 
children,  the  two  youngest  of  whom  were  born  after  her  husband  had  left  her. 
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The  fourth  one  of  this  woman's  children  was  found  in  the  Pima  County 
Detention  Home,  where  he  was  being  held  pending  the  finding  of  a  suitable 
home.  The  probation  officer  said  that  he  knew  the  boy,  if  left  in  his  own  home, 
would  become  delinquent,  so  he  thought  he  would  take  charge  of  him  in  time. 
On  examination,  this  boy,  twelve  years  old,  was  found  to  be  a  mental  defective. 
He  had  a  congenital  defect  of  the  right  hand,  two  phalanges  each  being  missing 
from  the  second  and  third  fingers. 

The  mother  stated  that  her  five  youngest  children  were  being  cared  for  by 
her  sister  in  Phoenix.  When  that  sister  was  visited,  it  was  discovered  that  she 
did  not  know  the  whereabouts  of  two  of  these  five,  the  fifth  and  sixth  children 
in  the  fraternity.  Both  are  boys  eleven  and  ten  respectively,  who,  according  to 
the  aunt,  were  given  by  their  mother  to  "a  lady,"  who  in  turn  allowed  them  to 
go  to  one  of  the  Mexican  cotton-picking  camps.  If  the  mother  knows  their 
whereabouts,  she  is  certainly  not  at  all  concerned  over  their  welfare. 

The  three  youngest  children  are  being  cared  for  by  the  aunt.  The  seventh 
in  the  fraternity,  a  girl  of  nine,  has  been  three  years  in  school,  is  still  in  the 
first  grade,  and  has  learned  no  English.  Her  aunt  describes"  her  as  "mala  en 
la  cabeza"  and  says  that  she  cannot  remember  things  she  is  told  to  do.  She  is 
very  slow  and  has  a  blank  facial  expression.  Her  ears  exhibit  quite  pronounced 
Darwinian  tubercles.  By  a  Stanford-Binet  test,  which  was  given  through  an 
interpreter,  she  made  a  mental  age  of  about  6  years.  She  is  diagnosed  as  a 
mental  defective. 

The  eighth  and  ninth  children  in  this  fraternity  are  a  boy  of  six  years  and 
a  girl  of  four,  both  of  whom  appear  to  be  normal  mentally.  The  boy  has  just 
finished  his  first  year  in  school,  where  he  made  good  progress.  The  four-year- 
old  girl  has  already  learned  some  English  and  answered  two  of  the  six-year  Binet 
questions.  Both  are  bright,  active  children  in  appearance.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  their  paternity  is  different  from  that  of  the  others  in  the  fraternity  and 
they  probably  have  the  advantage  of  a  better  heredity. 


The  K.  Family 


[This  is  a  feebleminded  family  in  which  crime  is  prominent  in  three  genera- 
tions. Tuberculosis  crops  out.  There  is  evidence  of  syphilis  and  poor  organiza- 
tion of  the  nervous  system  is  indicated  by  choreiform  movements  and  late 
acquisition  of  the  motor  coordinations  of  speech  and  walking.  They  exhibit 
atavisms. 

This  family  history  clearly  indicates  the  need  of  eugenic  control  and  of 
special  training  and  custody  for  such  individuals  as  these.  The  control  of  the 
mentally. defective  murderer  has  not  been  adequate.  Arizona  needs  an  institution 
for  the  care  of  the  feebleminded,  with  a  social  service  to  look  after  such  cases 
at  and  durilng  parole.] 

Sam   K.     A  Feebleminded   Murderer,  and    His  Fraternity 

About  six  years  ago,  a  certain  farming  community  in  Arizona  was  startled 
when  one  of  their  residents  was  found  murdered  in  an  irrigation  ditch,  and  her 
son,  whom  we  shall  call  Sam,  a  young  man  about  twenty-one  years  old,  was 
taken  into  custody  for  having  committed  the  deed.  The  mother  and  son  lived 
alone  and  were  generally  recognized  as  mental  defectives  but  both  were  con- 
sidered so  docile  and  harmless  that  it  was  hard  to  believe  that  such  a  crime  had 
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been  committed.  The  only  motive  that  could  be  discovered  was  a  quarrel  which 
had  occurred  the  previous  day  over  some  corn.  Sam  wanted  to  sell  the  corn, 
and  his  mother  wanted  to  feed  it  to  the  pigs.  The  court  took  into  consideration 
the  mental  condition  of  the  offender,  and  although  he  was  found  guilty  he  was 
not  sent  to  the  penitentiary.  Since  Arizona  had  no  suitable  place  for  the  com- 
mitment of  a  feebleminded  person,  Sam  was  sent  to  the  state  hospital  for  mental 
disease.  After  about  two  years  residence  there,  he  was  discharged  as  not  insane. 
He  returned  to  the  community  in  which  he  formerly  lived,  thereby  causing  a 
g-ood  deal  of  perturbation  among  its  residents,  especially  since  he  was  heard  to 
observe  that  there  were  two  other  people  he  wanted  to  get.  However,  most  of 
his  time  since  his  discharge  has  been  spent  on  the  ranges  herding  goats  so  that 
he  has  seldom  come  in  contact  with  any  one  whom  he  might  harm.  He  is  not  a 
good  goat  herder.  If  it  were  not  that  his  employer  is  a  relative,  he  probably 
would  not  hold  his  job.  A  few  days  before  he  was  seen  by  the  social  worker,  he 
had  lost  sixty  goats  by  letting  them  stay  out  during  a  snowstorm. 

Sam  was  born  in  1894  in  Arizona.  He  says  he  reached  the  sixth  grade  in 
school.  His  work  has  always  been  that  of  a  farm,  laborer.  From  early  childhood, 
he  has  suffered  from  choreiform  movements,  markedly  of  the  head  and  hands. 
His  gait  is  so  poorly  coordinated  that  he  falls  down  on  an  average  of  twice  a 
day.  This  has  also  been  characteristic  since  early  childhood  and  was  mentioned 
by  every  one  describing  him.  He  has  a  slight  speech  defect,  and  has  pin-point 
pupils  which  do  not  react  to  light  or  distance.  His  eyes  blink  constantly.  In  his 
natural  standing  posture,  he  leans  far  backwards.  On  the  Yerkes-Bridges  Point 
Scale,  he  made  a  mental  age  of  9.3  years. 

Sam  was  the  third  of  three  children  by  his  mother.  Descriptions  of  the  other 
two  follow: 

1.  Bert,  forty  years  old,  born  in  Arizona.  He  finished  two  years  of  high 
school,  but  was  a  slow,  plodding  student.  He  now  owns  a  ranch  in  another  part 
of  the  state,  is  thrifty,  and  has  accumulated  a  good  bit  of  money.  He  has  nothing 
to  do  with  other  members  of  his  family  and  they  in  turn  seem  rather  jealous  of 
him.     None  of  them  could  tell  even  the  names  of  his  children. 

2.  Louise,  thirty-eight  years  old,  born  in  Arizona.  She  reached  the  fourth 
grade  in  school  after  six  years  of  attendance.  She  also  shows  choreiform  move- 
ments of  the  whole  body,  which  have  been  present  from  early  childhood,  and 
has  a  poorly  coordinated  gait,  but  her  difficulty  in  walking  is  not  so  marked  as 
that  of  her  brother  Sam.  As  a  young  woman,  she  had  the  reputation  of  stealing 
little  things — "anything  she  happened  to  want."  For  the  last  thirteen  years  she 
has  suffered  from  a  goitre.  On  the  Abbreviated  Yerkes-Bridges  Point  Scale,  she 
has  a  mental  ago  of  9  years.     She  is  diagnosed  as  a  mental  defective. 

Louise  married  a  man  who  is  known  as  "Crippled  Jim,"  because  of  a  stiff 
knee  resulting  from  a  gunshot  wound.  He  was  not  seen  by  the  social  worker, 
but  was  described  by  several  as  "no  brighter  than  she."  He  is  fifty-five  years 
old,  has  almost  no  education,  and  is  a  heavy  drinker  whenever  he  can  get  hold 
of  anything  to  drink.  He  has  been  before  courts  several  times  on  larceny 
charges,  and  served  one  sentence  of  three  years  in  the  state  prison.  When  asked 
by  the  social  worker  for  what  offense  her  husband  was  sent  to  the  penitentiary, 
Louise  replied  "Why,  I  never  did  ask  him,"  and  the  social  worker  is  convinced 
that  she  was  not  trying  to  evade  the  question.  Although  Jim  is  a  fairly  steady 
worker,  his  family  has  frequently  had  to  be  aided  by  charitable  agencies.     Jim 
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usually  works  as  a  goat  herder  and  often  takes  his  wife  and  children  with  him 
on  the  range.     He  and  his  wife  have  had   seven  children. 

a.  A  boy  who  died  at  fifteen  months,  of  summer  complaint. 

b.  and  c.  Two  children  who  died  at  birth.  The  second  of  these  was  pre- 
mature, after  a  seven-months  pregnancy. 

d.  A  boy,  thirteen  years  old,  who  is  very  subnormal  in  physical  develop- 
ment, having  the  appearance  of  a  boy  about  eight  years  old.  He  is  just  beginning 
to  cut  his  second  teeth.  His  mother  says  that  he  started  to  walk  and  talk  at 
eighteen  months.  He  has  had  no  serious  illnesses  and  has  never  gone  to  school. 
He  has  a  marked  speech  defect.  According  to  the  Yerkes-Bi'idges  Point  Scale, 
he  has  a  mental  age  of  7.5  years.     He  is  diagnosed  as  a  mental  defective. 

e.  A   miscarriage  after  four-months   pregnancy. 

f.  A  girl,  seven  and  one-half  years  old.  Her  mother  says  she  began  to 
walk  at  eighteen  months  and  to  talk  at  fifteen  months.  She  talks  very  little  now. 
She  has  decided  choreic  movements,  similar  to  those  of  her  mother  and  uncle,  a 
poorly  coordinated  gait,  which  causes  her  to  fall  down  frequently,  and  a  marked 
speech  defect.  She  has  had  no  serious  illnesses  and  has  never  been  to  school. 
On  the  Stanford-Binet,  she  has  a  mental  age  of  about  5  years.  She  also  is  a 
mental  defective. 

g.  A  boy,  two  and  one  half  years  old,  who  walked  at  one  year  and  seems 
normally  developed. 

Sam's   Father 

Henry  K.  seventy-six  years  old,  was  born  in  England  and  came  to  the  United 
States  at  eight  years.  He  reached  the  fourth  reader  in  school,  and  has  always 
been  a  farmer,  but  has  never  prospered.  "He  never  has  money  enough  to  pay  his 
bills."  At  present  he  and  his  first  wife  live  upon  the  $50.00  a  month  that  they 
receive  in  insurance  from  the  government  for  the  death  of  one  of  their  sons  in 
the  World  "War.  Henry  K's  physical  condition  is  good,  with  the  exception  of 
deafness.  Intellectually  he  does  not  stand  high,  although  he  would  not  fall  into 
the  mentally  defective  class.  His  neighbors  characterize  his  as  a  "blow-horn" 
and  say  that  "he  is  a  great  man  to  talk  and  say  nothing."  On  the  Abbreviated 
Yerkes-Bridges  Point  Scale,  he  made  a  mental  age  of  12  years.  His  conversation 
evidenced  a  lack  of  reasoning  ability  and  judgment.  He  showed  some  memory 
disturbance — at  least  the  social  worker  ascribed  it  to  that  rather  than  to  uncon- 
cern— in  that  he  could  not  tell  how  many  children  he  had  had  and  could  name 
very  few  of  his  grandchildren.  On  the  whole,  he  showed  little  evidence  of  mental 
deterioration.  He  has  a  dull  facial  expression  and  an  open  mouth.  He  is  diag- 
nosed as  belonging  to  the  dullard  group. 

Sam's  Father's  First  Wife  and  her  Children. 

Henry  K.  had  two  wives,  in  accordance  with  the  belief  of  his  church  at  that 
time.  The  second  of  these,  Sam's  mother,  was  not  well  treated  or  in  any  way 
supported  by  him.  His  first  wife  is  now  sixty-eight  years  old.  When  seen,  she 
was  very  ill  with  dropsy,  but  gave  the  impression  of  having  a  better  order  of 
intelligence  than  her  husband. 

By  this  wife  there  were  twelve  children.  None  of  the  twelve  was  inter- 
viewed, but  so  far  as  could  be  learned  none  is  mentally  defective,  with  one 
possible  exception.  This  one  lives  on  a  ranch,  cannot  make  a  living  for  himself 
in   spite  of  good  physical   condition,   and   is   constantly   receiving  help   from   an 
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organization  of  his  church.  He  was  described  as  "very  slow  in  thought  and 
movement"  and  by  far  the  dullest  one  in  the  fraternity.  He  has  a  wife  and  five 
small   children. 

Another  member  of  this  fraternity  lives  on  a  nearby  ranch,  and  was  de- 
scribed as  "very  slow  in  movement  and  very  dull  intellectually."  Some  one  said 
of  him,  "It  takes, him  half  a  day  to  think."  However,  he  has  been  able  to  pay 
for  his  place  amd  meets  the  economic  demands  of  life  adequately.  A  large  part 
of  the  credit  for  this  belongs  to  his  wife,  who  had  a  "good  deal  of  push."  They 
have  had  six  children,  of  whom  but  three  are' of  school  age.  None  of  the  three  is 
seriously  retarded  in  school. 

A  third  brother  works  as  a  farm  hand  for  the  one  just  described.  He  is  in 
poor  physical  condition  as  a  result  of  a  long  siege  of  typhoid  fever  without 
medical'  treatment,  but  is  estimated  as  having  passable  intelligence.  He  has  not 
been  dependent.  He  is  married  and  has  five  children.  The  first  of  these,  ten 
years  old,  is  two  years  retarded  in  school.  The  second,  eight  years  old,  is  still 
in  the  first  grade  although  it  is  her  third  year  in  school.  She  did  not  walk  until 
two  years  old.     The  remaining  three  are  not  yet  in  school. 

All  of  the  remaining  living  members  of  this  fraternity  live  on  ranches  in  a 
part  of  the  state  difficult  of  access,  and  reliable  descriptions  of  them  were  not 
obtained.  One  brother  is  said  to  have  accumulated  some  property  and  was 
spoken  of  as  "the  smart  one  of  the  family."  Two  others  probably  belong  to  the 
dullard  type. 

Henry  K.  has  had  no  realtives  in  Arizona  other  than  his  own  descendants. 
Two  sisters  live  in  other  states. 

Sam's    Mother   and    Her    Fraternity 

Mary  K.  was  born  in  Utah  in  1855  and  was  murdered  by  her  son  in  1915  at 
sixty  years  of  age.  Members  of  her  family  recognized  her  as  mentally  defective 
from  her  earliest  childhood.  She  did  not  walk  until  three  or  four  years  old,  and 
did  not  talk  until  six  or  seven.  Although  she  attended  school  very  little,  she 
could  read  and  write.  A  chorea,  similar  to  that  which  affects  two  of  her  chil- 
dren and  one  of  her  grandchildren,  was  always  present  and  at  times  was  so 
pronounced  that  she  could  not  hold  a  cup  to  her  lips.  Her  speech  was  difficult 
to  understand  because  of  a  marked  defect.  Her  gait  was  poorly  coordinated. 
"She  walked  like  a  drunken  man."  In  addition  she  had  a  reputation  as  a  petty 
thief.  It  was  a  common  sight  to  see  her  sneaking  through  a  field  with  something 
she  had  stolen  from  one  of  the  neighbors,  and  frequently  it  was  something  for 
which  she  had  no  use. 

Mary  was  the  fifth  of  eight  children,  two  of  whom  died  in  early  childhood. 
Pour  brothers  and  a  sister  grew  to  adult  age  in  an  adjoining  state.  No  reliable 
information  was  obtained  concerning  the  order  of  their  intelligence. 

One  of  the  brothers  was  described  by  members  of  the  family  as  very  shy 
and  retiring  in  disposition.  He  did  not  marry  until  fifty  years  of  age.  One  leg 
was  about  three  inches  shorter  than  the  other,  due  to  a  tuberculous  hip. 

Another  brother  was  afflicted  with  chorea  similar  to  that  from  which  Mary 
suffered,  but  evidently  not  so  severe.  The  four  brothers  were  cattlemen  in  part- 
nership and  were  all  sent  to  the  state  penitentiary  at  one  time  for  stealing 
cattle.  All  four  had  a  reputation  for  dishonesty  in  small  as  well  as  in  more 
important   matters. 
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Sam's   Mother's  Parents 

Sam's  mother's  father  emigrated  from  one  of  the  southern  Atlantic  states 
to  Utah  in  early  pioneer  days  and  was  described  by  members  of  his  family  as  a 
man  of  integrity  and  thrift.  He  had  children  by  three  of  four  plural  wives. 
Sam's  mother's  mother  was  remembered  as  very  dishonest  and  deceitful.  One 
person  made  the  statement  that  she  also  was  afflicted  with  chorea,  but  this  was 
denied  by  others.     Nothing-  could  be  learned  about  her  standard  of  intelligence. 

The  descendants  of  one  of  the  other  wives  are  now  living  in  Arizona,  and 
several  of  them  were  interviewed.  They  are  people  of  average  intelligence  and 
are  good  citizens. 

The  descendents  of  the  third  wife  are  not  such  good  stock.  One  of  the  sons 
married  into  the  B.  family  which  is  included  in  this  report.  Detailed  history  of 
the  members  of  this  branch  of  the  family  was  not  obtained,  since  most  of  them 
live  outside  the  state. 


The  B.  Family 


[This  family  is  pointed  out  by  residents  of  the  valley  in  which  they  live  as 
illustrative  of  the  ravages  made  by  syphilis.  It  shows  the  coexistence  of  mental 
inadequency  or  incompetence  and  syphilitic  infection.  The  strain  clearly  needs 
medical  study  and  eugenic  control.] 

A  few  years  ago,  in  one  of  the  county  seats  of  Arizona,  there  lived  together 
six  brothers  ranging  in  age  from  forty-eight  to  sixty-two  years,  none  of  whom 
had  ever  married.  (Nos.  7,  8,  9,  12,  16,  17  on  accompanying  chart.)  All  six  suf- 
fered from  an  infection  of  the  eyes  and  eyelids  which  in  one  case"  caused  com- 
plete and  in  two  others  partial  blindness.  This  condition  never  received  medical 
attention,  except  in  the  case  of  one  who  became  totally  blind.  The  diagnosis  of 
the  physician  at  that  time  was  that  the  infection  had  a  syphilitic  origin.  Three 
of  the  six  have  suffered  all  their  lives  with  a  skin  trouble  which  they  call 
erysipelas.     This  has  never  received  medical  attention. 

None  of  the  six  was  considered  normal  mentally.  Of  the  two  oldest,  (Nos. 
7  and  8  on  the  chart)  both  of  whom  are  dead,  one  (No.  8)  taught  school  as  a 
young  man.  It  is  probable,  therefore  that  he  suffered  later  from  a  form  of 
mental  deterioration.  He  died  as  the  result  of  what  was  called  a  "white  swelling" 
which,  according  to  this  same  physician,  was  syphilitic  in  nature.  The  second  of 
these  two  (No.  7),  because  of  mental  incapacity,  was  never  able  to  earn  his  own 
living.  Both  of  them  were  supported  by  the  county  for  the  last  ten  years  of  their 
lives.  Of  the  four  who  are  now  living,  (Nos.  9,  12,  16,  17,  three  (Nos.  9,  12,  17) 
are  feebleminded  and  have  decided  speech  defects.  One  of  these  has  in  addition, 
a  very  noticeable  choreic  motion  of  the  head.  He  exhibits  symptoms  of  brain 
syphilis. 

The  fourth,  (No.  16)  once  owned  a  ranch  of  his  own  but  now  works  as  a 
farm  laborer.  He  has  a  marked  ataxic  gait,  and  pin-point  pupils  which  do  not 
react  to  light  or  distance.  He  has  a  speech  defect.  On  the  Abbreviated  Yerkes- 
Bridges  Point  Scale,  he  made  a  mental  age  of  8.8  years,  but  his  vocabulary  and 
the  continuity  with  which  he  gave  his  family  history  showed  that  he  had  once 
possessed  a  much  better  order  of  intelligence.  However,  no  disturbance  of  either 
remote  or  immediate  memory  was  noted.  He  and  one  of  the  feebleminded 
brothers,  (No.  17)  now  support  the  four  by  working  on  the  farms  of  their 
relatives. 

i 
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The  other  two,  (Nos.  9  and  12)  are  so  low  grade  that  they  have  never  been 
able  to  support  themselves.  On  the  Yerkes-Bridges  Point  Scale,  one  of  them 
made  a  mental  age  of  about  six  years  and  the  other  of  about  eight  years.  The 
tests  were  necessarily  approximate  because  of  their  poor  vision.  All  four  would 
undoubtedly  be  dependent  upon  the  public  for  support  were  it  not  for  the  re- 
sponsibility assumed  by  their  relatives. 

These  six  brothers  belonged  to  a  fraternity  of  fourteen  children  of  whom  ten 
grew  to  maturity. 

A  brother  of  the  six,  (No.  10)  lives  on  a  ranch  near  them,  has  a  fairly  good 
order  of  intelligence,  and  is  a  good  citizen,  although  somewhat  erratic.  He  also 
suffers  from  an  eye  infection.  His  three  children  are  well  regarded  in  their 
community,  but  two  of  his  grandchildren  have  been  before  the  juvenile  court  on 
delinquency  charges  and  one  of  them  is  now  at  the  Fort  Grant  Industrial  School. 

The  remaining  three  members  of  the  fraternity,  (Nos.  6,  11,  and  14)  never 
lived  in  Arizona.  Little  could  be  learned  of  them.  So  far  as  could  be  learned,  the 
oldest  of  the  fraternity  (No.  6)  was  quite  a  normal  man,  who  married  and  had 
nine  children.  Another  brother,  \No.  11)  never  married  and  suffers  from  a 
cancer  on  the  face.     His  occupation  is  that  of  a  cattleman. 

A  sister  (No.  14)  lived  a  loose  sexual  life  previous  to  her  marriage.  She 
became  the  mother  of  fifteen  children,  one  of  whom,  born  before  her  marriage, 
has  achieved  a  good  deal  of  distinction  in  his  profession  and  is  well  known  as 
having  held  public  offices  in  two  counties  of  Arizona,  but  is  held  back  from  all 
of  the  honors  that  might  be  his  because  of  his  habit  of  excessive  drinking.  Two 
children  by  her  legitimate  husband,  who  also  live  in  Arizona,  are  citizens  of 
mediocre  ability.  One  is  the  father  of  an  epileptic  imbecile.  The  other  is  the 
mother  of  a  girl  who  is  sexually  loose  and  of  a  son  who  is  a  juvenile  delinquent. 

The  mother  of  this  fraternity  of  fourteen,  was  born  in  South  Carolina  in  1826 
and  died  in  Arizona  at  eighty-seven  years  of  age.  The  cause  of  death  was  given 
as  "old  age."  She  suffered  all  her  life  with  a  skin  disease  similar  to  that  which 
affected  three  of  her  sons.  She  was  described  as  very  patient,  "awful  religious," 
and  as  having  nothing  to  do  with  her  neighbors.  But  the  most  enlightening  thing 
that  was  said  about  her  was  "Some  said  she  wasn't  right  bright."  She  was 
remembered  by  others  whose  judgment  could  be  trusted,  as  a  woman  of  a  low 
order  of  intelligence. 

The  father  of  this  fraternity  of  fourteen  was  born  in  Alabama  in  1815  and 
emigrated  to  Utah  in  1847.  He  died  in  that  state  at  sixty-two  years  of  age,  of 
malaria.  He  always  worked  as  a  farmer  and  lived  a  very  active  life,  although  he 
never  prospered  materially.  He  was  remembered  as  a  man  of  good  intelligence. 
His  first  wife  died  at  twenty-five  years  of  age  after  having  borne  five  children. 
No  one  was  found  who  could  describe  her  or  give  the  cause  of  her  death.  She 
was  a  member  of  the  L.  family,  a  description  of  which  follows  this  one.  Some- 
thing was  learned  of  the  two  of  her  five  children  who  lived  in  Arizona. 

A  daughter  (No.  4),  who  died  recently  at  seventy-five  years  of  age,  was  an 
intelligent  and  respected  woman  and  the  progenitor  of  a  line  of  good  citizens. 
A  son,  (No.  5)  now  living  at  seventy-four  years  of  age,  is  regarded  quite  dif- 
ferently. He  has  good  intelligence,  but  is  tricky,  dishonest,  and  domineering. 
It  is  commonly  stated  that  any  money  owed  by  this  man  or  any  of  his  children 
is  not  likely  to  be  paid.  He  is  lazy  and  his  family  has  been  largely  supported  by 
his  wife.     He  has  poor  vision  because  of  an  infection  of  the  eyes.     About  thirty- 
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four  years  ago,  he  first  noticed  a  numbness  which  gradually  extended  over  his 
feet  and  legs  until  he  finally  became  unable  to  walk.  For  the  last  fifteen  years 
he  has  walked  very  little  and  for  the  past  three  has  been  confined  to  a  wheel- 
chair. No  medical  diagnosis  of  this  condition  was  obtained.  His  ten  children 
are  all  considered  worthless,  and  of  an  inferior  moral  make-up,  although  none 
of  them  can  be  called  feebleminded.  Of  his  forty  grandchildren  several  of  the 
girls  are  sexually  loose  and  several  of  the  boys  young  rowdies.  In  two  families 
the  grandchildren  are  said  to  be  much  below  par,  physically  as  well  as  in 
intelligence.  None  of  them  has  'ever  been  before  a  court,  but  this  is  largely  be- 
cause they  live  in  a  rather  isolated  country  district. 


The  L.  Family 


[Attention  was  first  called  to  this  family  by  a  physician  in  the  state  who 
said  that  in  their  valley  the  stock  had  the  reputation  of  being  especially  poor, 
that  its  members  usually  married  into  other  poor  stocks,  and  that  a  great  deal 
of  the  crime  and  subnormality  of  that  valley  could  be  traced  to  this  family. 
Later,  physicians  at  the  state  hospital  called  attention  to  two  of  their  patients, 
both  low-grade  imbeciles,  who  upon  investigation  were  found  to  belong  to  this 
same  family.  With  them  as  the  starting  point,  a  heredity  history  has  been 
obtained  which  is  interesting  because  of  the  number  of  cases  of  mental  defect 
and  abnormal  emotional  control  on  the  paternal  side,  while  on  the  maternal  side 
there  are  some  individuals  who  show  tendencies  to  instability  and  lawlessness 
and  others  who  are  respected  and  hold  more  or  less  prominent  public  positions. 
The  fact  that  in  four  instances  in  which  members  of  the  L.  Family  have  married 
members  of  the  O.  Family  mentally  defective  children  have  been  born  is  certainly 
indicative  of  tainted  stocks.] 

The  history  could  not  be  carried  as  far  as  was  desirable,  owing  to  the  fact 
that  many  members  of  the  family  were  living  outside  the  state;  also  because 
practically  all  of  those  living  in  Arizona  were  isolated  ranchers,  so  that  it  was 
expensive  to  see  them.  Enough  information  has  been  secured,  however,  to 
illustrate  the  significance  of  hereditary  factors  in  cases  of  mental  abnormality. 

The    Fraternity 

1.  M.  L.,  male,  was  born  in  1879  in  Arizona.  He  had  epileptiform  convulsions 
for  seven  years,  beginning  when  he  was  four  and  a  half  years  old,  so  that  he 
never  went  to  school.  He  was  generally  recognized  as  a  low-grade  imbecile, 
unable  to  do  more  than  the  simplest  kind  of  work  and  entirely  unfit  to  earn  his 
own  living.  A  habit  of  night  wandering  greatly  annoyed  the  people  of  the 
countryside,  for  he  would  appear  at  most  unexpected  times  and  places.  The 
young  men  of  the  town  made  him  and  his  two  younger  brothers,  both  imbeciles, 
the  butts  of  many  jokes,  and  liked  especially  to  get  them  drunk.  M.  met  his 
death  when  forty-two  years  old  by  starving  and  exposure  on  the  desert.  He 
heard  his  parents  discussing  the  advisability  of  sending  him  to  the  state  hospital, 
ran  away,  and  was  lost. 

2.  E.  L.,  male,  forty  years  old,  born  in  Arizona.  His  mother  says  that  he 
had  brain  fever  as  a  baby,  which  left  him  helpless.  He  did  not  walk  until  three 
years  old,  nor  talk  until  seven,  and  was  sick  a  great  deal  as  a  growing  child.  He 
went  to  school  a  little,  but  could  not  learn.     He  was  able  to  pitch  hay  and  chop 
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wood,  but  could  never  support  himself.  Because  of  a  habit  of  running  away  and 
also  because  people  in  the  community  were  afraid  of  him,  he  was  committed  to 
the  state  hospital,  where  he  has  been  diagnosed  as  a  low-grade  imbecile. 

3.  N.  L.,  female,  born  in  1884  in  Arizona.  She  died  at  twenty-three  years, 
of  typhoid  fever.  She  finished  the  eighth  grade  and  attended  high  school  for  two 
years.  Every  one  who  knew  her  spoke  well  of  her.  She  married  a  member  of  a 
family  in  which  there  are  several  cases  of  mental  disorder.  She  had  two  children. 
The  second  died  in  infancy  of  whooping  cough.  The  first,  a  boy,  was  smothered 
by  a  cave-in  at  thirteen  years  of  age.  His  intelligence  was  said  to  be  average, 
but  he  was  cunning  and  shrewd,  would  steal,  and  was  most  untruthful  and  un- 
dependable.  He  had  a  violent,  uncontrolled  temper  and  caused  his  teachers  much 
trouble.     Once  in  a  fit  of  temper  he  tried  to  shoot  his  grandmother. 

4.  D.  L.,  male,  thirty-six  years  old,  born  in  Arizona.  He  had  convulsions 
while  teething,  and  was  sickly  until  about  three  years  of  age.  He  also  went  to 
school  but  could  not  learn,  was  less  able  to  do  work  of  any  kind  than  his 
brother  E.  and  finally,  because  of  his  habits  of  running  away  and  creating  a 
disturbance  in  the  community,  was  committed  to  the  state  hospital,  where  he 
has  been  diagnosed  as  a  low-grade  imbecile. 

5.  P.  L.,  female,  thirty-three  years  old,  born  in  Arizona.  She  reached  the 
sixth  grade  in  school.  Her  intelligence  is  of  a  fair  order,  according  to  descrip- 
tions. She  married  a  brother  of  her  sister  N's  husband.  He  deserted  her  just 
previous  to  the  birth  of  their  third  child,  remaining  away  for  five  years,  during 
which  time  he  lived  the  life  of  a  vagabond.  When  he  returned,  his  wife  received 
him  as  if  nothing  had  happened.  They  now  have  five  children,  the  oldest  twelve 
years  old,  all  of  whom  are  said  to  be  somewhat  below  normal.  During  the  five 
years  of  her  husband's  absence    P.  was  helped  financially  by  the  county. 

6.  A  boy,  who  died  at  four  and  a  half  months,  of  spinal  meningitis. 

7.  A  boy,  who  died  at  thirteen  months,  of  summer  complaint.  A  relative 
said  that  this  child  was  never  able  to  sit  up,  and  was  very  abnormal  in  appear- 
ance;  she  felt  sure  that  if  it  had  lived  it  would  never  have  developed  normally. 

8.  J.  L.,  female,  twenty-four  years  old,  born  in  Arizona.  She  finished  the 
eighth  grade  and  went  two  years  to  high  school.  A  former  teacher  says  that 
she  was  rather  seclusive  and  had  no  friends  among  the  girls.  In  childhood  she 
suffered  an  attack  of  chorea.     She  is  now  married  and  has  two  little  children. 

9.  L.  L.,  female,  twenty-two  years  old,  born  in  Arizona.  She  graduated  from 
high  school  and  is  now  teaching  in  one  of  the  rural  schools  of  the  state.  Her 
superintendent  says  she  is  a  bright  girl,  but  a  poor  disciplinarian.  She  has 
recently  married. 

10.  V.  E.,  male,  eighteen  years  old,  born  in  Arizona.  He  is  at  present  work- 
ing in  a  machine  shop  in  California.  He  was  expelled  from  school  at  sixteen 
years  when  in  the  seventh  grade,  because  he  could  not  get  along  with  the 
teachers.  He  was  subject  to  violent  temper  tantrums.  At  such  times  he  would 
try  to  commit  physical  violence  on  whoever  had  incurred  his  displeasure.  One 
of  his  aunts  described  him  as  dangerous  to  be  at  large.  He  has  been  known  to 
steal  such  things  as  auto  accessories,  but  has  never  been  brought  before  a  court. 
As  to  his  intellectual  level,  opinions  differed.  A  physician  estimated  it  at  25 
per  cent  of  normal.  His  former  schoolmates  did  not  consider  him  "smart,"  and 
one  of  them  said;  "The  kids  could  make  a  fool  of  him  very  easily."  However,  the 
more  reliable  opinions  coincide  with  that  of  a  teacher  whose  judgment  can  be 
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trusted.     This  man  said  of  him,  "He  is  not  just  right,  but  it  is  not  a  defect  in 
intelligence. 

11.  R.  L.,  female,  seventeen  years  old,  born  in  Arizona.  She  is  in  the 
eighth  grade  at  school  and  is  considered  by  every  one  as  a  normal  child  of  good 
intelligence." 

The   Father  and    His   Fraternity 

"W.  A.  L.,  sixty-six  years  old,  born  in  Utah  went  to  school  very  little,  but 
can  read,  write,  and  figure.  During  the  early  part  of  his  life  he  farmed,  and  was 
fairly  successful.  A  few  years  ago  he  mortgaged  his  farm  and  now  spends  most 
of  his  time  prospecting  in  the  hills.  He  has  lost  most  of  his  money,  but  talks  a 
great  deal  about  the  time  when  he  is  going  to  be  rich  and  become  an  extensive 
land  holder,  with  many  employees  responsible  to  him.  He  loves  to  expand  upon 
his  abilities,  and  is  said  to  have  had  a  very  good  opinion  of  himself  from  the 
time  he  was  a  boy,  so  much  so  that  he  was  disliked  by  many  people.  From  the 
time  he  was  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  old  up  to  about  fifty  years  of  age,  he  was  a 
very  heavy  drinker  of  whiskey.  He  also  has  always  been  subject  to  violent  fits 
of  temper,  when  he  loses  all  control  of  himself  "and  acts  like  a  wild  man."  At 
these  times  he  has  been  known  to  do  such  things  as  knock  down  a  horse  with  a 
club,  and  has  cruelly  mistreated  his  wife  and  children.  As  a  younger  man,  he 
was  very  jealous  of  his  wife  and  at  the  present  time  is  given  to  surmising  things 
on  slight  evidence.  He  fabricates  a  story  upon  some  slight  incident  and  then 
believes  it.  Altogether,  he  has  a  very  abnormal  personality,  if  not  an  actual 
psychosis.  He  was  not  interviewed  because  of  his  absence  in  the  hills.  Intel- 
lectually, he  is  evidently  below  the  normal.  An  old  neighbor  said  of  him  that 
"he  was  a  bigger  fool  than  any  of  his  boys."  Physically  he  has  always  been  in 
good  condition. 

He  was  the  sixth  of  ten  children.     Only  two  of  his  fraternity  lived  in  Arizona. 

1.  A  female.  She  always  lived  and  finally  died  in  Utah,  leaving  a  large 
family,  all  of  whom  were  the  children  of  her  second  husband.  She  had  a  violent 
temper.  She  separated  from  her  first  husband.  She  suffered  from  rheumatism 
during  the  latter  part  of  her  life. 

2.  A  female.     She  died  at  three  years  as  a  result  of  accident. 

3.  A  female,  seventy-two  years  old,  born  in  Utah.  She  is  now  living  in 
Arizona.  She  is  a  quiet,  unassuming  person,  but  is  said  by  those  who  have 
known  her,  to  be  poorly  balanced  and  undependable.  She  has  nine  children,  all 
respectable  and  of  good  intelligence. 

4.  A  male,  who  died  a  few  years  ago  in  Utah  of  pneumonia.  His  personality 
was  very  similar  to  that  of  his  brother  W.  A.  .L.  (No.  6).  He  had  fits  of  unreason- 
able temper  in  which  he  lost  control  of  himself,  but  he  was  not  such  a  heavy 
drinker  as  his  brother.  He  had  five  children,  two  girls,  who  were  said  to  be 
bright,  and  three  boys,  all  mentally  defective.  Two  of  these  boys  were  able  to 
talk  and  worked  digging  drains,  under  their  father's  supervision.  The  third  was 
not  able  to  talk,  could  not  work,  and  from  description  must  have  been  an  idiot. 
If  living,  he  is  now  about  seventeen  years  old,  and  is  the  youngest  of  the  fra- 
ternity. The  story  was  told  that  when  this  man  married  a  second  time,  his  wife 
refused  to  have  these  three  boys  in  the  house  with  her,  so  he  was  forced  to  build 
a  special  shack  on  his  place  for  them  to  live  in,  and  he  cared  for  them  himself. 
It  is  not  known  what  has  become  of  them  since  their  father's  death. 
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5.  A  male,  sixty-eight  years  old,  now  living  in  Utah.  He  also  has  an  uncon- 
trollable temper,  but  has  not  been  a  drinking  man.  He  had  several  children  by 
three  wives — no  one  interviewed  seemed  to  know  just  how  many.  One  of  these 
had  a  spinal  deformity,  said  to  have  been  caused  in  infancy  when  his  father 
kicked  him  off  the  porch.  This  child  was  said  to  have  had  normal  intelligence. 
He  died  when  about  ten  years  old.  Another  child,  a  daughter,  was  described  as 
"kind  of  silly."  She  never  went  tp  school  and  never  married,  but  was  a  good 
cook  and  houseworker.  Two  people  said  that  there  were  mentally  defective  sons 
in  this  family  also,  but  definite  information  as  to  this  could  not  be  obtained. 

6.  W.  A.  L.,  described  above  as  father  of  the  fraternity. 

7.  J.  L.,  a  male  born  in  Utah,  sixty-four  years  old.  He  now  lives  in  Ari- 
zona and  makes  his  living  by  farming  and  trapping.  He  is  rather  a  negative 
character  and  has  little  energy.  He  does  not  amount  to  much.  No  one  inter- 
viewed had  any  respect  for  him.  He  impresses  one  as  rather  sly,  with  little 
regard  for  the  truth,  but  as  having  average,  intelligence.  He  was  implicated  in 
the  murder  of  a  man.  For  this  murder,  a  connection  of  his  by  marriage,  went 
to  jail.  After  being  held  in  jail  for  three  months,  he  was  discharged  for  lack  of 
evidence.  J.  L.  married  a  woman  in  Utah  and  deserted  her  after  she  had  borne 
seven  children.  One  of  these  children  died  at  four  years,  of  the  croup.  The 
others  he  admitted  he  had  heard  nothing  of  for  twenty  years.  From  other 
sources  it  was  learned  that  one  of  his  boys  was  about  on  a  par  in  intelligence 
with  the  two  L.  brothers  who  are  in  the  state  hospital,  two  others  are  below 
average  ability,  and  a  daughter  was  sexually  immoral.  The  mother  of  these 
seven  children  was  a  first  cousin  of  the  mother  of  the  L.  boys,  about  whom  this 
history  is  written.  J.  L.  married  again  in  Arizona,  a  woman  with  rather  a  ques- 
tionable reputation.  By  her  he  had  one  daughter,  who  is  twenty- one  years  old. 
She  has  left  her  first  husband  and  is  living  with  her  second.  She  is  considered 
silly,  and  fly-away,  but  as  possessing  ordinary  intelligence. 

S.  A  female,  about  sixty-two  years  old  now  living  in  Utah.  She  is  a  dwarf, 
short  and  very  thick  through  the  shoulders  and  neck.  This  deformity  is  said  to 
have  been  caused  by  an  injury  in  childhood.  She  also  has  a  violent  temper. 
Some  one  said  that  she  and  her  two  younger  sisters,  as  children,  would  quarrel 
till  one  would  think  they  would  kill  one  another.     She  has  had  no  children. 

9.  A  female,  about  sixty  years  old,  now  living  in  Utah.  She  is  well 
spoken  of. 

10.  A  female,  who  was  killed  in  an  accident  at  twenty-five  years  of  age. 
She  worked  at  housework  and  was  well  spoken  of. 

The  Father's  Father 

E.  L.  was  born  in  England,  worked  as  a  mechanic  and  a  carpenter,  and  died 
in  Utah  when  about  ninety  years  old  of  a  brain  hemorrhage.  He  was  not  a 
drinking  man,  but  had  a  bad  temper.  Some  one  said  that  he  was  always  having 
trouble  with  the  young  folks  in  his  community  because  they  would  tease  him  and 
he  would  chase  them.  He  had  ten  children,  by  a  second  wife,  none  of  whom  ever 
came  to  Arizona  and  about  whom  little  could  be  learned.  Two  of  the  sons  of 
this  marriage  married  first  cousins  of  the  mother  of  the  L  brothers,  and  both 
had  mentally  defective  children.  One  of  these  children  was  evidently,  from 
description,  a  hydrocephalic  who  died  in  infancy.  There  are  said  to  be  cases  of 
mental  defect  in  other  branches  of  this  family. 
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The   Father's   Mother 

Li.  A.  was  born  in  England  and  died  in  Utah  at  eighty-five  years.  She  was 
described  as  quick-tempered  and  independent. 

The    Mother   and    Her   Fraternity 

J.  H.  O.,  sixty  years  old,  was  born  in  Utah.  She  went  to  school  very  little, 
can  barely  read  and  write,  and  is  very  ignorant  of  things  outside  of  her  own 
limited  environment.  As  to  her  native  ability,  she  is  not  far  below  the  average 
of  the  community.  Her  physical  condition  is  good.  She  has  a  quiet,  patient 
disposition,  accepting  all  her  troubles  as  divinely  sent.  She  is  the  fifth  of  ten 
children. 

1.  A  male.  He  lives  in  Utah  where  he  worked  as  a  miner  for  forty  years. 
He  has  five  children. 

2.  A  male,  who  died  at  one  week.  He  was  physically  abnormal  in  develop- 
ment. 

3.  A  male  who  died  at  two  years  of  burns. 

3.  A  male  who  died  at  two  years,   of  burns. 

4.  A  male,  who  was  born  in  Utah  and  died  at  about  fifty-one  years  in 
Arizona.  He  worked  as  a  miner  and  cow  man.  He  was  a  heavy  drinker,  treach- 
erous, and  is  said  to  have  been  the  instigator  of  several  murders  in  his  com- 
munity, the  motive  for  which  was  robbery.  He  was  smart  enough  not  to  get 
caught.  He  is  also  said  to  have  had  little  regard  for  the  ownership  of  any  cattle 
he  wished  to  appropriate.  Some  one  called  him  "a  vicious  criminal."  He  had  at 
least  eight  children,  of  whom  three,  a  son  and  two  daughters,  live  in  Arizona. 
The  son  was  described  as  a  bright  fellow,  a  hustler,  and  as  honest  as  cow  men 
usually  are.     The  two  daughters  are  intelligent  and  respected. 

5.  J.  H.  O.  She  was  described  above  as  the  mother  of  the  fraternity  first 
described  in  the  family  history. 

6.  A  male,  born  in  Utah.  He  was  killed  in  Arizona  twenty-six  years  ago 
at  about  thirty-eight  years  of  age,  during  a  drunken  row.  He  had  been  throwing 
rocks  at  a  man  who  pulled  his  gun  in  retaliation.  He  was  a  heavy  drinker,  was 
always  quarreling  with  somebody,  and  liked  to  do  such  things  as  making  a  man 
whom  he  might  chance  to  meet  on  the  road  dance  by  shooting  at  his  feet.  He 
always  worked  for  wages  on  the  near-by  ranches.  He  married  a  woman  of  good 
character  and  intelligence  and  had  three  children,  all  of  whom  are  in  Arizona. 
The  son  is  a  respected  citizen,  holding  an  elective  county  office.  The  two 
daughters  are  well  spoken  of,  but  the  husband  of  one  was  sent  to  jail  for  bigamy. 

7.  N.  O.,  female,  born  in  Utah,  fifty-six  years  old,  now  living  in  Arizona. 
She  has  been  married  twice,  to  brothers.  Her  first  husband  was  considered  of 
no  account  and  did  not  work  because  of  i-heumatism.  Her  second  husband  was 
a  brighter  and  more  respected  man.  N.  has  a  rather  disagreeable  disposition, 
but  is  respected  because  she  has  kept  her  family  together  in  the  face  of  difficul- 
ties by  going  out  washing  and  nursing.  She  has  had  eleven  children,  four  by  the 
first  husband  and  seven  by  the  second. 

These  children  range  from  thirty-eight  to  eleven  years  of  age.  All  have 
good  intelligence  and,  with  two  exceptions,  are  well  considered.  A  son  is  spoken 
of  disparagingly  because  of  low  standards  of  sexual  morality,  and  a  daughter 
had  the  reputation  of  being  sexually  loose  previous  to  her  marriage.  She  had  an 
illegitimate   child,  and  on  another  occasion   was   prosecuting-  witness   in   a  rape 
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case.     The  brother,   above  mentioned,   was   held  in   jail   several   days  for  impli- 
cation in  this  case. 

8.  H.  O.,  a  female,  fifty-four  years  old,  born  in  Utah.  She  is  now  living  in 
Arizona.  She  reached  the  seventh  grade  in  school,  but  impresses  one  as  being  a 
dullard.  She  has  been  a  petty  thief  from  her  earliest  childhood,  and  her  husband 
and  all  her  children  have  always  been  in  the  habit  of  taking  whatever  they  hap- 
pened to  want  from  their  neighbors  and  making  no  secret  of  it.  They  would  cut 
grass  from  their  neighbor's  fields  to  feed  their  cattle,  and  would  tell  a  neighbor 
that  his  potatoes  were  better  than  theirs,  that  they  had  had  some  for  dinner. 
The  family  was  never  dependent,  but,  as  some  one  said,  they  stole  enough  to  get 
by.  H.  herself  says  that  she  always  was  the  odd  sheep  of  the  family  and  had 
to  do  all  the  drudgery.  She  attributes  this  to  the  fact  that  her  face  and  hands 
are  badly  disfigured  by  a  burn  received  in  childhood.  She  married  an  old  Con- 
federate soldier  who  amounted  to  very  little.  He  loved  to  tell  stories  and  seldom 
worked.  He  is  now  dead.  They  had  thirteen  children  of  whom  ten  are  living. 
Each  of  the  ten  reached  the  seventh  or  eighth  grade  in  public  school.  The  fol- 
lowing are  the  children  of  H.  O.: 

a.  A  girl,  thirty-six  years  old,  now  living  in  California  with  her  third 
husband.  Her  first  husband  died  and  she  left  her  second.  She  is  looked  down 
upon  as  having  a  rather  questionable  standard  of  sexual  morality.  Her  present 
husband  has  been  indicted  for  destroying-  property.  She  has  had  ten  children, 
six  of  whom  are  now  living. 

b.  A  boy,  thirty -four  years  old.  He  lives  on  a  rented  ranch  and  has  the 
reputation  of  taking  things  that  do  not  belong  to  him.  His  mother  says  that  he 
was  once  arrested  for  larceny,   but  the  case   could  not  be  proved  against  him. 

c.  A  boy,  thirty-two  years  old,  who  lives  in  town  and  works  irregularly, 
usually  as  a  salesman  in  a  store.  "When  nineteen  years  old,  he  was  committed 
to  the  state  prison  for  the  murder  of  a  man  who  was  shot  in  the  back  of  the  head 
while  asleep.  Robbery  seemed  to  have  been  the  motive  for  the  crime.  He  was 
pardoned  after  one  year's  imprisonment  and  has  now  changed  his  name.  He  is 
married  and  has  three  children. 

d.  A  boy,  thirty  years  old.  He  has  been  married  twice.  He  has  never  been 
arrested,  but  is  described  as  tricky.  He  once  tried  to  abandon  his  one-year-old 
child  by  his  first  wife. 

e.  and  f.     Two  children  who  died  in  infancy. 

g.  A  boy,  twenty-four  years  old.  He  manages  the  laundry  of  a  hospital. 
He  has  been  arrested  several  times  for  drunkeness  and  carrying  a  gun.  He  has 
a  wife  and  two  children. 

h.  A  boy,  twenty-two  years  old  who  works  as  a  laborer.  He  has  been  in 
jail  for  larceny.     He  is  married. 

i.  A  boy,  twenty  years  old.  He  runs  a  delivery  wagon,  and  lives  at  home. 
He  has  been  in  juvenile  court  for  truancy. 

j.     A  girl,  eighteen  years  old.     She  is  married, 
k.     A  girl,  sixteen  years  old.     She  is  married. 

1.  A  girl,  eleven  years  old,  who  weighs  163  younds.  She  is  in  the  fifth,  grade 
in  school. 

m.    A  still-born  child. 
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9.  A  female,  fifty-two  years  old,  born  in  Utah.  She  lives  now  in  Arizona. 
She  has  been  married  twice,  lives  in  a  comfortable  home,  and  is#  respected.  She 
has  had  seven  children,  all  of  very  good  character  and  intelligence.  Her  oldest 
son  holds  a  prominent  position  in  their  community  and  another  son,  who  gradu- 
ated from  high  school  was  characterized  by  one  of  his  teachers  as  a  fine  student. 

10.  A  male,  about  fifty  years  old,  born  in  Utah.  He  is  in  the  cattle  business 
in  Arizona.  He  has  a  good  reputation.  He  has  held  public  office  in  his  town. 
He  married,  as  his  first  wife,  a  woman  who  was  described  as  a  "natural -born 
prostitute."  He  separated  from  her  and  married,  as  his  second  wife,  a  woman  of 
good  reputation.     He  has  had  eight  children. 

The   Mother's   Father  and    His   Fraternity 

1.  T.  O.,  was  born  in  Ohio,  and  died  in  Arizona  in  1921  at  eighty-five  years 
of  age.  For  the  last  twenty-two  years  of  his  life,  he  was  separated  from  his  wife 
and  lived  with  his  daughter,  H.  O.  For  about  ten  years  of  this  time,  he  was 
receiving  county  aid,  first  $10.00  and  later  $25.00  a  month.  As  a  younger  man, 
he  was  fond  of  telling  stories  of  his  own  prowess  and  was  considered  rather  a 
joke.  He  was  described  as  a  "blowhard",  but  was  rather  shrewd.  He  had  little 
feeling  for  his  children  and  was  cruel  to  animals.  He  was  somewhat  of  a 
veterinarian.  He  once  set  a  child's  broken  arm,  for  which  he  took  a  plug  of 
tobacco  and  a  sack  of  corn  in  payment.  As  a  young  man,  he  weighed  350  pounds, 
and  as  he  grew  older,  it.  became  difficult  for  him  to  walk.  During  the  last  years 
of  his  life,  his  mind  was  affected  and  he  became  so  difficult  to  get  along  with 
and  so  disagreeable  that  his  children,  with  the  exception  of  H.  O.,  were  afraid 
of  him. 

2.  J.  O.,  male,  was  considered  a  very  dependable,  respectable  man,  of  better 
intelligence  than  his  brother  T.  O.  At  one  time  he  was  a  sheriff  in  Utah.  He 
married  a  sister  of  the  woman  T.  O.  married  and  had  eight  children.  Both  J.  O. 
and  his  wife  lived  in  Utah  and  are  now  dead. 

Two  of  their  daughters  married  L.  brothers,  as  already  described  in  the 
account  of  the  half  brothers  and  sisters  of  W.  A.  L.  the  father  of  the  two  boys 
in  the  state  hospital.  Both  these  daughters  are  said  to  have  had  mentally  defec- 
tive children.  A  son  is  the  only  one  of  the  fraternity  living  in  Arizona.  He  is 
about  sixty  years  old.  He  was  a  heavy  drinker  until  prohibition  went  into  effect. 
On  the  whole,  he  and  his  wife  are  considered  good  citizens.  They  had  fourteen 
children,  of  whom  seven  grew  to  maturity.  Two  daughters  married  prominent 
men  in  their  town.  A  son  spent  several  years  in  the  penitentiary  for  a  murder 
committed  while  robbing  some  one,  but  was  pardoned  and  is  now  said  to  be 
doing  very  well.  While  in  prison  he  contracted  a  drug  habit.  The  other  children 
in  this  family  are  average  citizens. 

3.  L.  O.,  female,  born  in  1824.  She  died  at  twenty-five  years  of  age.  She 
married  A.  F.  B.  and  her  descendants  are  described  under  the  heading  "The  B. 
Family",  in  this  report. 

4.  S.  O.,  female,  who  was  said  tp  be  very  like  her  brother  T.  O.,  in  charac- 
teristics. It  was  her  daughter  who  married  J.  L.,  paternal  uncle  of  the  two  boys 
in  the  state  hospital,  and  whose  children  have  already  been  described  in  this 
history,  5,   6,  and  7    three  members  of  this  fraternity  who  lived  in  other  states. 

The  other's   Mother  and   her   Fraternity 

A.  M.,  eighty-three  years  old,  was  born  in  Mississippi  and  is  now  living  in 
Arizona.     She  is  a  bright,  independent  old  lady,  rather  forgetful,  but  with  lots 
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of  spirit.  She  has  now  a  much  better  order  of  intelligence  than  her  husband 
ever  had. 

One  of  her  sisters  married  J.  O.,  and  her  descendants  have  already  been 
described. 

A  half  brother  was  a  prominent  man  in  his  township  and  two  of  his  sons 
hold  public  positions,  one  in  his  township  and  the  other  in  the  state.  A  daughter 
is  the  wife  of  one  of  the  best  farmers  in  the  county. 

Another  half  brother  was  described  as  stubborn  and  peculiar,  but  he  makes 
a  good  living  as  a,  farmer.  There  are  other  members  of  this  fraternity  living  in 
other  states  for  whom  no  history  was  obtained. 


The  G.  Family 


[A  hopeless  epileptic,  destined  to  be  a  state  charge  as  long  as  he  lives,  was 
fathered  by  an  epileptic  and  had  a  maternal  grandmother  who  had  epileptiform 
attacks  and  migraine  following  her  menopause.  Eugenic  control  would  have 
saved  many  heartaches  and  much  public  expense.] 

B.  G.  was  the  second  of  twins,  born  in  August,  1903,  in  Arizona.  He 
weighed  four  and  a  half  pounds  at  birth,  whereas  his  twin,  a  girl,  weighed 
seven  pounds.  The  delivery  of  both  children  was  instrumental  and  was  espe- 
cially difficult  in  the  case  of  the  boy.  He  had  several  convulsions  immediately 
after  birth  and  again -at  two  years  of  age.  They  have  continued  from  that 
time  to  the  present.  He  was  walking  at  fifteen  months  and  learned  to  talk 
normally.  He  never  attended  school,  but  was  taught  by  his  mother  at  home. 
He  could  read  and  spell,  but  did  not  learn  to  write.  There  was  a  gradual  men- 
tal deterioration  and  his  mother  had  him  committed  to  the  state  hospital  at 
thirteen  years  of  age,  because  of  his  epileptic  condition.  Although  the  state 
hospital  was  not  the  proper  place  for  him,  there  was  no  other  place  for  him 
to  go  and  his  condition  was  such  that  his  mother  could  not  keep  him  at  home. 
He  is  now  very  much  deteriorated,  is  very  slow,  and  says  but  a  few  words.  He 
is  getting  irritable,  picks  on  the  other  patients,  and  is  always  getting  into 
trouble. 

The  Sister 

There  were  no  other  brothers  or  sisters  than  the  twin  sister.  She  developed 
normally,  graduated  from  high  school  at  seventeen  years,  and  is  now  doing 
clerical  work  in  a  five-and-ten-cent  store.  She  has  never  had  a  convulsion. 
Scarlet  fever  has  been  her  only  illness.  She  is  slightly  moody,  but  otherwise  has 
no  personality  difficulties. 

The   Father 

W.  G.,  born  about  1867,  married  after  a  very  short  acquaintance  with  his 
wife,  and  she  did  not  seem  interested  in  learning  anything  about  his  past.  Her 
family  made  the  attempt,  but  could  find  out  nothing.  They  were  both  about 
thirty-five  years  old  at  the  time,  and  he  was  in  charge  of  a  gang  of  men  doing 
construction  work  in  their  town.  Soon  after  they  were  married,  she  discovered 
that  he  was  very  moody,  would  sometimes  walk  the  floor  all  night,  and  at  other 
times  would  have  periods  when  he  would  talk  constantly.  When  the  twins 
were  one  week  old,  he  suddenly  left  home  and  stayed  away  several  months. 
Members  of   the  family   were  never  able   to   discover   where   he    went,    but    they 
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believed  that  during  his  absence  he  had  been  either  in  a  hospital  for  mental 
disease  or  in  a  jail  in  some  other  state.  They  said  that  when  he  returned  there 
were  marks  on  his  ankles  as  if  he  had  been  held  by  force.  He  left  a  second 
time  when  the  children  were  about  eight  months  old,  and  has  never  been  heard 
from  since.  Plis  wife  later  disclosed  the  fact  that  he  was  subject  to  epileptic 
attacks  at  night,  but  never  had  them  in  the  daytime.  Nothing  was  ever  known 
about  any  member  of  his  family. 

The    Mother  and    Her   Fraternity 

A.  G.  was  born  in  1867  in  Georgia.  She  finished  grammar  school  and  had 
a  musical  education.  She  taught  in  district  schools  and  kept  house  for  her 
brother  until  she  was  married.  She  was  physically  in  good  condition  until  two 
years  before  her  death,  when  she  had  a  stroke  of  paralysis  which  affected  one 
side.  She  died  at  fifty-three  years,  of  Bright's  Disease.  She  was  said  to  have 
been  very  mild  and  sweet-tempered  in  disposition.  After  being  divorced  from 
her  first  husband,  she  married  a  second  time,  but  this  marriage  also  was  un- 
happy.    She  was  the  oldest  of  six  children: 

2.  A  female,  who  lives  in  Arkansas  and  is  said  to  be  normal,  both  physical- 
ly and  mentally. 

3.  A  male,  who  died  at  seven  of  stomach   trouble. 

4.  A  male,  born  in  Georgia,  who  is  now  a  rancher  in  Arizona.  He  is  not 
very  well  developed  physically,  and  he  has  a  violent  temper.  He  is  married 
and  has  one  child,  two  years  old,  who  does  not  yet  talk.  This  child  had  scarlet 
fever  a  short  time  ago. 

5.  A  male,  born  in  Georgia  and  now  lives  in  Arizona,  where  he  has  worked 
for  the  same  firm  for  five  years.     He  is  reported  to  be  normal  in  every  respect. 

6.  A  female,  born  in  Arkansas  and  now  living  in  Arizona.  At  one  time  she 
was  thought  to  have  tuberculosis.  Later  she  had  some  severe  kidney  trouble. 
The  summer  following  that  she  suffered  from  severe  headaches.  At  present 
she  is  in  fairly  good  physical  condition,  but  does  not  look  very  strong.  She  has 
a  decidedly  fearful  and  apprehensive  turn  of  mind,  and  does  a  great  deal  of 
worrying.     She  has   one   child,  about   eight  years   old,  who   seems   quite   normal. 

The    Mother's    Father 

The  mother's  father  is  seventy-five  years  old  and  has  been  a  farmer  prac- 
tically all  of  his  life,  but  is  now  retired.  His  health  has  always  been  good! 
He  is  a  man  of  good  intelligence. 

The   Mother's   Mother 

The  mother's  mother  died  a  few  years  ago  in  Florida,  where  she  was  taken 
because  of  her  health.  Her  daughter  did  not  know  at  what  age  she  died,  no! 
the  immediate  cause  of  her  death.  She  was  said  to  have  been  in  good  physical 
condition,  up  to  the  menopause,  at  which  time  she  developed  epileptiform  seiz> 
ures,  which  continued  for  ten  years.  She  then  recovered  from  these  attacks, 
but  "was  never  quite  herself  afterwards."  Periodically  she  would  become  very 
nervous  and  suffer  from  violent  headaches  accompanied  by  nausea.  She  was 
about  seventy  years  old  at  the  time  of  her  death. 
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DELINQUENCY 


The  family  studies  reported  above  show  the  relationship  between  crime  on 
the  one  hand  and  mental  disease  and  mental  defect  on  the  other.  Many  feeble- 
minded and  psychopathic  offenders  have  been  passed  in  review.  It  is  generally 
recognized  that  large  percentages  of  persons  coming  into  the  hands  of  police 
officials  and  charged  with  offenses  before  courts  are  psychopathic.  Some  are 
mentally  diseased  some  are  deficient  in  intelligence,  and  others  have  character 
defects.  A  really  healthy  mind  does  not  originate  conduct  that  is  criminal. 
Mental  health  entails  socialization  and  therefore  precludes  antisocial  conduct. 
In  order  to  make  an  analysis  of  the  mental -health  problems  confronting  the 
people  of  Arizona  in  her  delinquents,  we  included  in  the  survey 

The  Arizona  State  Prison  at  Florence 

The  Phoenix  City  Jail 

The  county  jails   of  ten   counties 

Some  juvenile  court  cases  in  Tucson  and  Bisbee 

The  Florence  Crittenden  Home  at  Phoenix 

The  State  Industrial   School  at  Fort  Grant 


Adult  Delinquents 


We  find  an  average  daily  population  in  the  county  jails  of  the  state  of 
over  300  adults,  whose  meals  alone  cost  more  than  $54,000  a  year.  Considering 
the  salaries  of  officers,  such  as  sheriffs  and  deputies  and  judges  and  prosecutors, 
whose  time  is  given  to  the  arrest,  custody,  and  trial  of  these  offenders,  and  the 
expenses  of  maintenance  and  operation  of  the  jails,  courts,  and  offices,  $300,000  is 
is  a  low  estimate  of  the  annual  cost  of  these  offenders  to  the  people  of  Arizona. 
The  operation  of  the  state  prison  costs  nearly  $200,000  annually. 

This  levy  against  taxes  of  a  half  million  for  crime  is  an  item  of  importance 
in  state  finances.  If,  therefore,  crime  is  the  outcome  of  mental  disease  and  ill- 
nesses of  mind,  a  mental -hygiene  survey  should  hold  out  good  promises  of  direct 
relief  to  the  taxpayer.  Every  delinquency  prevented  saves  the  cost  of  the  de- 
linquency itself,  whether  in  life,  health  or  property,  as  well  as  these  costs  of 
apprehension,  custody,  trial,  transportation,  and  maintenance  of  the  delinquent. 
It  also  saves  the  productiveness  of  the  potential  delinquent  to  the  community. 

Ascertaining,  therefore,  the  mental  conditions  responsible  for  crime,  and 
thus  learning  how  to  prevent  crime,  constitutes  a  highly  beneficial  procedure, 
considered  merely  from  the  economic  point  of  view. 

Arizona  State  Prison 

The  survey  of  this  institution  was  made  in  May,  1922.  As  a  means  of  secur- 
ing a  provisional  guage  of  the  intelligence  of  each  inmate,  all  were  given  group 
intelligence  tests  (the  author's  X  form).  These  tests  were  given  under  very 
favorable  conditions.  On  account  of  the  very  large  percentages  of  Spanish- 
speaking  persons  among  the  prison  population,  Dr.  James  Hunter,  followed 
each  piece  of  instruction  and  directions  for  the  test  given  by  the  examiner  with 
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a  Spanish  translation  of  the  same.  Every  person,  therefore,  heard  the  directions 
for  each  part  of  the  test  in  English  and  in  Spanish  before  proceeding  to  execute 
the  orders. 

There  were  383  inmates  of  the  prison, — three  females  and  380  males.  Of 
this  group,  156  were  Mexicans  (118  born  in  Mexico),  29  mixed  Indians,  24 
Negroes,  and  174  of  other  taces    (practically  all  Caucasians). 

Table  i.     Nativity  of  Prisoners  and  of  Their  Parents 

Country   of  birth                                          Prisoners      Fathers  Mothers      Both   parents 

United   States 240               201  196  184 

Austria 12  3  2 

Canada 4                    4  2  1 

British   Isles 2                 18  14  8 

France 1.1  3  1 

Germany 3                    5  7  2 

Holland ....  l 

Mexico US                132  131  127 

Russia 112  1 

Sweden 13  4  3 

Other  countries 4                    5  5  5 

At   sea 1 

Unascertained 7                  11  15  11 

Total 383  383  383 

Table  1  presents  the  facts  with  regard  to  country  of  birth  of  foreign-born 
inmates  and  foreign-born  parents  of  inmates.  The  outstanding  fact  exhibited  is 
that  118  of  the  156  Mexicans  were  themselves  born  in  Mexico.  This  is  impres- 
sive when  one  considers  the  considerable  Mexican  population  of  long  standing 
in  the  present  domain  of  the  state  of  Arizona.  It  seems  to  indicate  that  a  more 
disorderly  and  criminal  class  is  coming  across  the  border  now. 

Nine  other  Mexicans  had  both  parents  in  Mexico.  Nine  others  had  one 
parent  born  in  Mexico.  This  leaves  only  20  of  the  156  Mexicans  in  the  prison 
both  of  whose  parents  were  born  in  the  United   States. 

A  small  group  is  of  British  origin  and  yet  smaller  groups  are  of  German 
and  Swedish  origins.     About  63  per  cent  were  born  in  the  United  States. 

Table  2.     Age  of  Prisoners 
Age  Number     Per  cent 

Under  20  years 33  8.6 

20  to  24  years 126  32.9 

25  to  29   years 65  17.0 

30  to   34  years 40  10.4 

35  to  39   years 49  12.8 

40   to  44  years 20  5.2 

45   to   49  years 22  5.7 

50  to  60  years 19  5.0 

Over   60   years 9  2.3 


Total 383  100.0 
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The  Arizona  State  Prison  is  no  exception  to  our  state  correctional  insti- 
tutions; it  is,  like  all  the  others,  essentially  a  young-  man's  institution,  224,  or 
58.5  per  cent  of  its  inmates  being-  under  30  years  of  age. 

Since  such  large  numbers  of  these  individuals  outgrow  the  antisocial  tend- 
encies of  their  youth  and  young  manhood,  th©  question  comes  forcibly  to  the 
mind  of  the  social  engineer,  can  we  not  take  measures  to  prevent  large  numbers 
of  these  men  from  committing  the  acts  that  bring  them  to  the  penitentiary?  Is 
this  not  a  matter  of  education? 

Table  J.     Somatic  Diseases  and  Defects  of  Prisoners, 

Classified  by  Race 

Mixed 

Somatic  diseases  and   defects            Total      Mexicans      Indians     Negroes  Others 

None   reported 256  113  21  18  104 

Eye  and  vision 17  3  2                    1  11 

Nasal    and    breathing 8  5  ....  ....  3 

Ear   and    hearing 9  3  1  ....  5 

Heart  trouble 11  7  1                   12 

Syphilis 14  6  2                    15 

Gonorrhea 5  4  ....  ....  1 

Hernia 9  3  '....  ....  6 

Stomach   and    digestive    trouble 1  1 

Injuries  and   deformities 34  10  4                   2  18 

Glandular    defect 2  1  ....  ....  1 

Rheumatism 2  ....  ....                   1  1 

Lungs 8  ....  ....  ....  8 

Tuberculosis 10  ....  ....  ....  10 

Diseases  of  kidneys 3  ....  ....  ....  3 

Others 12  1  ....                   1  10 

Total    diseases 145  44  10  7  84 

Total    inmates 383  156  29  24  174 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  physical  defects  recorded  here  are  those 
acknowledged  by  the  inmates  or  observed  in  an  interview  by  a  non-medical 
examiner  while  he  was  securing  the  personal  history.  We  made  no  real  physical 
examinations,  and  no  records  of  physical  examinations  by  the  prison  physician 
were  available.  By  this  showing,  67  per  cent  are  physically  sound.  Syphilis  and 
tuberculosis  take  heavy  tolls.  Injuries  and  deformities  are  numerous,  and  diffi- 
culties with  vision  frequent.  No  striking  differences  of  incidence  by  race 
appear. 

Table  4.     Civil  Condition  of  Prisoners,  Classified  by  Race 

Unascer- 
Race  Total     Single     Married     Widowed     Separated      Divorced     tained 

Mexicans 156  94  41  9  5  16 

Mixed    Indians 29  15  10  3  ....  1 

Negroes 24  17  4  2  1 

Others 174     96       37        9        13       18        1 

Total 383    222       92        23        19        20        7 
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94,  or  60.3  per  cent,  of  the  Mexicans  are  unmarried. 

15,  or  53.7  per  cent,  of  the  mixed  Indians  are  unmarried. 

17,  or  70.8  per  cent,  of  the  Negroes  are  unmarried. 

96,  or  55.2  per  cent,  of  the  others  are  unmarried. 

As  well  as  being-  young  men,  these  inmates  are  in  large  degree  unmarried. 
Perhaps  this  is  because  they  are  so  young,  in  many  cases.  However,  only  33 
are  under  twenty  years  of  age.  Some  few  (7),  it  will  be  seen  later,  were  sen- 
tenced for  non-support.  Racial  differences  are  not  significant  in  relation  to 
marital  condition,  except  for  the  fact  that  larger  numbers  of  Causasians  are 
"separated"  or  "divorced."  Possibly  the  Mexican,  Indian,  and  Negro  tend  to 
say  "never   married"    if   either    "separated"    or   "divorced." 

Table  5.     Previous  Industrial  Training  of  Prisoners, 
Classified  by  Race 

Race                                                                             Total  Skilled  Unskilled      No  work 

Mexicans 156  6               148                    2 

Mixed  Indians 29  2                  27 

Negroes 24  ....                 24 

Others 174  42               130                   2 

Total 383  50  329  4 

Table  6.     Preznous  Schooling  of  Prisoners, 
Classified  by  Race 
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Mexicans    156  53  21          25          17  13  20          7 

Mixed  Indians   ..    29  21          3  4  ....            1 

Negroes    24  1  1            2            3  4  13          

Others  174  10  3            2          10  6  100  28          15 

Total    383  85  25  29  30  26         137  28  16  7 

Claimed  training  in  industry  and  in  school  may  be  considered  together. 

The  mass  of  the  Mexicans  and  Indians  (148  of  156  and  27  of  29  respectively) 
and  all  the  negroes  are  without  industrial  training;  42  of  the  others  (174)  claim 
to  be  skilled  workmen;  329  of  the  whole  number  (383),  or  85.9  per  cent,  are  un- 
skilled.    As  a  group,  therefore,  they  are  untrained  men. 

As  to  school  training,  85  claim  never  to  have  been  in  school.  Seventy-four 
of  these  are  Mexicans  and  Indians.  Probably  the  84  who  claim  first,  second, 
or  third-grade  schooling  are  for  the  most  part  illiterates. 

There  is  a  very  close  relationship  shown  between  lack  of  industrial  training 
and  lack  of  school  training.  There  are  42  "others"  who  claim  to  be  skilled  work- 
men, and  43  "others"  whose  school  training  ended  in  high  school  or  college. 
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School  training',  as  such,  in  so  far  as  it  is  merely  that  of  the  three  R's,  can 
have  little  deterrent  effect  in  regard  to  crime.  The  lack  of  intelligence  that  may 
have  limited  the  school  training  is,  however,  an  important  contributing  factor 
to  delinquency. 

Table  7  presents  the  relations  of  claimed  school  training  in  this  population 
to  intelligence  rating,  stated  in  terms  of  mental  age  attained  in  the  tests 
we  gave. 

Tabic  /.     School  Training  of  Prisoners,  Classified  by  Test  Age 
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The  outstanding  fact  here  is  that  94  of  these  383  inmates,  or  24.5  per  cent, 
make  mental  ages,  by  test,  of  less  than  9  years,  which  constitutes  a  strong  pre- 
sumption that  25  per  cent  of  these  prisoners  have  too  little  endowment  in  the 
way  of  nervous  system  and  common  sense  to  enable  them  to  exercise  the  self- 
guidance  and  self-control  necessary  for  competent  and  effective  citizenship. 

The  general  trend  of  the  table  shows  a  close  correlation  of  claimed  school 
training  with  intelligence,  as  shown  by  test.  In  general  those  who  test  highest 
have  had  the  best  school  training.  But  there  are  considerable  numbers  who 
test  above  12  years  and  who  have  not  reached  the  fifth  grade  in  school.  These 
constitute  the  part  of  the  population  to  whom  the  prison  school  offers  a  real 
opportunity.  Of  such,  Ave  find  23  Mexicans,  12  Indians,  3  Negroes,  and  12 
"others" — 13.1  per  cent  of  the  population. 

For  the  defectives  and  dullards,  the  leading  educational  procedure  should 
always  consist  of  manual  and  industrial  education.  Few  of  them  can  be  made 
skillful  workmen,  even  though  they  are  still  young.  The  first  consideration  in 
rehabilitating    the    offender,    however,    is    his    social    adjustment,    and    the    first 
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means  to   this  end  is  industrial    adjustment.     Every   man   in  this   prison   should 

have  work  to  do:  and  should  make  a  day's  work  of  it  every  day.     The  work  of 
each   should  be  planned  for   his   own   social    adjustment. 

Tabic  8.     Mental  Diagnosis  of  Male  Prisoners, 
Classified  by  Race 

Diagnosis                                    Total              Mexican      Mixed  Indian  Negro  Others 

Normal   150                      18                      14  8  110 

Dullard   105                       65                         5  12  23 

Borderline  mental  defect ....  24                     18                        2  1  3 

Mental  defect  57                      49                        6  1  1 

Psychopathic  personality  ....  32                        4                     ....  1  27 

Psychoneuroses  or  neuroses    1                      ....                      ....  ....  1 

Mental  disease  or  deteriora- 
tion    11                        2                        1  1  7 


Total    380  156  28  24  172 

Table  8  omits  the  three  women  prisoners — one  a  mixed  Indian  of  normal 
mental  equipment  and  the  other  two  white  women,  one  of  whom  is  a  psycho- 
pathic person  and  the  other  a  paraphrenic. 

Of  the  men,  150,  or  39  per  cent,  are  of  normal  mentality;  105,  or  28  per  cent, 
are  dullards;  81  or  21  per  cent,  are  mental  defectives,  and  44  or  12  per  cent,  are 
insane  or  have  psychoneuroses  or  neuroses  or  are  psychopathic. 

Only  12  of  these  persons  are  mentally  diseased,  mentally  deteriorated,  or 
pyschoneurotic.  The  psychopathic  persons  are  proper  subjects  for  attempted 
rehabilitation.  While  some  cannot  be  socialized,  attempts  should  be  made 
with  all. 

The  Mexicans  furnish  the  largest  quota  of  defectives  and  of  dullards,  in  this 
population.  Of  the  156  Mexicans,  43  per  cent  were  mental  defectives,  while  only 
2  per  cent  of  the  others  than  Mexicans,  mixed  Indians  and  Negroes  were  thus 
diagnosed. 

The  facts  established  by  the  diagnoses,  as  set  forth  in  Table  8,  furnish  abun- 
dant evidence  of  the  need  of  study  of  the  mental  condition  of  each  man  as  he 
comes  to  the  prison,  in  order  that  he  may  be  adjusted  in  such  training  work  as 
shall  most  rapidly  and  effectively  rehabilitate  him  and  restore  him  to  a 
useful  place  in  the  community.  Equally  important  with  a  study  of  his  intelli- 
gence is  a  study  of  his  emotional  attitudes  and  volitional  relations  to  life.  This 
broad  mental  study  of  the  man  constitutes  the  essence  of  successful  reformatory 
activity.  If  the  Arizona  State  Prison  is  to  be  a  successful  reformatory,  it  must 
equip  itself  to  make  these  character  studies  of  every  man,  and  to  provide  each 
man  with  the  work  necessary  to  correct  his  character  defects. 
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Table  p.     Mental  Diagnosis  of  Prisoners,  Classified  by 
Physical  Condition 


Diagnosis  Total 

Normal   151 

Dullard  105 

Borderline  mental  defect ....  24 

Mental   defect   57 

Psychopathic    personality....  33 
Psychoneuroses  or  neuroses     1 
Mental  disease  or  deteriora- 
tion      12 

Total   383 
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Poor 

tained 
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12 
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There  are  noticeably  more  poor  physical  conditions  found  among  the  de- 
fectives and  the  psychopathic  persons  (29  of  114)  than  among  the  normal  (35  of 
256).     Three  out  of  12  mentally  diseased  are  in  poor  physical  condition. 

Some  of  the  67  in  poor  physical  condition  are  irrecoverable.  Most,  however. 
are  amenable  to  medical  treatment.  Complete  physical  'examination  should  be 
made  immediately  upon  admission.  Treatment  and  correction  should  follow 
wherever  indicated.  When  physical  health  is  restored,  mental  health  is  often 
corrected  thereby  and  the  social  outlook  becomes  sane  and  wholesome. 


Table  io.     Offenses  of  Prisoners,  Classified  by  Race 
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Others  174    34   110    17  3     1  5  ....  3     1 

Total  383    83   213    30  18    17  7  1  3     5     6 
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Tabic   ii.     Offenses  of  Prisoners,  Classified   by 
Mental  Diagnosis 
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Eighty-three  of  these  383  persons — 22  per  cent — were  sentenced  for  homicidal 
acts.  This  is  an  unusually  high  percentage.  Racial  differences  here  are  insig- 
nificant. 

Of  those  committed  for  homicidal  acts, 

59  per  cent  are  normal  or  dullard 
19  per  cent  are  defective  mentally 

22  per  cent  are  psychopathic,   psychoneurotic,   or  mentally  diseased. 

Of  those  committed  for  larceny,  robbery,  etc., 
70  per  cent  are  normal  or  dullard 

22  per   cent  are  defective   mentally 

8  per  cent  are  psychopathic  or  mentally  diseased. 

Of  those  committed  for  sex  offenses, 

60  per  cent  are  normal  or  dullard 

23  per  cent  are  mentally  defective 
17  per  cent  are  psychopathic. 

The  Indians'  leading  offense  seems  to  be  fighting.  With  the  "others",  Mexi- 
cans, and  Negroes,  in  this  order,  crimes  of  acquisitiveness  predominate.  Among 
the  sex  offenders  the  "others"  hold  the  leading  role,  the  Mexicans  coming 
second. 

No  outstanding  predilection  of  either  mental  defectives  or  mentally  abnormal 
persons  is  found  in  this  population  with  regard  to  any  particular  sort  of  crime. 
The  social  situation  in  which  the  offense  occurs  probably  is  a  much  more  potent 
factor  in  determining  the  sort  of  crime  committed  than  is  the  mental  condition 
of  the  offender. 
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That  such  large  numbers  of  defectives  and  insane  and  other  psychopathic 
persons  do  commit  these  offenses  emphasizes  the  importance  of  considering  the 
mental  condition  (1)  in  the  prison  where  rehabilitation  is  sought,  (2)  in  the 
court  where  measures  for  reform  are  administered,  and  (3)  in  the  community 
where  the  crime  situation  initiates  itself  and  matures. 

Proper  guardianship  for  mental  defectives  would  prevent  their  crimes. 
Proper  hospitalization  would  prevent  the  crimes  of  the  mentally  ill.  Education 
and  training  guided  by  insight  into  the  mental  condition  of  the  psychopathic 
person  would  prevent  many  of  the  crimes  of  such  persons. 

When  such  persons  have  come  to  court,  the  same  preventive  measures 
should  be  uppermost  in  the  mind  of  the  court  in  disposing  of  the  case.  The 
primary  object  is  the  prevention  of  further  antisocial  behavior. 

So  also  in  the  state  prison,  correction  should  be  the  first  object.  Correc- 
tion must  begin  by  knowing  the  mind  and  character  of  the  offender;  the  motives- 
behind  the  offensive  conduct  must  be  brought  to  view.  When  this  vision  is 
obtained,  real  corrective  treatment  can  be  prescribed. 

Tabic  12.     Number  of  Arrests  of  Prisoners,  Classified  by 
Mental  Diagnosis 

Four     Unascer- 

Diagnosis                         Total  One  Two  Three        or  more      tained 

Normal   151  73  42  21                  14                    1 

Dullard   105  70  19  7                     6                     3 

Borderline  mental  defect..  24  18  3  2                   1 

Mental  defect  57  42  7  4                 ....                   4 

Psychopathic    personality  33  10  13  7                    3 
Psychoneuroses  or  neu- 
roses         1  1  ....                

Mental  disease  or  deteri- 
oration      12  S  1  12 

Total    383  222  85  42  26  8 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  these  records  concerning  numbers  of  arrests 
are  from  the  prisoners  themselves,  who  are  necessarily  unreliable.  What  we 
need  for  purposes  of  ascertaining  the  actual  relationship  between  mental  condi- 
tions and  repetitions  of  offenses  is  a  systemtic,  nation-wide,  objective  study 
and  record  of  criminals.  Many  of  these  men  have  police  records  in  other  states 
and  in  other  countries.  When  they  stand  a  reasonable  chance  of  keeping  such 
records  dark  they  will  deny  them.  We  do  not  see  any  significant  evidence  of 
mental  defectives  being  recidivists  in  these  figures. 

Of  the  persons  claiming  to  be  arrested  for  the  first  time, 
64  per  cent  are  normal  or  dullard 
27  per  cent  are  defectives 
9   per  cent  are   psychopathic,   psychoneurotic,   or  mentally   diseased. 

Of  the  persons  acknowledging  two  or  more  arrests, 
71  per  cent  are  normal  or  dullard 
11  per  cent  are  mentally  defective 
18  per  cent  are  psychopathic  or  mentally  diseased. 
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The  most  significant  fact  derived  from  this  table  with  respect  to  the  rela- 
tion of  mental  condition  to  repetition  of  offense  is  this,  that  23  out  of  33  psy- 
chopathic persons  have  been  arrested  more  than  once.  In  no  other  line  of 
mental  diagnosis  does  recidivism  appear  as  significantly  as  in  those  we  have 
diagnosed  as  psychopathic  persons. 

Problems  of  the  Arizona  State  Prison 

This  penitentiary  is  a  modern  prison.  The  buildings  are  good  and  sanitation 
is  well  looked  after. 

The  morale  of  the  prisoners  seems  to  be  exceptianally  good  and  the  rela- 
tions of  the  men  to  their  officers  are  characterized  by  unusual  cordiality. 

The  industries  of  the  institution  are  extremely  limited  and  it  is  impossible 
to  employ  the  men  to  the  extent  indicated  by  their  own  mental -health  needs. 
The  prison  itself  is  immediately  below  the  canal  leading  from  the  Gila  River  at 
the  new  Ashurst-Hayden  dam.  The  water  supply  from  this  source  has  been 
quite  inadequate  for  successful  farming  and  gardening.  The  prison  owns  a  large 
ranch,  two  miles  distant,  which  is  partially  irrigated  from  a  large  well.  The 
ranch  employs  only  about  eight  men. 

A  school  has  been  recently  organized  under  the  chaplain's  direction,  in  which 
inmate  teachers  are  employed.  Several  younger  men  are  securing  the  elements 
of  primary  education  there.  Other  men  are  receiving  training  in  music  in  the 
band,  and  others  are  taking  special  correspondence  courses. 

The  outstanding  needs  of  the  prison  are  two:  (1)  there  should  be  provision 
for  the  careful  and  thorough  study  of  the  mental  make-up  of  each  prisoner. 
Especially  should  his  character  be  made  the  subject  of  minute  analysis,  with  a 
view  to  correcting  character  defects  by  supplying  employment  and  other  en- 
vironmental, conditions  suited  to  his  needs.  (2)  abundant  and  diversified  employ- 
ment should  be  provided  for  in  order  that  each  man  may  be  fitted  into  industry 
and  restored  to  a  useful  place  in  the  community.  The  needs  of  a  defective 
character  can  best  be  prescribed  for  by  fitting  the  man  into  work  in  which  he 
can  find  not  only  the  means  of  a  livelihood,  but  also  the  means  of  co-operating 
with  other  people.  In  this  way  he  secures  happiness,  and  the  impulses  and  in- 
centives to  antisocial  behavior  are  removed. 


County  and  City  Jails 


The  Phoenix  city  jail  and  the  jails  of  Cochise,  Coconino  Graham,  Maricopa, 
Navajo,  Pima,  Pinal,  Santa  Cruz,  Yavapai,  and  Yuma  counties  were  visited  at 
various  times  from  November  1921  to  June  1922. 

Some  of  the  prisoners  were  being  held  for  federal  courts  and  others  were 
serving  sentences  imposed  by  federal  courts.  They  were,  however,  as  much  of 
the  state  as  were  the  persons  awaiting  trial  or  serving  sentences  imposed  by  the 
county  courts. 

A  total  of  310  persons  were  found  in  these  jails  at  the  time  of  our  visits. 
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Table  13,     Race  of  Inmates  of  Jails 

Total 
Race  Males  Females  Number  Per  cent 

Mexicans  126                          10                        136  43.9 

Mixed  Indians  15                            3                          18  5.8 

Negroes   17                            1                          18  5.8 

Others    133                            5                        138  44.5 

Total  291  19  310  100.0 

Nativity 

Of  these  persons,  179  were  born  in  the  United  States  and  104  in  Mexico. 
Three  were  born  in  Canada  and  three  in  the  British  Isles.  Two  each  were  born 
in  Czecho-Slovakia,  Hawaii,  and  Switzerland.  One  each  was  born  in  Australia, 
Austria,  China,  Denmark,  Germany,  Hungary,  and  Russia.  The  nativity  of  eight 
was  not  ascertained.  Of  the  native-born  29  claimed  hoth  parents  foreign-born; 
16,  foreign  born  fathers;  and  11,  foreign-born  mothers.  Thirty-two  of  the  136 
Mexicans  are  native-born  Americans.  Of  these  310  persons,  the  age  was  un- 
ascertained in  only  10  cases.  The  distribution  of  ages  among  the  remaining  300 
is   shown   in  the  following  table: 

Table  14.     Age  of  Inmates  of  Jails 

Age  Number         Per  cent 

10  -  14  years 5  1.7 

15-19  years  36  12.0 

20  -  24  years 79  26.3 

25  -  29  years  54  18.0 

30  -  34  years 39  13.0 

35  -  39  years  32  10.7 

40  -  44  years  15  5.0 

45  -  49  years 18  6.0 

50  -  60  years  18  6.0 

Over  60  years  „.. 4  1.3 

Total  ascertained  300  100.0 

It  is  a  striking  commentary  upon  the  procedure  of  county  authorities  in 
Arizona  that  41„  or  13.7  per  cent  of  the  300  whose  ages  were  ascertained  were 
under  twenty  years  of  age. 

Of  the  300,  174:  or  58  per  cent,  were  under  thirty  years  of  age.  This  would 
be  expected  from  the  ages  of  persons  found  in  the  state  prison.  It  adds  emphasis 
to  the  point  made  in  the  study  of  that  population — namely,  that  the  delinquents 
of  Arizona  are  predominantly  adolescents  and  young  adults,  and  that  efforts  at 
crime  diminishment  should  be  educational. 
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Somatic    Diseases    and    Defects 

In  the  cases  of  219  of  these  persons,  no  evidence  was  obtained  of  physical 
disorder.     The  most  notable  defects  and  diseases  were: 

Syphilis  , 14 

Gonorrhea    4 

Hernia  .' 8 

Crippling  injuries  8 

Tuberculosis : 13 

Digestive    defects    '. 10 

Eye  defects 11 

Civil    Condition 

Of  the  136  Mexicans,  65  (47.8  per  cent)  claim  to  have  been  married,  and  of 
138,  other  than  Mexicans,  mixed  Indians  and  Negroes,  the  percentage  was  quite 
similar  (46.4  per  cent).  The  proportion  of  the  mixed  Indians  and  of  the  Negroes 
claiming  to  have  been  married  was  somewhat  larger — 15  out  of  18  in  the  first 
case  and  9  out  of  18  in  the  latter. 

School   Training  and    Intelligence   Levels 

Of  130  persons  found  in  eight  county  jails  (63  Mexicans  and  67  others)  24 
Mexicans  and  4  others  claim  no  schooling  26  Mexicans  and  9  others  claimed 
from  first  to  fourth  grade  training,  13  Mexicans  and  32  others  fifth  to  ninth 
grade  training,  16  others  some  high  school  training,  and  6  others  some  college 
training.  Such  poor  facilities  are  found  in  jails  for  any  kind  of  clinical  work, 
that  mental  levels  were  ascertained  for  only  26  Mexicans  and  12  others,  these 
being  such  as  were  most  open  to  suspicion  as  being  mentally  defective.  Of  this 
number,  16  Mexicans  and  3  others  were  found  to  be  below  the  nine-year  level. 
Each  of  these  claimed  less  than  fourth -grade  school  training. 

Table  iff.     Mental  Diagnosis  of  Inmates  of  Jails, 
Classified  by  Race 

Diagnosis  Total  Mexicans     Mixed  Indians     Negroes         Others 

Normal   86  25  1  5  55 

Dullard    102  58  11  6  27 

Borderline    mental    defect....  24  20  2  ....  2 

Mental  defect  25  20  2  ....  3 

Psychopathic  personality ....  58  10  2  3  43 

Psychoneuroses  or  neuroses     5  ....  ....  ....  5 

Epilepsy    4  2  ....  2  .... 

Mental  disease  or  deteriora- 
tion         3  1  ....  1  1 

Unascertained    3  ....  ....  1  2 

Total    310  136  18  18  138 
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From  the  above  table  it  will  be  seen  that  61  per  cent  were  normal  or  dullard, 
16  per  cent  were  mentally  defective,  and  23  per  cent  were  mentally  diseased,  psy- 
chopathic, or  epileptic. 

It  is  significant  that  four  epileptics  were  found  in  these  jails.  The  epileptic 
deserves  care  such  as  would  prevent  his  delinquency.  Arizona  has  no  proper 
facilities  for  caring  for  epileptics. 

Particularly  noteworthy  in  the  race  groups  are  the  large  numbers  of  dullards 
among  the  mixed  Indians,  dullards  and  mental  defectives  among  the  Mexicans, 
and  psychopathic   personalities  among  the   "others." 

Tabic  16.     Physical  Diagnosis  of  Inmates  of  Jails,  Classified  by 
Mental  D lag n o sis 

Diagnosis  Total 

Normal   86 

Dullard   102 

Borderline  mental  defect 24 

Mental  defect  25 

Psychopathic   personality    58 

Psychoneuroses  or  neuroses  5 

Epilepsy  4 

Mental  disease  or  deterioration 3 

Unascertained 3 
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3 

17 
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2 

Total    310  194  53  49  14 

There  is  no  apparent  accumulation  of  poor  and  fair  physical  conditions 
among  other  kinds  of  mental  pathology  than  psychopathic  personalities.  The  12 
fair  and  17  poor  physical  conditions  noted  among  the  58  psychopathic  persons 
indicate  the  possibility  of  some  of  these  mental  conditions  being  due  in  part,  to 
physical  conditions. 

The  main  fact  that  49  of  these  310  prisoners  were  in  poor  physical  condition 
and  53  others  in  only  fair  condition  indicates  the  importance  of  medical  work 
among  them. 

The  physical  is  so  much  more  tangible  than  the  mental,  and  the  mind  de- 
pends so  upon  the  body  for  its  health,  that  it  is  most  important  to  do  every- 
thing possible  to  put  these  offenders  in  the  prime  of  physical  condition.  The 
importance  of  corrective  medical  work  cannot  be  over  emphasized. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  very  little  medical  work  is  done  with  these  prisoners. 
A  physician  is  called  only  in  the  most  extreme  cases.  The  jails  are  so  crowded 
that  a  man  in  a  cell  is  removed  about  as  far  as  possible  from  ordinary  hospital 
conditions.  There  are  no  facilities  for  special  feeding  of  the  sick.  The  jails 
contribute  to  disease  rather  than  facilitate  health.  Sanitation  and  health  service 
are  seriously  needed. 

Classification  of  these  prisoners  by  occupation  and  by  training  in  industry 
tells  the  common  story  of  low  intelligence  and  poor  training. 
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Tabic  i/.     Previous  Occupation  of  Inmates  of  Jails, 
Classified  by  Race 

Occupation                                           Total  Mexicans  Indians  Negroes  Others 

Skilled  65  14  9                   2                 40 

Unskilled   242  120  9                 16                 97 

No  work  1  ....  ....                 ....                   1 

In  school  2  2 

Total    310  136  18  18  138 

Jail    Sentences 

In  close  relation  to  these  facts  with  regard  to  skill  and  training  is  the  fact 
that  141  of  these  310  persons  were  serving  short  sentences  in  the  jails.  It-  may 
be  pertinent  to  ask  what  object  the  court  had  in  view  in  sentencing  these 
people  to  a  stay  in  jail,  which  is  not  a  healthy,  clean  place,  and  in  which  no 
opportunity  whatever  is  afforded  for  work.  We  are  not  aware  of  any  justifica- 
tion in  modern  criminology  and  penology  for  such  practice. 

Table  18.     Charged  Type  of  Offense  of  Inmates,  Classified  by 
Mental  Diagnosis 
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Normal    86  1         27           6         31  10  10           1 

Dullard   102  4          38            6          1          36-  8  9 

Borderline  mental 

defect  24  111           2                        1                        6  1  . .            2 

Mental    defect 25  ....           5           2         9  4  3           2 

Psychopathic  per- 
sonality       58  2          22            3            2            1            1          20  4  3 

Psychoneuroses 

or  neuroses....     5  11  1  2 

Epilepsy  4  ....           1         2  ....  1 

Mental  disease  or 

deterioration      3  1  ....  2 

Unascertained    ....     3  11         1  

Total    310  9        105          19            2            2            3        107  28  30            5 

No  striking  predilection  of  any  mental  type  for  a  given  type  of  offense  is 
manifested   in   this    distribution.      The   murderers   diagnosed    were    normal,   dull, 
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borderline,    or    psychopathic   persons.      None    were    found    mentally    diseased    or 
definitely  defective. 

We  find  the  defectives  and  the  psychopathic  persons  distributed  predomi- 
nantly to  crimes  of  acquisitiveness  and  violation  of  liquor  and  drug  acts,  just  as 
are  the  normal  and  dullard.  In  other  words  the  mental  condition  seems  to  have 
little  to  do  with  the  type  of  delinquency. 

Table  19.     Number  of  Arrests  of  Inmates,  Classified  by 
Mental  Diagnosis 
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Normal   S6           1         51         22  5  2  5 

Dullard  102           2         68         21  5  5  1 

Borderline  mental  defect  24  ....         17           5  2         

Mental  defect  25  ....         .10           9  3  1           2 

Psychopathic    personality    58           1         23         16  5  1  2 

Psychoneuroses  or  neuroses  5  ....           3           1  ....  1 

Epilepsy 4  1111         

Mental  disease  or  deterioration  3  ....           2           1  

Unascertained    3  1  1           1 

Total    310  5        175  76  22  21  11 

Of  those  who  claimed  to  have  been  arrested  only  once,  68  per  cent  were 
diagnosed  as  normal  or  dullard,  15  per  cent  were  either  mental  defectives  or 
borderline  defectives,  and  17  per  cent  were  psychopathic,  psychoneurotic,  or 
mentally  diseased.  Of  those  who  claim  to  have  been  arrested  more  than  once, 
50  per  cent  were  diagnosed  as  normal  or  dullard,  17  per  cent  were  either  mental 
defectives  or  borderline  defectives  and  31  per  cent  were  psychopathic,  phycho- 
neurotic,   or  mentally  diseased. 

It  is  apparent  that  psychopathic  persons  suffer  arrest  more  frequently  than 
normal  persons.  There  is  no  significant  difference  between  the  number  of 
mental  defectives  arrested  only  once  and  those  arrested  more  frequently.  The 
county-jail  populations  of  Arizona  do  not  afford  evidence  of  recidivism  amongst 
the  mental  defectives. 

Problems  of  the  County  Jails 

Arizona  jails  are  for  the  most  part,  modern  structures.  They  are  generally 
built  of  brick  with  steel  cages  inside.  Plumbing  and  other  toilet  facilities  are 
reasonably  sufficient,  and  they  are  kept  fairly  clean,  yet  some  of  them  smell 
foul  and  some   of  them  are   infested  with   insects. 

The  "kangaroo  court"  is  generally  allowed.  This  is  supposed  to  be  a  labor- 
saving  device  for  the  jailer,  in  that  the  prisoners  themselves  care  for  sanitation 
inside  the  tanks.    There  is  no  doubt  that  the  prisoners  should  keep  their  quarters 
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clean,  but  for  this  purpose  the  "kangaroo  court"  has  no  real  justification.  Some 
jails  have  a  dark  cell  for  disciplinary  purposes  and  use  a  bread-and-water  diet. 

No  kitchens  are  attached  to  jails.  Two  meals  a  day  are  served  to  prisoners, 
and  these  are  furnished  mostly  by  contract  from  restaurants  at  rates  varying 
from  25  to  40  cents  a  meal. 

The  worst  jail  in  Arizona  is  the  Phoenix  city  jail.  It  is  a  basement  room 
in  the  city  hall,  damp,  dark,  and  dirty.  It  has  not  even  the  merit  of  being  strong, 
since  the  ceilings  and  the  floors  of  the  city  offices  above  are  easily  punc- 
turable. 

We  found  28  men  confined  in  a  room  about  30x40  feet  in  which  stood  steel 
cages  or  tanks.  In  the  tanks  were  not  more  than  a  dozen  bunks  and  an  inade- 
quate supply  of  filthy  blankets.  Many  men  slept  on  the  cement  floor,  each  rolled 
in  one  thin,  dirty  blanket. 

These  jails  generally  have  separate  rooms  or  quarters  for  women,  but  some 
can  provide  only  separate  cells  in  the  same  tank  with  men.  Similar  provisions 
are  made  for  juvenile  offenders. 

A  very  few  prisoners  are  taken  out  to  work  on  the  streets.  The  first  demand 
of  mental  hygiene  in  all  these  jails  is  employment-  The  idleness  in  which  pris- 
oners are  kept  is  most  destructive  of  character.  The  jail  associations  are 
especially  poor  for  adolescents.  The  prisoners  should  have  more  room.  Reason- 
able space  is  the  first  prerequisite  for  the  cultivation  of  self-respect  and  even 
for  the  development  of  individuality.  One  can  develop  no  sense  of  responsibility 
and  no  real  self-control  while  one  is  one  of  a  "bunch  of  cattle"  in  a  "bull  pen." 

Even  the  petty  offender  who  may  be  in  for  only  a  few  hours  should  be  ex- 
amined and  investigated  by  a  physician  who  knows  the  human  mind  and  char- 
acter, and  by  a  social  worker  able  to  get  hold  of  the  social  situation.  Every 
prisoner  should  be  viewed  as  potentially  a,  "sick  mind;"  he  should  be  treated  as 
one  coming  to  a  physician's  office.  Diagnosis  should  precede  prescription.  A 
doctor  has  to  find  out  what  is  the  trouble  before  he  can  begin  the  cure. 

When  such  a  view  is  taken  of  persons  arrested,  our  police  officers  and 
sheriffs  will  find  themselves  practicing  their  profession  as  physicians  now  are 
practising  theirs,  with  a  view  to  preventing  crime  instead  of  merely  treating  the 
disorder  after  it  has  arisen.  Many  persons  now  arrested  will  be  prevented  from 
coming  to  such  overt  antisocial  conduct  as  to  make  it  necessary  for  them  to  be 
dealt  with  in  this  way. 

All  this  looks  forward  to  a,  time  when  police  officers  will  be  real  students  of 
psychology  and  sociology.  The  community  should  make  such  work  attractive  to 
college  graduates.  They  should  draw  into  such  service  men  and  women  with 
real  social  vision  and  ability  to  make  practical  applications  in  the  field  of 
rehabilitating  defective   characters. 


Juvenile  Delinquents 


There  is  better,  prospect  of  achieving  reform  and  rehabilitation  with  adoles- 
cents than  with  adults  since  adolescents  are  in  a  more  formative  condition. 
They  are  in  process  of  education  and  socialization.  But  reform  and  socialization 
can  be  achieved  with  them  no  better  than  with  adults  by  haphazard  methods. 
Probation  officers,  juvenile  judges,  and  those  who  work  with  young  offenders  in 
institutions  need  to  be  real  students  of  human  nature.  They  should  know  how 
the  mind  and  character  develop  normally.     They  should  be  expert  educators,  able 
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to   prescribe   for   the   unusual   types   coming  to   them   according  to   the   laws   of 
psychology  and  sociology. 


The  State   Industrial  School 


We  found  119  children  at  this  institution  when  we  visited  it  in  May  1922 — 88 
males  and  31  females. 


Nativity   and    Race 

Of  these,  91  were  born  in  this  country,  21  in  Mexico,  and  one  each  in  Italy, 
Denmark,  and  China.  The  nativity  of  four  children  was  not  ascertained.  Of 
the  native-born,  26  had  one  or  both  parents  foreign-born.  Of  these  119  young 
offenders  there  were  47  Mexicans,  17  Indians,  and  55  others.  The  sex  distribution 
of  these  race  groups  is  shown  in  table  21. 

These  children  were  given  group  intelligence  tests,  followed  in  some  cases 
by  individual  mental  measurements.  We  used  the  author's  A  and  X-form  group 
tests,  the  Yerkes-Bridges  Point  Scale,  and  the  Stanford-Binett  Scale.  The  fol- 
lowing table  (20)  gives  the  numbers  found  at  various  mental  levels  and  at 
various  ages. 

Table  20.     Test  Ages  of  Children,  Classified  by 
Chronological  Age 
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Fifty-five  per  cent  of  these  children  were  fifteen,  sixteen  or  seventeen  years 
of  age. 

Of  the  20  scoring  below  the  nine -year  level,  14  were  fifteen  or  more  years 
of  age,  2  fourteen  years  of  age,  and  1  each  thirteen,  eleven,  ten,  and  nine  years  of 
age.  Some  of  the  oldest  inmates  were  the  least  able  mentally.  Eleven  of  these 
fourteen  outstanding  defectives  were  Mexicans;  one  was  an  Indian.  Clearly, 
with  these  boys  and  girls  the  mental  condition  is  an  important  element  in  the 
delinquency. 
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A  few  conspicuous  examples  of  superiority  were  found,  most  outstanding  is 
the  case  of  the  eight-year  old  who  tested  at  14. 

Table  21.     Mental  Diagnosis  of  Children,  Classified  by 
Race  and  Sex 
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Table  21  sets  out  the  mental  conditions  found.  Of  the  whole  population, 
12  per  cent  were  mental  defectives  or  borderline  defectives,  29  per  cent  were 
psychopathic  persons,  3  per  cent  were  nervous  or  neurotic  and  1  per  cent  was 
epileptic. 

Large  numbers  were  of  the  dullard  type.  These  always  predominate  over 
the  normal-minded  in  institutions  of  this  kind.  They  are  often  delinquent  be- 
cause the  public  school  has  not  made  effective  contacts  with  them. 

The  proportion  of  mental  defectives  in  this  institution  was  smaller  than  is 
usually  found  in  industrial  schools.  These  children  have  failed  in  public  school. 
This  is  the  logic  of  events  since  the  schools  of  Arizona  make  no  attempt  to  meet 
the  needs  of  such  children.  Their  training,  so  far  as  it  proves  too  difficult  a 
task  for  local  public  schools,  should  be  placed  upon  a  special  state  training  school 
for  defectives. 

The  boys  and  girls  with  unusual  characters,  classed  as  psychopathic  persons, 
are  the  problems  that  are  appropriately  placed  upon  this  institution  for  solution. 
They  constitute  its  proper  work.  The  public  schools  will  eventually  be  organized 
to  handle  such  problems  as  these  upon  which  they  now  fail.  The  state  industrial 
school  is  conceived  and  planned  to  be  a  sort  of  superior  school  for  the  handling 
of  difficult  characters  for  whom  residence  and  complete  control  are  necessary 
or  desirable. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  we  find  about  one -fifth  of  the  Mexicans  are  mental 
defectives,  while  only  2  of  the  55  "others"  are  defective.  On  the  other  hand,  22 
of  the  55  "others"  are  psychopathic,  nervous  or  epileptic,  and  only  14  of  the  47 
Mexicans  are  such.  With  respect  to  race,  it  appears,  therefore,  from  Table  21 
that  dullness  and  mental  deficiency  were  more  frequent  in  the  Mexican  children 
and  character  anomalies  among  the  "others."  Another  striking  feature  is  the 
dominance  of  the  problems  of  character  formation. 

The  normal-minded  child  could  often  be  better  trained  for  citizenship  in 
a  properly  selected  and  supervised  private  home. 
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Tabic  22.     Physical  Condition  of  Children, 
Classified  by  Race 

Physical    Condition                                             Total  Mexicans  Indians  Others 

Good  65                      26  12                      27 

Fair    34                       13  4                       17 

Poor   20                         8  1                       11 

Total 119  47  17  55 

Of  the  14  mental  defectives  4  were  in  poor  physical  condition  and  6  in 
fair  condition. 

Of  the  30  psychopathic,  nervous,  and  epileptic  children,  9  were  in  poor  con- 
dition and  11  in  fair. 

Of  the  64  normal  and  dullard  children,  6  were  in  poor  physical  condition 
and  16  in  fair. 

In  this  population  the  poor  physical  conditions  were  found  more  frequently 
among  both  the  mental  defectives  and  the  psychopathic  than  among  the  normal. 
This  emphasizes  again  the  importance  of  doing  everything  possible  to  secure 
physical  well-being  which  underlies  mental  health  and  mental  health  is  neces- 
sary to  effective  citizenship. 

No  systematic  physical  examinations  were  made.  The  following  cases  of 
diseases  and  defects  were  noted:  syphilis,  7;  gonorrhea,  5;  defects  of  vision,  1; 
epilepsy,  1;  and  defects  of  ear.  nose  and  throat,  25.  The  frequency  of  syphilis 
among  these  children  most  strikingly  emphasizes  the  need  both  for  treatment 
and  for  preventive  measures  in  the  institution  and  in  the  communities  from 
which  they  came. 

Table  23.     Types  of  Offense  of  Children, 
Classified  by  Race 
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The  usual  laudable  practice  of  the  juvenile  court  in  refraining  from  fasten- 
ing a  criminal  stigma  upon  a  child  is  manifested  in  the  use  of  the  innocuous 
term  "incorrigible"  or  "delinquent"  to  designate  about  half  of  these  children. 
When  the  type  of  antisocial  behavior  is  named,  it  is  usually  theft  by  boys  and 
sex  irregularity  by  girls. 

In  such  a  situation  no  serviceable  deductions  can  be  made  as  to  the  rela- 
tion of  race  to  kind  of  irregularity  in  behavior.  Nor  can  useful  inferences  be 
drawn  in  regard  to  relation   of  mental  condition  to  type  of  irregular  hehavior. 
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Table  24.     Number  of  Arrests  of  Children,  Classified  by 
Mental  Diagnosis 

Four  or   Unascer- 
Diagnosis  Total  One  Two  Three  more  tained 

Normal   26  11  6  4  2  3 

Dullard  38  17  12  5  2  2 

Borderline   mental    defect     3  111 

Mental  defect  11  6  3  1  1 

Psychopathic   personality   34  16  11  5  1  1 
Psychoneuroses    or    neu- 
roses         4                 ....                   2                   2 

Epilepsy   1  ....  1 

Unascertained    2  1  ... .  1 

Total    119  52-36  19  6  6 

Here,  again,  we  depend  upon  the  statement  of  the  person  in  question. 
Plural  arrests  were  as  frequent  as  among-  the  adult  prisoners,  whose  average 
age  is  about  twenty-seven.  Of  the  52  claiming  to  have  been  arrested  only  once, 
28  were  normal  or  dullard,  7  were  mentally  defective  or  borderline  defective, 
and  16  were  psychopathic.  Of  the  61  claiming  to  have  been  arrested  more  than 
once,  31  were  normal  or  dullard,  7  were  mentally  defective  or  borderline  defec- 
tive, and  22  were  psychopathic,  nervous,  or  epileptic. 

No  predominance  of  deficient  intelligence  was  found  among  those  admitting 
plural  arrests.  A  considerably  larger  percentage  of  psychopathic  persons 
admitted  plural  arrests.  It  would  appear  that  such  arrests  are  due  to  the  pro- 
cedure of  the  community  in  dealing  with  aberrant  youth,  rather  than  to  the 
mental  characteristics   of  the  youths   themselves. 

The  Problems  of  the  Industrial  School 

The  school  is  located  on  land  and  in  buildings  formerly  used  by  the  United 
States  Government.  It  is  old  Fort  Grant.  Land  and  buildings  were  given  to 
the  state  of  Arizona  by  the  United  States.  It  is  situated  in!  the  valley  to  the 
west  of  Graham  Mountain,  about  thirty  miles  from  the  nearest  railroad  point  at 
Wilcox  on  the  Southern  Pacific. 

The  water  supply  is  poor,  so  that  farming  is  carried  on  at  a  serious  disad- 
vantage. An  abundance  of  water  comes  off  Graham  Mountain  as  the  snow  melts, 
but  ranchers  further  down  the  creek  have  prior  rights  thereto.  The  water  that 
is  available  for  the  school  has  been  used  to  splendid  advantage.  The  supply  for 
domestic  use  is  abundant,  and  the  surplus  is  allowed  to  run  through  a  swimming- 
pool.  This  is  a  splendid  asset  from  the  point  of  view  both  of  education  and  of 
comfort.     The  overflow  from  this  pool  irrigates  the  gardens  and  orchards. 

Many  of  the  old  buildings  of  the  fort  are  still  in  use.  The  offices,  the  school, 
the  superintendent's  quarters  and  the  dining  halls  and  kitchens  are  all  old 
buildings  of  the  fort.  Two  new  cottages  have  recently  been  provided,  one  for 
girls  and  one  for  the  smaller  boys.  These  buildings  have  contributed  wonder- 
fully to  the  facilities  of  the  institution.     They  are  good  modern  cottages. 
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The  institution  maintains  schools.  Education  is  its  primary  business  with 
these  boys  and  girls.  One  teacher  devotes  her  time  to  the  girls;  they  have  a 
school  room  in  their  cottage.  Two  teachers  take  the  boys.  All  but  the  smaller 
boys  and  girls  go  to  school  one  half  the  day  and  have  what  may  be  termed 
industrial  training  the  other  half  the  day.  For  such  training  the  farm,  gardens, 
workshops,  and  whatever  improvements  are  being  made  on  the  premises  are 
utilized  for  the  boys.  The  training  of  the  girls  is  within  the  house.  Physical 
training,  also  is  given.  During  the  summer  every  day  there  is  a  general  swim  in 
the  pool.  The  boys  play  baseball  and  football  and  have  setting  up  exercises 
every  morning  before  breakfast. 

The  isolation  of  the  institution  is  unfortunate.  It  does  enable  the  institution 
to  work  out  its  individual  problems  without  community  interference,  but  such 
an  institution  needs  community  help.  It  needs  the  intelligent  interest  of  the 
people  of  the  state  in  order  to  do  its  best  work.  The  present  management  has 
done  away  with  the  barbed-wire  stockades  that  surround  the  boys  and  girls 
respectively.  In  place  of  the  wire  bloodhounds  are  kept.  The  influence  exerted 
by  the  presence  of  these  dogs  seems  to  count  for  much.  Escapes  do  not  form 
any  great  part  of  the  problems  of  the  institution. 

The  problem  of  caring  for  boys  and  girls  in  one  institution  is  a  serious 
one,  especially  as  most  of  the  girls  are  sex  problems.  Th'e  state  should  organize 
a  school  for  the  training  of  delinquent  girls. 

The  morale  of  the  institution  seems  very  good.  There  seemed  to  be  a  spirit 
of  loyalty  prevailing  among  the  staff  of  officers,  and  cordial  relations  amongst 
the  children  and  between  them  and  their  officers. 

The  problems  sent  to  this  institution  should  be  sorted  according  to  mental 
conditions.  It  is  a  gross  imposition  to  send  feebleminded  boys  and  girls  to  such 
a  reformatory  institution.  The  mentality  of  these  children  sets  very  definite 
limits  to  their  trainability.  They  cannot  be  trained  and  educated  by  the  same 
processes  that  are  used  with  boys  and  girls  of  ordinary  mentality.  Arizona 
should  have  a  training  school  for  mental  defectives.  To  this  new  school,  should 
be  sent  boys  and  girls  who  are  delinquent  and  at  the  same  time  defective. 

Again,  there  are  many  normal-minded  children  in  this  institution  who  might 
be  better  trained  in  properly  selected  and  supervised  private  homes  and  in 
public  schools.  Life  in  a  private  home  is  always  to  be  preferred  to  institutional 
life  for  children.  It  is  the  natural  place  for  the  formation  of  character  and  the 
development  of  citizenship.  Here  socialization  occurs  normally.  A  real  loss  in 
personality  is  sustained  whenever  a  boy  or  a  girl  who  does  not  need  institutional 
training  is  sent  to  the  school.  In  addition,  the  taxpayers  pay  the  bill  for  provid- 
ing such  institutional  life.  There  is  a  tendency  among  juvenile  courts  and  pro- 
bation officers  to  reach  the  hasty  conclusion  that  Fort  Grant  is  the  only  place 
to  which  to  send  a  delinquent  child,  when  as  a  matter  of  fact,  other  treatment 
would  really  be  preferrable.  Such  a  school  as  this  at  Fort  Grant  should  be  pro- 
vided with  special  facilities  for  dealing  with  children  who  have  special  kinks 
and  twists  of  character,  the  knotty  problems  with  which  the  public  schools 
have  been  unable  to  deal  successfully.  With  these  problems  the  institution  is 
wrestling  with  success. 
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The  Florence  Crittenden  Home,  Phoenix 

Fourteen  girls  were  in  the  home  when  it  was  visited  in  January  1922.  Twelve 
of  these  were  native-born.  Three  of  these  had  fathers  or  mothers  born  abroad. 
The  majority  of  them  were  unmarried  and  were  either  mothers  or  about  to 
become  such. 

They  iJanged  in  age  from  fifteen  to  forty-seven.  One  was  fifteen,  two  were 
seventeen,  one  thirty-two,  and  one  forty -seven.  The  others  ranged  from  twenty 
to  twenty-three. 

Only  one  claimed  no  school  training.  The  first,  third,  fourth,  and  fifth 
grades  were  each  claimed  by  one  girl  as  her  highest  attainment.  Two  claimed 
seventh-grade  schooling,   two   eighth-grade,    three  high-school,   and   two   college. 

By  test  one  each  made  these  levels:  Six  years,  eight  years,  nine  years, 
eleven  years,  twelve  years,  thirteen  years  and  fifteen  years.  Five  tested  higher. 
The  test  ages  of  two  were  unascertained. 

The  mental  diagnosis  were  normal  6;  dullard,  1;  borderline  mental  defect,  1; 
mental  defect,  3;   and  psychopathic  personality,  3. 

Two  cases  of  hyperthyroidism  were  found,  and  one  each  of  defective  vision, 
neuralgia,  diseased  tonsils,  and  back  injury. 

Eight  were  found  to  be  in  good  physical  condition.  Of  these  four  were 
normal  mentally,  one  a  dullard  and  three  mental  defectives.  Five  were  in  fair 
physical  condition,  of  whom  two  were  normal  mentally  and  three  psychopathic 
personalities.  None  were  found  in  poor  physical  condition.  The  physical  con- 
dition of  one  was  unascertained. 

Eleven  were  sex  offenders.  Three  were  voluntary  admissions,  simply  using 
the  home  as  a  shelter  while  making  industrial'  adjustments.  Only  two  of  these 
had  been  arrested  and  they  once  each. 

The  institution  is  operated  under  a  board  of  managers.  The  superintendent 
is  the  only  officer.  Both  Mrs.  Messenger  and  Dr.  Couch,  Chairman  of  the  Board 
of  Managers,  were  present  during  our  examinations.  The  institution  is  used 
sometimes  for  the  detention  of  police  cases.  This  may  be  the  reason  for  the 
locked  gate  and  the  barbed-wire  fence. 

The  management  is  kindly,  but  intelligently  firm.  The  morale  among  the 
girls  was  judged  to  be  fairly  good.  It  naturally  takes  time  to  get  hold  of  the 
unwilling  newcomer. 

Such  an  institution  should  not  be  asked  to  try  to  rehabilitate  mentally 
defective  girls.  As  a  refuge  for  the  normal -minded  female  who  has  gone  over 
the  moral  line  in  sex  matters,  and  as  a  means  of  rehabilitating  her  and  re- 
establishing her  on  right  lines,  as  well  as  providing  the  opportunity  and  the 
means  for  her  to  be  a  mother  to  her  child,  the  institution  is  doing  good  work. 
The  same  service,  though  more  difficult  to  render,  is  being  given  to  unmarried 
mothers  who  have  psychopathic  character  twists. 
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Juvenile  Court  Cases 

Soine  studies  were  made  of  children  before  the  juvenile  courts  of  three 
counties.  The  juvenile  court  in  Arizona  is  presided  over  by  one  of  the  superior 
court  judges  designated  to  give  the  necessary  part  of  his  time  thereto.  Juvenile 
cases  are  not  allowed  to  draw  heavily  upon  the  time  or  energy  of  the  judge. 
The  probation  officer  is  the  person  who  really  deals  with  the  child  and  with  his 
home.  These  officers  generally  are  poorly  prepared  to  render  the  highest  type 
of  service.  They  are  excellent  and  estimable  persons  so  far  as  we  met  them, 
they  give  unsparingly  of  their  time  but  they  need  training  and  vision.  They 
should  have  facilities  for  psychologic  and  social  studies  and  for  the  constant 
supervision  of  their  cases.  Their  offices  need  an  expert  to  start  and  keep  effec- 
tive records. 

Six  Mexican  boys  examined  at  Tucson  (Pima  County)  were  four  native  and 
two  born  in  Mexico.     Four  fathers  and  three  mothers  were  born  in  Mexico. 

The  boys  ranged  from  twelve  to  sixteen  years  of  age.  Two  were  in  school, 
one  each  in  the  second  and  third  grades.  The  others  had  left  school,  one  in  the 
fifth  grade,  two  in  the  sixth,  and  one  in  the  eighth  year.  One  made  10  years, 
one  12  years,  and  one  13  years  in  intelligence  tests.  The  test  ages  of  the  others 
were  unascertained. 

As  to  physical  condition,  one  was  a  mouth-breather,  one  had  furunculosis, 
and  one  syndactylism.  This  latter  was  a  child  of  the  woman  of  the  A.  Family 
(see  description  earlier  in  this  report)  who  was  seen  in  the  Tucson  jail,  and 
brother  to  three  boys  at  the  State  Industrial  School  at.  Fort  Grant. 

Four  were  dullards,  one  a  mental  defective,  and  one  a  psychopathic  person. 

Of  the  Jiour  dullards,  three  were  truants  and  one  a  thief.  The  mental 
defective  was  a  truant  (a  logical  procedure  for  him)  and  the  phychopathic  person 
was  a  thief.     Four  of  them  claimed  never  to  have  been  arrested. 

These  were  quite  ordinary  Mexican  boys,  such  as  are  found  all  over  Arizona. 
Of  nine  children,  three  boys  and  six  girls,  examined  at  Bisbee  (Cochise  County) 
seven  were  native  born,  one  was  born  in  England,  and  one  in  Mexico.  Six  of 
the  native-born  had  one  or  both  parents  born  in  Austria,  France,  Germany,  Rus- 
sia or  Italy. 

The  children  ranged  from  ten  to  eighteen  years  of  age.  In  school  they 
ranged  from  the  third  to  the  eighth  grade. 

In  mental  tests  we  found  one  each  at  8  years,  9  years,  and  10  years  in 
intelligence  levels.  Two  made  mental  ages  of  11  years,  two  of  12  and  two  of 
13  years. 

Of  the  six  girls,  four  were  normal,  one  a  dullard  and  one  a  psychopathic 
personality.  Of  the  three  boys,  one  was  a  dullard,  one  a  borderline  defective 
and  one  a  psychopathic  personality. 

Four  of  the  children  had  defects  of  nose  or  throat  or  both.  Three  had 
defective  teeth.     One  was  underweight  and  one  had  defective  vision. 

Two  were  in  poor  physical  condition,  two  in  fair,  four  in  good,  and  in  one 
case  the  physical  condition  was  unascertained. 

Four  were  incorrigible,  one  a  truant,  one  a  thief,  and  three  neglected 
children. 

Five  had  been  arrested  once,  one  each  twice  and  three  times.  Two  were 
never  arrested. 

These  cases  appear  to  be  quite  the  average  child  as  found  at  the  industrial 
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school.  The  problems  of  the  juvenile  courts  are  practically  those  of  the  state 
institution. 

The  probation  officers  when  furnished  with  the  necessary  vision  and  facil- 
ities, can  and  should  relieve  the  state  institution  of  many  of  its  normal-minded 
problems.  Too  great  a  tendency  exists  to  send  homeless  children  to  the  state 
school  when  often  their  education  and  training-  for  citizenship  can  be  far  better 
provided  in  a  supervised  private  home  and  the  public  school. 

The  feebleminded  should  never  be  sent  to  the  state  school.  Arizona  needs 
a  new  institution — a  training  school  for  mental   defectives. 


Outstanding  Needs  in  Management  of  Delinquents 

Granting-  the  fundamental  fact  in  human  psychology — that  conduct  proceeds 
from  motives  in  the  mind — we  cannot  but  concede  that  antisocial  conduct  pro- 
ceeds from  undesirable  motives.  The  place  to  begin,  therefore,  with  the  treat- 
ment of  delinquency  is  with  the  mind  from  which  is  proceeds.  If  the  mind  is 
thoroughly  well  organized  the  conduct  will  be  normal. 

1.  To  prevent  delinquency,  public  education  should  be  organized  to  an- 
ticipate it  and  undertake  preventive  treatment.  This  will  entail  special  facilities 
for  training  mentally  defective  children  and  other  special  facilities  for  training- 
psychopathic  children. 

2.  This  preventive  work  can  be  done  only  by  specialists,  and  for  these 
special  schools  the  mentally  defective  and  psychopathic  must  be  selected  by 
clinical  examiners  who  know  the  normal  and  the  abnormal  in  mental  de- 
velopment. 

3.  When  persons  get  into  the  hands  of  police  and  courts,  we  still  need  first 
the  clinical  study  of  the  mind  and  character  to  orient  us  as  to  the  cause  of  the 
delinquency  and  to  point  the  way  to  corrective  treatment. 

4.  This  same  analytic  study  of  false  motives  should  continue  in  the  insti- 
tution to  which  the  delinquent  is  sentenced.  What  he  is  and  why  he  goes  wrong 
should  determine  the  measures  adopted  for  making  him  over  into  a  more  social 
character. 

5.  In  the  correctional  institution,  we  need  cleanliness,  space,  all  conditions 
fostering  physical  well-being,  and  occupation  adjusted  to  the  therapeutic  needs 
of  the  offender. 

All  along  the  lines  of  development  and  of  correction,  we  need  (1)  facilities 
for  studying  the  mind  that  is  unusual,  and  (2)  educational  and  correctional  fa- 
cilities for  developing  in  the  individual  socially  serviceable  habits  and  types  of 
reaction.  This  means: 

1.  Schools  that  study  the  unusual  child  and  that  have  laboratory  facilities 
and  clinical  facilities  for  ascertaining  the  causes  of  poor  progress  and  aberrant 
conduct  and  the  special  educational  facilities  for  correcting  these  abnormalities 
of  development. 

2.  Police  and  court  officers  whose  object  is  to  achieve  social  salvage  through 
this  same  analysis  of  causes  of  misconduct.  Such  officers  will  not  tolerate  dirty, 
crowded  jails  and  idleness  iherein.  Physicians  and  psychologists  will  help  them 
find  causes,  and  carefully  managed  employment  will  help  abolish  the  causes  of 
crime. 

3.  The  state  correctional  institutions  in  so  far  as  they  are  really  affecting 
reform  of  character,  must  use  in  the  same  way  the  physician,  the  psychologist, 
and  adjusted  employment. 
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DEPENDENCY 


Four  groups  of  dependents  were  studied  in  institutions,  as  follows:  seven 
county  farms  and  hospitals,  175  persons;  Arizona  Children's  Home,  37;  St. 
Joseph's  Orphan  Home,  82;   and  Maricopa  County  Detention  Home,  21. 


Adult  Dependents 


The  adult  dependents  were  studied  in  the  following  institutions,  with  popu- 
lations, at  time  of  visits,  a,s  stated:  Numbers 

Institution  Location                                                        Studied 

Cochise  County  Hospital ,    Douglas  57 

Coconino  County  Hospital Flagstaff  13 

Maricopa  County  Farm Phoenix  43 

Pima  County  "Hotel  Rest"   (private).    Tucson    16 

Pinal  County  Hospital Florence    11 

Yavapai  County  Hospital Prescott 26 

Yuma  County  Hospital Yuma  9 

Total ...175 

Nativity    and    Race 

Of  the  175  persons  herein  studied,  154  were  males  and  21  were  females.  As 
to  nativity,  103  were  born  in  the  United  States,  18  in  Mexico,  14  in  Ireland,  8  in 
Canada,  6  in  Sweden,  and  5  in  Germany.  Two  each  were  born  in  Austria,  China, 
Holland,  and  Switzerland,  and  one  each  in  England,  Finland,  France,  Italy, 
Macedonia,  and  Norway.     The  birthplaces  of  seven  were  unascertained. 

Thirty-six  of  the  native-born  had  one  or  both  parents  born  abroad. 

Twenty-one  of  these  persons  were  Mexicans,  2  Indians,  and  3  Negroes. 

The  predominating  type  is  the  old  white  man,  the  sort  for  which  the  State 
Pioneer's  Home  seems  to  have  been  intended. 

Age 

Of  168  whose  ages  were  ascertained,  131  were  fifty  or  more  years  of  age. 
Twenty-five  were  in  the  decade  from  fifty  to  fifty-nine,  37  were  in  the  decade 
from  sixty  to  sixty-nine,  and  44  in  the  decade  from  seventy  to  seventy-nine.  The 
fact  that  25  of  these  were  eighty  years  or  over  is  worthy  of  mention.  The 
decades  from  fifty  down  run,  13,  13,  10,  and  1.  The  one  inmate  under  twenty  was 
sixteen  years  of  age. 

Civil    Condition 

Of  these  175  persons,  92  claimed  to  be  unmarried,  14  married,  44  widowed, 
13  separated  and  6  divorced.  A  very  large  number  of  these  aged  dependents  had 
never  assumed  family  responsibilities,  according  to  their  own  statements. 

Training 
Seventy-eight  of  these  persons  claimed  to  have  reached  the  fifth  grade  or 
higher,  twenty  of  them  having  been  in  high  school  and  seven  of  these  in  college. 
None  of  the  Mexicans  had  as  good  as  fifth -grade  training. 
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The  majority  of  them  were  unskilled;   only  about  one-fourth  claimed  to  have 
been  skilled  workmen. 


Table  25.     Menial  Diagnosis  of  Adult  Dependents, 
Classified  by  Race 

Total  Mexicans  Others* 

10  <o  w 

.              .                                          _o  ju  _o 

Diagnosis                            w           as  —                  v>             ro  _                  m            K            — 

a>           ,-  re                  a>            <-  ns                 "            c            re 

"•mo  "hjO  ™  o>  o 

SL.I-  2U.H  SL-H 

Normal    . 44  3  47  1  ....  1  43  3  46 

Dullard   28  5  33  3  4  7  25  1  26 

Borderline  mental  de- 
fect      437  213  224 

Mental  defect  10212  4  1  5  6  1  7 

Psychopathic   personal- 
ity       13  2  15  13  2  15 

Psychoneuroses   or   neu- 
roses       1         ....  1  1         ....  1 

Mental    disease    or    de- 
terioration       54  6  60  3  2  5  51  4  55 

Total  154        21        175  13  8  21  141  13        154 

"Includes  three  Africans  and  two  Indians. 

Sixty  of  these  175  persons,  (34  per  cent)  were  mentally  diseased  or  mentally 
deteriorated.  The  mental  condition  was  the  cause  of  the  dependency.  Fifteen 
were  such  peculiar  persons  (psychopathic  persons)  that  their  friends  and  rela- 
tives could  not  keep  them  at  home.  Nineteen  were  mental  defectives.  These 
mental  conditions  were  the  causes  of  or  contributing  factors  to  the  dependency. 
Eighty  were  normal  or  dullards. 

With  regard  to  these  types  of  patients,  it  is  at  once  apparent  that  those  who 
are  really  mentally  ill  should  have  hospital  care.  Since  the  state  maintains  a 
hospital  for  the  mentally  diseased  this  is  the  logical  place  for  the  care  of  these 
mentally  ill  and  deteriorated  persons. 

For  the  feebleminded  the  state  has  made  no  proper  provision.  The  young 
feebleminded  are  very  inadequately  looked  after  in  county  institutions.  They 
need  training.  By  proper  training,  some  can  be  fitted  for  community  life,  but 
this  life  in  the  community  must  always  be  supervised.  This  training,  this 
supervision  after  training,  and  the  custody  or  institutional  supervision  demanded 
by  others,  to  keep  them  out  of  mischief  and  to  prevent  them  from  propagating 
their  kind,  can  be  adequately  afforded  only  by  an  institution  and  a  staff  specific- 
ally organized  for  this  work.  Arizona  needs  an  institution  for  the  care  of  mental 
defectives. 

The  normal-minded  and  the  dullards,  constituting  46  per  cent  of  the  popu- 
lation, are  such  persons  as  the  Pioneers'  Home  at  Prescott  was  designed  to  care 
for.  They  are  also  such  persons  as  are  cared  for  in  considerable  numbers  in 
private  homes.  In  come  counties  the  board  of  county  commissioners  pays 
monthly  stipends  for  the  support  of  such   persons. 
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Physical   Condition 
Only    11    of    these    persons    were    found    to    be    in    good    physical    condition. 
Forty-one  were  in  fair,  and   115  in   poor  physical  condition.     Their  bodies  were 
more  nearly  worn  out  than  their  minds. 

Delinquency 

Considerable  numbers  of  these  dependents  had  been  guilty  of  offenses,  mostly 
sex  offenses  and  fighting-.  For  the  most  part  these  offenders  were  mental  defec- 
tives or  those  afflicted  with  mental  disorder.  Twenty-five  persons  acknowledged 
having  been  arrested  once,  and  15  more  than  once. 

Tabic  26.     Relation  of  Duration  of  Dependency  to 
Mental  Diagnosis 

Less  than  1   to              6  to               Over       Unascer- 

Diagnosis                    Total           1   year  5  years       10  years     11   years     tained 

Normal   47                    7  16                    4                 20 

Dullard    33                     9  6                     3                  15 

Borderline    mental    de- 
fect         7                    2  2                    111 

Mental  defect  12                 ....  6                 *1                    5 

Psychopathic  personal- 
ity    15                    S  6                    1 

Psychoneuroses  or  neu- 
roses         1  1 

Mental   disease   or   de- 
terioration      60                  19  27                     3                    5                     6 

Total   * 175  46  63  13  46  7 

Inspection  of  table  26  shows  that  six  of  the  mental  defectives  had  been  in 
institutions  more  than  eleven  years.  This  is  about  one-third  of  the  mental 
defectives  found  in  these  county  institutions.  Forty-two  of  the  80  who  were 
diagnosed  as  normal  or  dullards  had  been  inmates  more  than  five  years.  Only 
8  of  the  60  judged  to  be  suffering  from  mental  disease  or  deterioration  had  been 
in  residence  more  than  five  years.  There  is,  therefore,  no  significant  evidence 
of  long  duration  of  county  care  of  mental  defectives.  The  tendency  of  the 
county  hospital  with  regard  to  an  able-bodied,  young  mental  defective  of  either 
sex  is  to  secure  a  home  where  he  or  she  can  work  for  a  living.  And  no  great 
care  or  thought  is  given  to  the  prevention  of  propagation  of  the  unfit.  County 
institutions  are  most  unsuited  for  the  care  of  mental  defectives. 


JUVENILE  DEPENDENTS 


Maricopa  County  Detention  Home 

This  home  is  managed  by  the  county  juvenile  court  and  the  probation  officer. 
The  children  were  mostly  dependent.  Seven  of  the  twenty-one  had  conduct 
difficulties,  all  other  than  Mexicans.  These  difficulties  were  truancy,  lying, 
stealing,  and  incorrigibility. 
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The  home  was  in  charge  of  a  kind,  efficient  matron  who  was  giving-  careful 
attention  to  the  nutrition  and  hygiene  and  the   moral   welfare   of  the   children. 

The  institution  is  open.  No  locks  hinder  the  going  out  or  in  of  children  or 
their  friends.  This  is  very  commendable.  Nevertheless  there  were  found 
juvenile  prisoners,  three  each,  in  the  Maricopa  County  Jail  and  the  Phoenix 
City  Jail. 

Table  27.     Mental  Diagnosis  of  Inmates,  by  Race  and  Sex 

Total  Mexicans  Others 

Diagnosis  Males   Females  Total      Males  Females  Total  Males  Females  Total 

2  2  4  2  13 

3  14  2  3  5 


Normal    4 

3 

7 

Dullard   5 

4 

9 

Borderline 

mental  defect  1 

1 

Mental   defect..  2 

1 

3 

Psychoneuroses 

or  neuroses....  1 

1 

Total 13 

8 

21 

5  3  8  8  5  13 

The  children  in  this  detention  home  were  examined  in  November  1922.  At 
that  time  the  children  of  the  H.  Family,  reported  above,  were  in  the  home. 

As  shown  in  Table  27,  there  were  eight  Mexicans  and  thirteen  "others." 
Sixteen  were  born  in  the  United  States  and  five  in  Mexico.  Of  the  native-born, 
four  had  one  or  both  parents  born  abroad. 

Thirteen  were  boys  and  eight  girls. 

One  Mexican  was  only  two  weeks  old.  The  others  ranged  along  quite 
regularly  from  three  to  fifteen  years   of  age. 

Two  were  syphilitic.  One  of  these  was  chief  assistant  in  the  kitchen.  One 
had  a  kyphosis  and  one  a  speech  defect.  Four  were  in  poor  physical  condition, 
one  in  fair,  and  sixteen  in  good.     All  the  Mexicans  were  in  good  condition. 

The  children  go  out  to  the  public  schools.  Four  were  too  young  to  attend 
school.  The  others  ranged  from  the  first  to  the  fifth  grade.  No  Mexican  was 
higher  than  the  third. 

More  vision  is  needed  in  the  direction  of  the  social  work  of  this  home.  The 
case  of  the  H.  Family  illustrates  this.  The  syphilitics  were  long  untreated. 
The  other  children  were  not  protected  from  infection.  The  mentally  defective 
syphilitic  girl  who  was  already  a  sex  offender  was  returned  to  her  feebleminded 
mother  when  the  latter  married  another  feebleminded.  This  represents  the 
waste  of  money,  the  spread  of  disease,  and  the  encouragement  of  the  propaga- 
tion of  defectives,  which  usually  results  when  the  care  of  mental  defectives  is 
left  to  other  than   state  authorities  and  a  state   institution. 


Arizona  Children's  Home,  Tucson 

There  were  37  children  in  the  home.  Thirteen  of  these  were  Mexicans. 
Nineteen  were  boys  and  18,  girls.  Thirty-four  were  born  in  the  United  States. 
The  birthplaces  of  the  other  3  were  not  ascertained.  Sixteen  had  either  fathers 
or  mothers  or  both  born  abroad. 

They  ranged  in  age  from  infancy  to  fourteen  years.  Nine  were  not  in 
school.     The  others  ranged  from  the  first  to  the  eighth   grade. 
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Eye,  ear,  nose,  and  throat  defects  were  found  in  11,  defective  teeth  in  4, 
and  nutritional  maladjustments  in  9.  The  physical  condition  of  9  was  judged 
as  poor,  of  11  fair,  and  of  15  good. 

Three  Mexicans  over  twelve  years  of  age  tested  less  than  seven.  One  ten- 
year-old  white  child  made  a  mental  age  of  six. 

Conduct  disorders  were  noted  in  8  cases.  Lying,  stealing,  cruelty,  and  sex 
promiscuity  were  found  in  this  order  of  frequency. 

Among  the  Mexicans,  these  anomalies  were  all  among  those  judged  to  he 
dullards  or  mental  defectives.  Among  the  others,  psychopathic  persons  were 
responsible  for  most  of  the  behavior  anomalies. 

Tabic  28.     Mental  Diagnosis  of  Inmates,  Classified  by 
Race  and  Sex 

Total  Mexicans  Others 

Diagnosis          Males   Females  Total  Males   Females  Total  Males   Females  Total 

Normal   10             7  17  13  4  9             4             13 

Dullard 75  12  33  6  42               6 

Borderline 

mental  defect  112  ....  112 

Mental   defect  ..12  3  12  ,3  

Psychopathic 

personality    3  3  ....           ....  ....  ....             3               3 

Total 19  18  37  5  S  13  14  10  24 

Referring  to  the  above,  we  find  that  the  three  mental  defectives  were  Mexi- 
cans and  the  borderline  mental  defectives  were  white  children.  There  were  only 
three  psychopathic  personalities.  In  the  mental  endowment  and  equipment  of 
the  children  this  home  compared  favorably  with  other  homes  for  dependent 
children.  This  home  is  really  a  placing  home,  too,  in  which  the  least  desirable 
tend  to  lag.     Usually  mental  defectives  accumulate  in  such  a  home. 

The  problem  of  the  mentally  defective  child  in  the  children's  home  exists 
here.  Doubtless  other  such  children  have  been  placed  out.  They  should  not  be 
placed  out  except  in  special  cases.  Again  is  evident  Arizona's  need  of  a  state 
school  wherein  the  mental  defective  can  be  adequately  trained,  supervised  during 
parole,  and  watched  over  as  a  child  while  his  mind  *~^mains  that  of  a  child. 


St.  Joseph's  Orphan  Home,  Tucson 

There  were  82  children  in  this  home,  35  boys  and  47  girls.  They  ranged  in 
age  from  four  to  sixteen  years. 

Sixty-nine  were  native-born.  Twenty-seven  of  these  had  one  or  both  par- 
ents born  abroad.  These  parents  were  Mexican,  Italian  Irish,  Scotch,  Nor- 
wegian, English,  and  Spanish,  in  this  order  of  frequency. 

Eye,  ear,  nose,  or  throat  defects  were  found  in  14  cases,  defective  teeth  in  2, 
and  speech  defects  in  3. 

Five  were  in  poor  physical  condition,  4  in  fair,  and  72  in  good — an  unusual 
record.     The  physical  condition  of  one  child  was  not  ascertained. 

Some  of  the  children  seemed  to  be  placed  far  too  high  in  grade  for  their 
mental  ability  as  measured  by  test.     One  child  of  eight-year  mentality  was  in 
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the  sixth  grade  another  of  seven-year  mentality  in  the  fifth  grade,  one  of  nine- 
year  development  in  the  eighth  grade,  and  two  of  nine-year  minds  in  the  seventh 
grade.  These  children  seemed  to  have  been  placed  in  school  by  chronological 
age  rather  than  by  mental  age,  development  of  capacity  for  learning. 

One  child  with  five-year  mentality  is  twelve  years  old.  Of  three  others  with 
six-year  mentality,  one  is  fourteen  years  old  and  two  are  eleven  years  old.  Of 
four  with  seven-year  minds,  one  is  eleven,  one  twelve,  and  two  thirteen.  Of 
three  with  eight-year  minds  one  is  eleven,  one  twelve,  and  one  fourteen.  Of 
nine  with  nine-year  minds,  five  are  twelve,  two  thirteen,  one  fifteen  and  one 
sixteen. 

Some  10  cases  of  lying  and  stealing  were  reported.  These  children  were 
pugnacious;    31  were  so  reported. 

Table  29.     Mental  Diagnosis  of  Children,  Classified  by 
Race  and  Sex 

Total  Mexicans 

Diagnosis          Males   Females  Total  Males   Females  Total 

Normal   13           15  28  2             5 

Dullard 10             9  19  3             3 

Borderline 

mental  defect  4             3  7  2              1 

Mental    defect  ..1             7  8  ....             4 
Psychopathic 

personality  ....  7           13  20  16               7               6             7             13 

Total 35  47  82  8  19  27  27  28  55 

Eight  were  diagnosed  as  mental  defectives  and  seven  as  borderline  defec- 
tives. The  burden  of  mental  defect  falls  here  much  more  definitely  upon  the 
Mexicans  than  upon  the  others.  The  psychopathic  personalities  are  in  about  the 
same  proportion  in  the  two  races. 

The  mentally  defective  child,  more  frequent  here  than  in  the  Arizona  Chil- 
dren's home,  constitutes  the  same  inappropriate  problem  for  this  home.  Mental 
defectives  cannot  be  well  trained  in  the  same  school  and  home,  or  by  the  same 
methods,  as  normal  children.  It  is  not  giving  a  square  deal  to  them  or  to  the 
normal  children  to  attempt  it. 

When  the  child  is  placed  or  discharged,  the  community  takes  on  the  burden. 
When  handled  with  normal-minded  children,  in  an  institution  for  normal  chil- 
dren, the  defective  is  expected  to  be  normal.  He  is  placed  or  discharged  as  if 
he  were  normal.  But  he  has  not  the  judgment  or  the  self-control  with  which  he 
is  credited.  He  gropes  around  in  the  community.  He  falls  into  the  delinquencies 
to  be  expected  from  his  immature  judgment  and  lack  of  self-control.  He 
proves  prolific  of  social   parasites  like  himself. 


3tal 
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6 

Males 

11 

7 

Others 
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10              21 
6              13 

3 
4 
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1 

2  4 

3  4 

Dependency  at  Nogales 


Problems  in  mental  hygiene  peculiar  to  Arizona  center  at  Nogales  because 
it  is  a  border  city.  Nogales,  State  of  Sonora,  is  separated  from  it  by  a  barbed- 
wire  fence  running  through  what  appears  as  a  principal  thoroughfare  of  the 
city.  This  is  the  international  boundary  line.  In  Nogales,  Sonora,  where  5.500 
people  lived  two  years  ago    are  now   (April,   1922)    crowded   twice  that  number. 
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The  surplus  population  "tarry,"  rather  than  live,  in  improvised  shelters  that 
dot  the  hillsides  and  crowd  the  canyons.  The  city  is  inhabited  by  the  unfortu- 
nates who  have  left  the  wasted  and  ravaged  fields  of  war-torn  Sonora  hoping  to 
find  subsistence  here.  It  is  almost  a  city  of  desolation.  Its  inhabitants  are  ill, 
forlorn,   and  emaciated   sufferers,   burdened   with    disease   and   famine. 

On  crossing  the  international  boundary  at  Nogales,  the  visitor  finds  himself 
in  a  changed  world.  The  very  atmosphere  is  different,  and  so  are  the  people. 
Beggars  greet  one  with  bony,  shrunken  hands  outstretched  and  wavering  voices 
asking  aid,  or  with  the  still  more  heartrending  though  mute  appeal  of  sunken 
cheeks  and  hollow  eyes  lending  emphasis  to  silent,  colorless  and  often  trembling- 
lips.  One  is  moved  to  pity  by  the  sight  of  little  children  with  abject  poverty 
revealed  in  every  line  of  wasted  forms  and  hunger-pinched  faces. 

In  an  effort  to  ascertain  the  real  situation  back  of  so  many  indications  of 
poverty  and  want,  the  writer  accompanied  Dr.  O.  A.  Smith,  Executive  Secretary 
of  the  Nogales,  Arizona,  Social  Service  Bureau,  and  his  social  worker  on  one  of 
their   journeys    of    investigation. 

The  first  place  visited  was  the  end  of  a  hall  walled  off  into  a  room.  The 
only  furniture  was  a  trunk  and  a  sort  of  mattress,  visible  only  after  our  eyes 
had  become  accustomed  to  the  semi-twilight.  On  this  mattress  lay  a  woman, 
for  three  years  a  sufferer  with  tuberculosis.  A  little  child,  happily  unconscious 
of  the  mother's  serious  condition,  was  the  only  other  occupant  of  the  room.  On 
the  trunk  was  part  of  a  loaf  of  bread,  three  eggs,  and  the  remains  of  a  bottle  of 
milk  that  had  been  sent  over  by  the  bureau  the  day  before.  That  was  all  the 
food  in  the  house.     The  husband  had  gone  away  hoping  to  find  work. 

In  another  home,  one  room  in  an  adobe  house  ready  to  fait  from  age,  lived 
a  widow  with  several  children.  She  had  some  beans  cooking  for  her  little  ones 
on  an  improvised  stove — nothing  but  beans  in  water.  "No  masa,"  she  explained 
in  speaking  of  her  larder.     That  was  all  she  had. 

One  woman  with  her  son  of  seven  lived  in  a  tiny  hut  of  corrugated  iron. 
This  hut  boasted  two  small  rooms,  empty  except  for  a  little  mound  of  flat  stones 
for  a  fireplace  and  a  box  or  two.  The  roof  sagged  so  in  the  middle  that  it  would 
make  a  funnel  in  rainy  weather.  The  boy  was  born  blind  and  is  not  yet  able  to 
walk — in  fact,  he  cannot  stand  without  assistance.  When  asked  whether  he  had 
had  anything  to  eat,  he  said  that  he  had  some  soup,  but  could  not  eat  it.  He 
wanted   some  tamales. 

When  the  social  worker  first  visited  this  home,  the  boy  was  sitting  on  a 
box  (there  are  no  chairs  in  these  homes)  rocking  back  and  forth  and  waving 
his  arms.  Some  women  who  became  interested  in  the  case  gave  the  boy  a 
blanket  and  a  mouth  organ,  in  addition  to  ministering  to  the  immediate  needs 
of  the  family.  On  their  next  visit,  the  boy  was  sitting  still,  wrapped  in  his 
blanket,  quiet  and  contented.  The  visitors  decided  that  the  swaying  motion 
and  waving  of  his  arms  must  have  been  caused  by  his  half  frozen  and  starving 
condition. 

Such  cases  of  want  and  suffering  could  be  multiplied  by  several  hundred. 
It  would  be  commonplace  to  say  that  the  situation  is  appalling.  These  refugees 
have  come  to  a  stop,  most  of  them,  helpless  and  destitute  at  this  border  city. 
They  have  no  money,  scarcely  any  clothing,  and  their  numbers  go  to  swell  an 
already  impoverished  population.  There  has  been  war  in  Mexico,  especially  in 
Sonora,  for  ten  years  past,  and  this  poverty  and  desolation  is  part  of  the 
aftermath. 
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With  no  houses  available,  the  refugees  proceeded  to  build  shelters  for  their 
families.  Some  of  these  are  even  more  primitive  than  a  Maricopa  Indian  dwell- 
ing. They  consist  of  a  framework  of  poles  with  walls  and  roof  of  weeds  daubed 
with  mud.  Other  huts  are  built  of  pieces  of  dry-goods  boxes  and  grocery  boxes, 
and  still  others  of  tins  tacked  side  by  side  on  some  flimsy  wooden  framework. 
More  pretentious  structures  have  been  constructed  out  of  remnants  of  packing 
boxes,  of  ancient  corrugated  iron,  and  of  adobe.  In  places  gunny  sacks  and  pieces 
of  ragged  canvas  serve  as  parts  of  walls.  Most  of  the  roofs  are  thatched  with 
weeds.  Imagine  a  family  in  such  a  home — no  bedding,  little  clothing,  nothing  to 
eat,  and  generally  nothing  for  a  fire.  Winter  rains  beat  through  the  flimsy 
structure,  penetrate  the  weed  roof,  and  make  the  inside  almost  as  wet  as  the 
outside.  The  occupants  can  do  nothing  but  sit  still  till  the  rain  is  over  and  the 
hut  dries  out.     The  muddy  ground  will   not  even  permit  lying  down. 

In  an  effort  to  relieve  conditions  like  these  on  both  sides  of  the  border,  the 
Nogales,  Arizona,  business  men  organized  the  Associated  Charities,  later  called 
the  Bureau  of  Social  Service.  They  placed  Dr.  Smith,  a  minister  with  much 
experience  in  social  work,  in  charge.  From  its  organization,  December  20,  1921, 
until  April  17,  1922,  the  time  of  this  visit,  the  bureau  aided  1,638  persons  at  a 
cost  of  $1,252.57.  All  but  nineteen  of  these  received  temporary  aid.  On  the 
Mexican  side  there  is  no  care  of  the  indigent  nor  aid  for  the  needy. 

On  the  current  list  of  this  organization  are  123  persons,  45  of  whom  are 
charges  of  Santa  Cruz  county,  the  county  having  asked  the  cooperation  of  the 
bureau.  Many  of  this  latter  group  have  already  been  investigated  by  the  Bureau 
of  Social  Service  at  the  request  of  the  county  board  of  supervisors.  The  com- 
bined cost  of  maintaining  the  two  groups  is  $400,  half  of  which  is  paid  by  the 
county  for  the  maintenance  of  its  own  charges.  Of  these  45,  25  are  Mexicans, 
of  whom  8  are  considered  subnormal  or  defective;  of  the  20  Americans,  7  are 
considered  defective.  There  has  been  no  attempt  even  to  estimate  the  mental 
condition  of  those  belonging  on  the  Mexican  side. 

From  its  beginning,  the  Bureau  of  Social  Service  was  swamped  with  appli- 
cants for  aid.  Some  of  the  poor  people  even  fainted  on  the  streets  on  their  way 
to  get  help.  To  assist  these  people  in  their  homes,  Dr.  Smith  arranged  with 
several  local  mills  to  furnish  "masa,"  a  ground  hominy  the  consistency  of  stiff 
dough,  from  which  the  people  could  make  bread.  From  its  own  supplies  the 
bureau  furnished  a  little  coffee  and  sugar  and  in  cases  of  sickness  a  can  of 
condensed  milk.  In  this  way  1,474  meals  were  supplied  during  the  months  of 
January,  February,  and  March.  The  cost  of  each  meal  was  one  cent  and  eight 
mills,  but  the  effect  was  almost  incredible.  In  a  week's  time  the  faces  of  the 
erstwhile  starving  people  took  on  an  appearance  of  comparative  health  and 
strength. 


Conclusions  Regarding  Dependency 

We  have  made  no  estimate  of  the  expenditures  in  Arizona  for  dependents. 
There  is  no  county  in  the  state  whose  board  of  county  commissioners  does  not 
spend  thousands  of  dollars  annually  for  the  maintenance  of  the  poor  in  private 
homes.  Private  charities  spend  large  sums  as  do  health  centers,  clinics  and 
nurses,  and  the  Anti-Tuberculosis  Society.  The  state  maintains  the  Pioneers' 
Home  at  Prescott  and  the  State  Hospital  for  Mental  Diseases  at  annual  costs  of 
about  $30,000  and  $150,000  respectively. 
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The  counties  are  maintaining  hospitals  and  farms,  some  of  which  we  have 
visited. 

Now  the  state  has  launched  upon  a  child-welfare  campaign  and  is  spending 
for  dependent  children  by  helping  to   support   their  mothers. 

All  this  helping  of  dependents  is  most  commendable.  It  proceeds  from  the 
noblest  motives,  yet,  the  bill  is  a  big  one,  and  it  is  of  interest  to  those  who  pay 
to  know  that  this  business  of  assisting  the  helpless  is  being  done  wisely  and 
economically.  It  is  important  to  know  that  our  charity,  whether  public  or 
private,  is  being  administered  in  such  a  way  as  to  construct  and  rehabilitate  and 
educate  and  not  to  pauperize  and  degenerate. 

Fundamental  in  all  this  work  is  the  character  of  the  one  helped,  and  the 
mental    attitude   produced    by  the   help.      Mental    hygiene   underlies   it   all. 

The  state  hospital  should  be  a  great  socfal -service  institution,  reaching  out 
over  the  state  not  only  to  place  out  its  recovering  patients,  but  to  help  diagnose 
mental  conditions  that  are  likely  to  come  to  the  hospital  later  and,  by  applica- 
tion of  the  principles  of  mental  hygiene,  to  prevent  the  development  of  psychoses. 
It  should  be  the  greatest  agent  in  the  public-health  program  of  the  state,  the 
greatest  preventer  of  disease  and  inefficiency.  It  needs  management  with  vision. 
It  needs  money.     It  needs  doctors,  nurses    and  social  workers. 

The  child  welfare  board  should  be  concerned  first  with  the  health  of  the 
children  to  be  helped.  If  wards  are  ill  in  body  or  mind  or  character,  the  first 
concern  must  be  to  help  them  recover.  There  is  much  need  of  mental  hygiene 
as  an  ally  of  education  in  this  work.  If  the  child  is  a  defective,  the  most  effective 
help  for  him  and  for  the  community  is  to  secure  for  him  the  training  and  care 
suited  to  his  limited  capacity  for  development  and  for  service.  He  must  be 
cared  for  so  that  he  shall  not  be  a  delinquent  and  so  that  he  shall  be  as  nearly 
as  possible  self-supporting.  Every  child  should  have  a  physical  and  a  mental 
examination.     Every  home  should   be  visited  and  revisited  by  a  social  worker. 

One  of  the  clearest  deliverances  of  mental  hygiene  to  our  generation  has 
been  the  gospel  of  work  as  a  therapeutic  agency.  Occupation  is  the  first 
requisite  for  mental  health  and  happiness.  It  is  no  kindness  to  anyone  to  keep 
him  in  idleness.  It  is  the  greatest  unkindness.  The  first  thing  for  the  sick 
body  and  mind  and  for  the  undeveloped  is  the  opportunity  for  suitable  occupa- 
tion. Even  the  Pioneers'  Home  and  the  county  hospital  could  contribute  to  the 
happiness  of  their  old  people  by  giving  them  employment.  Employment  should 
be  the   sheet-anchor  of  restorative   work  at  the   state  hospital. 

Arizona's  county  institutions  for  dependents  are  hospitals  rather  than  alms- 
houses. This  is  part  of  her  good  fortune  in  growing  up  under  the  influence  of 
newer  ideas.  These  is,  however,  great  need  for  an  enlargement  of  this  social 
vision.  There  are  many  inmates  of  these  institutions  who  need  to  be  stimu- 
lated to  do  some  work.  There  are  some  mentally  diseased  persons  who  clearly 
need  state-hospital  care.  A  delirious  and  paralyzed  old  man  held  in  bed  hour 
after  hour  by  a  mental  incompetent  who  saws  upon  his  wrists  with  a  harsh  hemp 
rope,  is  a  picture  that  will  not  leave  one's  mind. 

The  mental  defectives  in  the  state  hospital,  in  the  county  hospitals,  in  the 
children's  homes,  and  in  the  care  of  the  child-welfare  board  call  loudly  for  the 
organization  of  a  training  school  for  defectives  that  shall  be  a  state-wide  or- 
ganizer of  mental  health  and  shall  care  for  defectives  both  in  the  institution  and 
in  communities  all  over  the  state. 
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Outstanding  Needs 


The  outstanding  needs  for  the  economic  handling  of  dependents  are: 

1.  Education  of  mental  defectives  that  will  enable  them  to  become  as  nearly 
as  possible  self-supporting.  This  entails  clinics  in  the  schools  and  special  train- 
ing facilities  for  handicapped  minds. 

2.  A  state  institution  for  the  training  of  mental  defectives,  for  the  super- 
vision of  such  as  are  placeable  in  the  community,  and  for  the  custody  of  those 
who   must   be  restrained   from   antisocial   acts. 

3.  An  organization  of  the  state  hospital  for  mental  diseases  as  a  center 
for  the  dissemination  of  the  principles  of  mental  hygiene.  This  hospital  should 
effectively  treat  the  mentally  ill.  It  should  parole  partially  recovered  patients 
under  supervision  as  a  means  of  facilitating  their  restoration  to  health.  Out- 
patients clinics  and  mobile  clinics  should  lead  to  diagnosis  of  incipient  mental 
disorders  to  their  prevention,  and  to  the  general  promulgation  of  the  idea  of 
keeping  the  mind  well. 

4.  Mental-hygiene  clinics  managed  by  physicians  and  social  workers  from 
the  state  hospital  for  mental  diseases  and  from  the  state  training  school  for 
mental  defectives,  when  established,  would  prove  great  money  savers  to  tax- 
payers. They  would  prevent  mental  disease,  and  exercise  a  selective  care  of 
defectives  that  would  diminish  both  delinquency  and  dependency.  They  would 
save  many  times  their  cost. 
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SCHOOL  CHILDREN 


From  the  fact  that  mental  defectives  and  psychopathic  persons  are  found 
in  every  group  of  dependents  and  delinquents,  it  is  evident  that  any  thorough- 
going survey  of  mental -health  conditions  will  necessarily  make  an  investigation 
among  school  children.  Any  effective  management  of  mental-health  problems 
must  include  the  childhood  of  the  community.  Preventive  work  of  every  sort  is 
most  hopeful  when  taken  up  with  the  young. 

It  is  well  recognized  that  mental  defectives,  in  order  to  be  made  most  effec- 
tive and  least  expensive,  must  have  through  childhood  and  youth,  a  training 
especially  adapted  to  their  limited  capacities  for  development.  Psychopathic 
traits  are,  many  of  them,  the  results  of  improper  environment  in  the  home  and 
in  the  school.  It  is,  therefore,  the  business  of  the  school  to  correct  such  warpings 
and  twistings  of  the  personality.  This  is  a  sort  of  mental  orthopedics  that 
must  be  guided  by  psychiatry. 

It  is  also  recognized  that  dullards  are  not  able  to  follow  or  profit  by  the 
regular  curriculum  for  the  reason  that  they  are  dull.  This  means  that  they  lack 
the  imaginative  capacity  to  follow  the  imagery  entailed  in  so-called  formal 
education.  They  cannot  proceed  as  rapidly  as  the  normal  child  and  some  of 
them  are  incapable  of  proceeding  at  all  along  certain  lines.  The  dullard,  there- 
fore, presents  special  educational  problems  that  call  for  the  assistance  of  the 
mental  expert. 

The  school  must  know  the  mental  equipment  of  the  child  In  order  to  mold 
his  developing  nature  according  f.o  desired  standards.  This  point  is  to  be  em- 
phasized in  regard  to  the  various  abnormal  types  of  children,  but  it  is  equally 
true  of  the  normal  child  that  psychology,  or  knowledge  of  the  normal  equipment 
in  mentality  and  the  laws  of  mental  development,  should,  in  its  applications, 
constitute  the  essence  of  education.  Even  in  the  case  of  the  superior  child, 
education  will  be  greatly  facilitated  by  application  of  the  laws  of  mental  health 
and  the  community  will  profit  by  such  facilitation. 

It  is  the  business,  therefore,  of  the  mental -hygiene  survey  to  ascertain  the 
needs  of  the  school  child  along  mental-health  lines.  A  survey  must  needs  set 
up  some  such  clinical  facilities  as  are  constantly  needed  as  a  part  of  the  edu- 
cational machinery.  The  ideal  school  will  have  facilities  for  ascertaining  the 
mental  condition  of  children  since  it  is  as  necessary  for  the  school  to  know  what 
the  mind  of  the  child  is  before  proceeding  to  educate  him  as  it  is  for  the  physi- 
cian to  know  the  disease  of  his  patient  before  curing  him. 

As  a  result  of  such  clinical  studies  amongst  school  children,  the  survey 
will  develop  plans  for  continuing  such  clinical  studies  of  school  children  and 
for  the  treatment  or  management  of  problems  of  mental  health  ocurring  in 
childhood. 


Method  of  Survey  and  Meanings  of  Terms 

Wherever  possible,  the  first  procedure  in  studying  a  group  of  school  children 
was  to  give  a  group  intelligence  test.  We  used  the  A  and  X  forms  of  the  author. 
These  tests  had  been  used  with  about  ten  thousand  white  public-school  children 
in  Missouri    Mississippi,  and  Maryland.     The  medians  for  age  groups  amongst 
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these  children  afforded  reasonable  standards  upon  the  basis  of  which  to  report 
mental  ages  and  grades  of  intelligence.  As  a  result  of  group  testing,  reports 
of  mental  ages  and  grades  of  intelligence  for  each  child  were  made  to  the  prin- 
cipal, the  superintendent,  and  the  state  department  of  education. 

The  next  step  in  the  survey  consisted  in  securing  a  personal  history  of  each 
child.  In  getting  this  personal  history,  we  endeavored  to  obtain  information  as 
to  the  child's  nativity  and  that  of  his  father  and  mother,  his  race,  a  brief  history 
of  his  physical  development,  including  diseases  and  injuries  that  he  may  have 
had,  and  his  physical  condition  at  the  time  of  taking  the  history,  including  his 
height  in  inches  and  his  weight  in  pounds.  We  also  inquired  as  to  his  educa- 
tional progress,  what  grades  he  had  repeated,  etc.  The  help  of  teachers  was 
solicited  in  securing  these  facts.  We  also  asked  the  teacher's  opinion  of  the 
child's  native  ability  and  very  particularly  requested  of  the  teacher  information 
as  to  the  personality  make-up  or  character  traits  of  the  child. 

By  means  of  these  two  lines  of  approach,  we  were  enabled  to  pick  out  the 
problem  children.  These  were  studied  more  minutely.  Many  of  them  were 
given  individual  mental  examinations.  For  this  purpose  we  used  both  the 
Yerkes-Bridges  Point  Scale  test  and  the  Stanford-Binet.  Sometimes  both  tests 
were  used  on  the  same  child.  No  measurement  of  intelligence,  group  or  indi- 
vidual, can  constitute  sufficient  evidence  for  a  mental  diagnosis.  Measurement 
of  what  we  call  intelligence  is  only  a  small  part  of  mental  capacity  and  of 
human  nature. 

Taking  into  consideration  all  the  facts  gleaned  from  these  various  lines  or 
studies,  the  culmination  of  the  study  of  the  given  person  consisted  in  the  mental 
diagnosis  made.  The  presentation  of  facts  concerning  the  mental  conditions  of 
various  children  studied  really  constitutes  the  report  of  this  part  of  the  survey. 
It  may  be  well  to  explain  at  this  point  the  connotation  of  some  of  the  terms  used. 

Where  a  child  has  no  obvious  defect  or  abnormality,  the  mental  diagnosis 
is  normal. 

Some  children  are  so  highly  talented,  so  much  more  capable  than  their 
fellows  in  pursuing  school  work  and  becoming  socialized,  that  they  are  diagnosed 
as  of  superior  intelligence. 

Those  children  who  are  so  backward  in  development  that  there  seems  to  be 
no  reasonable  question  that  they  will  permanently  remain  at  a  childish  level  of 
mentality  are  diagnosed  as   mental    defectives  or  feebleminded  persons. 

Some  children  are  very  backward  and  at  the  same  time  have  had  poor 
school  opportunities.  They  have  questionable  heredities,  or  physical  defects 
that  can  be  corrected,  or  they  have  shown  tendencies  to  delinquency.  We  are 
left  in  doubt  whether  they  will  develop  the  power  for  self-control  and  initiative 
necessary  for  citizenship  or  whether  they  will  remain  permanently  at  a  childish 
level.  When  we  are  left  in  such  doubt,  our  diagnosis  is  borderline  intelligence, 
meaning  they  are  on  the  borderline  of  mental  defect.  Future  development  may 
throw  them  into  the  defective  group  or  it  may  show  them  to  be  dullards  or 
normals.  We  also  classify  as  of  borderline  intelligence  some  children  concerning 
whom  we  could  not  obtain  sufficient  information,  knowing  that  our  research 
probably  did  not  reveal  all  of  the  situation. 

Children  who  seem  to  be  unable  to  pursue  the  ordinary  curriculum  at  the 
rate  designed  for  normal  children,  even  though  they  attend  school  regularly,  are 
classed  as  dullards.  Dullards  are  of  many  varieties.  The  dullard  is  lacking  to 
some  extent  in  imaginative  power  or  rather  in  power  of  imagery.     He  is  unable 
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to  use  symbols  for  ideas  to  the  extent  to  which  they  are  commonly  used.  When 
such  a  person  is  confronted,  for  instance,  by  number  work,  he  has  difficulty  in 
conceiving-  of  numbers  as  abstractions.  Arithmetic,  therefore,  presents  serious 
difficulties  to  him.  His  difficulty  is  the  same  in  kind  as  that  of  the  feebleminded 
boy  who  could  feed  his  horse  the  proper  number  of  ears  of  corn  but  could  not 
count  an  equal  number  in  any  other  terms.  It  is  the  same  kind  of  difficulty 
higher  up  in  the  scale  that  characterizes  the  dullard  intelligence.  We  see  the 
same  lack  of  ability  to  use  imagery  in  many  of  our  poor  spellers.  Many  children 
do  not  learn  to  spell  for  the  simple  reason  that  they  do  not  learn  to  carry  visual 
images  of  words. 

Frequently  this  kind  of  lack  is  shown  in  high-school  students  by  their  in- 
ability to  carry  the  imagery  necessary  for  understanding  algebra  or  geometry. 
The  triangle,  for  example,  they  cannot  conceive  as  a  wholly  general  image  or 
concept,  as  serving  for  any  and  every  three-sided  rectilinear  figure,  no  matter 
what  the  size  or  relations  of  the  three  angles.  A  triangle  must  needs  be,  for 
such  a  person,  a  perfectly  definite  individual  triangle.  It  is  of  a  certain  size 
and  its  angles  have  definite  relations,  one  to  another.  Such  a  limited  imagination 
must  perforce  follow  along  the  course  in  geometry  by  verbally  committing  to 
memory  both  the  proposition  and  the  demonstration.  For  such  minds  there  is 
no  logic  in  geometry;   they  cannot  learn  geometry. 

Children  ip  the  lower  grades  are  prevented  by  similar  lacks  in  the  field  of 
imagination  from  grasping  essential  steps  in  the  instruction  offered.  If, 
however,  these  children  have  distinct  ability  in  dealing  with  the  concrete  and  do 
not  have  obvious  character  defects  they  will  make  useful  citizens.  They  have 
obvious  mental  defects.  These  defects,  however,  are  not  such  as  to  class  them 
as  mental  defectives.  We  use  the  term  mental  defective,  as  indicated  above,  to 
designate  those  whom  we  prognose  as  unlikely  to  be  able  to  manage  for  them- 
selves, because  in  intelligence  and  in  character  they  will  remain  on  a  childish 
level.  A  careful  study  of  the  dullard  will  often  enable  the  psychologist  and 
educator  to  correct  his  defect  and  to  remove  him  from  this  group.  Herein  lies 
the  most  fruitful  field  for  the  clinical  psychologist  in  his  work  with  school 
children. 

Persons  who  have  character  twists  or  warps  that  make  them  decided  prob- 
lems in  the  home  or  in  the  school  or  both  are  called  psychopathic  persons.  An 
abnormal  irritability  may  constitute  the  ground  for  such  diagnosis.  A  child  who 
is  unusually  seclusive  and  does  not  play  as  other  children  do,  would  be  so  diag- 
nosed. A  child  given  to  unusual  temper  tantrums,  one  who  is  excessively 
low  in  self-esteem,  a  child  who  lacks  energy  to  pursue  the  ordinary  activities  of 
children  of  his  age,  is  abnormally  lazy,  or  a  child  who  is  abnormally  emotional, 
would  be  diagnosed  in  this  way.  In  many  of  these  conditions  the  experienced 
eye  of  the  psychiatrist  can  foresee  the  coming  of  definite  mental  disorder,  which 
is  bound  to  develop  if  the  environmental  forces,  notably  the  home  and  the  school, 
do  not  succeed  in  modifying  the  character  of  the  child.  These  children  offer 
another  cardinal  opening  for  the  skillful  clinician  to  effect  great  savings 
in  human  resources.  Of  course,  character  molding  is  the  primary  function  of 
education.  Character  develops  during  extra-uterine  existence.  We  are  not 
born  with  characters;  they  develop  after  we  are  born.  The  school,  therefore,  as 
the  supervisor  of  this  developmental  process,  has  a  great  opportunity  for  modi- 
fying these  unfortunate  and  psychopathic  character  traits.  To  do  this  effec- 
tively  the   school   must  have  a   clinic. 
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Some  children  are  definitely  hysterical  or  have  other  psychoneuroses,  or 
they  have  neuroses.  The  psychoneuroses  and  the  neuroses  are  In  the  borderland 
of  mental  pathology.  We  do  not  say  that  such  persons  are  insane  but  they  are 
near  to  it.  Our  serviceability  in  the  field  of  psychiatry  will  be  greatly  en- 
hanced when  we  come  to  view  the  insane  as  we  now  view  the  psychoneurotic. 

If  the  child  has  definite  epileptic  seizures,  or  if  we  have  evidence  of  petit 
mal  attacks,  we  make  a  mental  diagnosis  of  epilepsy. 

If  one  has  unmistakable  evidence  of  a  mental  disorder,  commonly  classed  as 
a  psychosis,  the  mental  diagnosis  consists  in  naming  the  mental  disorder. 


Public  School  Children 


Since  the  Indian  and  the  Mexican  constitute  such  large  elements  in  the 
population  of  Arizona  and  consequently  in  the  educational  problems  of  the 
state,  we  included  considerable  numbers  of  Indian  children  in  the  survey.  These 
children  were  in  separate  schools.  The  report  on  the  Indians  will,  therefore, 
be  made  separately. 

The  Mexicans  are  in  the  public  schools  and  in  the  same  schools  with  other 
children.     They  must,  therefore,   be  reported  with  the  other  children. 

An  idea  of  the  scope  of  the  survey  of  public-school  children  and  the  racial 
groups  involved  is  indicated  in  the  following  table  (30)  distributing  by  race, 
7,967  children,  for  whom  mental  diagnoses  were  made  in  the  public  schools  of 
Arizona. 

Table  50.     Geographical  Distribution  of  Public-School  Children, 
Classified  by  Race 

County  Total 

Apache  394 

Cochise 2,294 

Coconino   103 

Gila 649 

Graham   :....    275 

Maricopa  2,792 

Navajo  314 

Pima    590 

Santa  Cruz 208 

Yuma  348 


Mixed 

Mexican 

Indian 

Others 

122 

272 

486 

1,808 

62 

41 

144 

-  505 

14 

261 

700 

52 

2,040 

84 

230 

377 

51 

162 

157 

51 

20 

11 

317 

Total 7,967  2,166  114  5,687 

Some  of  these  schools  are  rural.  Some  of  the  city  groups  will  appear  with 
a  detailed  presentation  of  results.  All  the  school  children  of  Bisbee,  Tomb- 
stone, Holbrook,  St.  Johns,  Springerville,  and  St.  Joseph's  were  included  and 
some  in  Phoenix,   Miami  and   Tempe. 

Race   and    Nativity 

Of  these  7,967  children,  the  nativity  of  554  was  unascertained.  Of  the 
remaining  7,413,  6,558  were  native-born  and  855  were  foreign-born.  Of  the  855 
foreign-born,  757  were  born  in  Mexico,  32  in  England,  13  in  Canada,  9  in  Jugo- 
slavia 8  in  China,  7  in  Russia,  5  in  Germany,  and  4  each  in  Poland  and 
Sweden. 
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Of  the  7,967  children  examined,  2,166  or  27  per  cent  were  Mexicans.  Such 
study  of  the  mental  conditions  of  over  2,000  Mexican  children  found  in  Arizona 
public  schools  constitutes,  we  believe,  a  useful  contribution  toward  the  solu- 
tion of  the  mental -hygiene  problems  involved  in  public   education   in   the  state. 

That  the  immigration  of  Mexicans  into  Arizona  has  been  recent  and  is 
continuing  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  nearly  400  of  these  Mexican  children, 
other  than  the  757  born  in  Mexico,  had  both  parents  born  in  Mexico,  and  some 
400  more  had  either  father  or  mother  born  in  Mexico.  There  are,  therefore, 
very  few  of  these  2,166  Mexican  children  whose  stock  has  been  in  the  territory 
of  Arizona   for  two   generations. 

In  looking  over  the  distribution  of  nativity  of  the  parents  of  these  children, 
it  is  apparent  that  several  hundred  are  children  of  foreign-born  parents,  the 
parents  coming  predominantly  from  England,  Jugo-Slavia,  Canada,  Finland, 
Germany,    Italy,   Austria-Hungary,    Russia,    and    Sweden. 

Physical    Condition 

As  in  the  case  of  the  prisoners  at  the  Arizona  State  Prison,  so  with  these 
school  children  we  were  unfortunately  not  able  to  secure  thorough  physical 
examinations.  With  such  data  as  we  could  obtain,  we  felt  satisfied  in  diag- 
nosing as  in  good,  fair,  or  poor  physical  condition  1,893  Mexicans,  102  mixed 
Indians,  and  5,216  others — a  total  of  7,211. 

With  reference  to  physical  condition  in  relation  to  race,  we  note  that  those 
diagnosed  as  in  good  physical  condition  constitute  40  per  cent  of  the  Mexicans, 
39  per  cent  of  the  mixed  Indians,  and  37  per  cent  of  the  "others."  We  find  that 
those  diagnosed  as  in  poor  physical  condition  constitute  29  per  cent  of  the 
Mexicans,  28  per  cent  of  the  mixed  Indians,  and  29  per  cent  of  the  "others." 
There  is,  therefore,  no  significant  difference  in  the  distribution  of  poor  physical 
condition  between  the  Mexicans  and  the  "others."  The  Mexicans  are  not  in 
poorer  physical   condition   than   the   other   children. 

It  is  a  matter  for  serious  consideration  that  29  per  cent  of  these  children 
are  in  poor  physical  condition.  This  is  certainly  the  high  concern  of  the  com- 
munity. The  physical  health  of  these  children  should  be  looked  after  and 
should  be  made  normal  if  humanly  possible.  Good  health  is  the  foundation  of 
good  citizenship. 

With  regard  to  the  relationship  between  physical  condition  and  mental  con- 
dition, it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  psychopathic  children  seem  to  be 
divided  evenly  between  those  in  good,  fair,  and  poor  physical  condition.  Among 
the  mentally  defective,  both  of  the  Mexicans  and  of  the  "others,"  those  in  poor 
physical  condition  constitute  the  largest  group. 

The  same  statement  holds  for  the  borderline  mental  defectives  among  the 
"others";  those  in  poor  physical  condition  again  constitute  the  largest  group. 
But  of  the  borderline  mental  defectives  among  the  Mexicans,  by  far  the  largest 
group   is  that  of  those  who  are   in   good  physical  condition. 

Of  those  who  are  normal  mentally  in  each  race,  the  smallest  of  the  three 
physical-condition   groups   is   of   those   who  are   in  poor    physical   condition. 

Group -Test    Scores 

Although  we  recognize  the  fact  that  group  intelligence  measures  are  in- 
sufficient for  diagnostic  purposes,  even  when  made  most  carefully  and  by 
several  methods  on  the  same  subjects  and  that  the  group  test  falls  short  of 
the  accuracy  of  the  individual  test,  nevertheless  we  feel  that  the  group  intelli- 
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gence  test  has  come  to  have  such  a  value  in  school  measurement  that  it  is 
desirable  to  present  here  some  of  the  results  obtained  from  group-testing  these 
Arizona  children. 

Scores  by  the  writer's  X-form  test  of  919  Mexican  children,  who  were 
found  in  separate  rooms  in  Grant  School  in  Phoenix  and  at  Scottsdale,  Peoria, 
Kyrene  and  Marinette  are  the  ones  that  are  thus  separately  presented.  These 
constitute  less  than  half  of  the  Mexicans  we  found  in  public  schools.  There 
may  also  be  some  few  scores  amongst  these  belonging  to  children  who  are 
not  Mexicans.  These  Mexican  children  in  Grant  School  were  graded  up  to 
and  including  the  fourth.  In  the  other  schools  they  were  mostly  beginners  in 
public-school  work,  though  many  of  them  were  twelve  and  even  fourteen  years 
of  age.  Because  of  this  method  of  selecting  our  cases,  it  may  be  objected  that 
we  did  not  secure  a  fair  sampling  of  Mexican  children.  We  believe,  however, 
that  this  objection  cannot  be  established,  since  nearly  half  of  the  children 
under  consideration  were  in  a  graded  school  in  one  of  the  best  school  systems 
in   the   state. 

In  this  connection  it  should  also  be  stated  that  the  test  was  given  to  these 
Spanish-speaking  children  under  extraordinarily  favorable  conditions.  Very 
frequently  the  directions  were  given  first  in  English  and  then  in  Spanish,  thus 
affording  those  who  knew  something  of  both  languages  a  repetition  of  the 
instructions. 

Table  31.  Median  Scores  by  Ages  of  Arizona  Public  School  Children 
and  of  White  Public  School  Children  Examined  in  Mississippi, 
Missouri  and  Maryland,  as  Determined  by  the  X-form  Haines 
Group-Test. 

Arizona  Arizona  Arizona                     Mississippi, 
t                                    Excluding                                                                                       Missouri   and 

Mexicans*  Mexicans*  Total                         Maryland 

No.  of    Median  No.  of     Median  No.,of    Median  No.  of    Median 

Age                    Children    Score  Children   Score  Children   Score  Children   Score 

5  years 44  2  5  ....  49  2  148  3 

6  years 521  10  76  3  597  9  749  10 

7  years... 712  27  114  6  826  22  1,036  27 

8  years 613  45  136  12  749  38  1,172  42 

9  years 593  67  138  16  731  58  821  55 

10  years 389  73  103  24  492  63  537  61 

11  years 241  73  S-7  35  328  63  275  69 

12  years  16S  76  87  37  255  58  192  75 

13  years 100  70  67  45  167  56  128  83 

14  years 71  84  62  48  133  72  85  1C6 

15  years 27  96  36  69  63  76  52  120 

16  -  18    years 15  68  8  ....  23  65  


Total  children.. ..3,494  919  4,413  5,195 

*  Mexicans  in  special  rooms. 

Referring  to  Table  31  which  presents  the  median  scores  of  3,494  Arizona 
children  taking  the  X-form,  we  find  that  these  median  scores  present  a  marked 
skewing  of  the  curve  at   thirteen  years,   the   median   score   for  that  year   being 
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70,  whereas  it  is  76  for  twelve  years  and  73  for  eleven  years  and  rises  to  84 
for  fourteen  years  and  to  96  for  fifteen  years.  The  figures  given  for  later 
years  are  not  worthy  of  consideration  on  account  of  the  small  numbers 
involved. 

The  median  scores  for  the  919  Mexican  children  found  in  special  rooms 
present  a  very  even  and  normal-appearing  curve  from  the  age  of  six  to  fifteen. 
It  will  be  noted,  however,  that  these  attainments  are  very  far  below  those  of 
the  other  children  in  Arizona  schools  and  those  of  white  children  in  public 
schools  in  other  states.  These  attainments  of  Mexican  children,  ranging  from 
two  to  five  years  below  those  of  other  children  (including  one-sixth  Mexicans), 
indicate  a  situation  similar  to  that  disclosed  by  these  same  tests  among  Negro 
children  as  compared  with  white  children  in  the  public  school  of  Jackson, 
Mississippi.  It  would  appear  from  these  figures  that  we  should  find  large 
numbers  of  dullards  and  probably  of  mental  defectives  among  these  Mexican 
children  when  we  study  them  more  closely  for  the  purpose  of  making  mental 
diagnoses. 

The  X-form  medians  for  Arizona  public-school  children,  comprising  these 
two  groups  are  found  in  the  total  column  of  this  table.  Here  also,  it  is  to  be 
noted  that  the  curve  of  progress  with  increasing  years  is  markedly  skewed  at 
twelve  and  thirteen  years,  the  twelve -year  score  being  exactly  the  same  as 
that  of  the  nine-year  (58)  and  the  thirteen-year  score  being  two  points  less 
than  that  of  the  twelve    (56). 

For  the  purpose  of  reference  in  the  last  columns  of  the  table  are  presented 
the  median  scores  and  numbers  of  cases,  for  each  age  from  five  to  fifteen 
years  obtained  from  5,195  white  children  in  Mississippi,  Missouri,  and 
Maryland. 

In  each  of  these  three  other  states  the  increment  of  advance  with  each 
year  of  life  was  apparent;  that  is  to  say,  the  test  proved  to  be  a  measure  of 
growing  mental   power  in   the   white   public-school   child. 

The  irregular  curve  presented  by  these  Arizona  results  evidently  indicates 
the  interference  of  some  factor  not  present  in  the  other  groups.  The  most 
likely  explanation  lies  in  the  fact  of  the  racial  mixture,  although  the  small 
group  of  Mexican  children  examined  in  separate  rooms  presents  a  regularly 
proceeding  curve  of  progress  with  advancing  years.  It  seems  highly  probable 
that  the  other  Mexican  children  have  introduced  an  irregular  factor  to  which 
is  due  the  drop  at  twelve  years.  Particularly  large  numbers  of  dullard  chil- 
dren of  thirteen  years  of  age  would  explain  this. 

It  is  quite  possible  that  the  activity  of  attendance  officers  in  compelling 
large  numbers  of  children  near  the  limit  of  the  compulsory-attendance  age  to 
present  themselves  at  school  is  the  explanation  of  the  irregularities  in  the 
curve.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  curve  is  made  more  irregular  by  the  in- 
jection of  the  scores  of  the  919  Mexicans  who,  taken  separately,  present  a 
regular  progressive   curve. 

As  a  further  possible  modifying  factor,  it  should  be  observed  that  we  have 
in  the  Mexican  an  interfering  factor  similar  to  that  observed  in  the  Negro. 
It  is  difficult  and  sometimes  impossible  to  obtain  an  accurate  statement  of 
the  age  of  a  Mexican  child.  The  examiner  is  compelled  to  assign  an  age 
sometimes  on  the  basis  of  a  very  slim  presentation  of  facts.  It  is  prob- 
able that  had  we  excluded  the  scores  of  all  children  in  whose  cases  there  was 
any  doubt  as  to  the  age  of  the  child,  we  should  have  a  regular  curve  of  median 
scores  from  five  to  sixteen  years  in  these  Arizona   groups. 


Mississippi, 

Missouri   &  Maryland 

Number  of        Median 

Children            Score 

58 

32 

365 

33 

771 

43 

868 

50 

1,008 

58 

1,008 

68 

749 

74 

545 

78 

370 

88 

239 

98 

177 

99 

111 

106 

62 

106 

121 
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Tabic  7,2.  Median  Scores  by  Ages  of  Arizona  Public-School  Children 
and  of  White  Public-School  Children  Examined  in  Mississippi,  Mis- 
souri and  Maryland,  as  Determined  by  the  A-form  Haines  Group- 
Test. 

Arizona 
Number  of        Median 
Age  Children  Score 

8  years 24  42 

9  years 153  49 

10  years 383  49 

11  years 527  55 

12  years 585  58 

13  years 540  66 

14  years , 521  73 

15  years 344  85 

16  years 244  91 

17  years 152  107 

18  years 98  112 

19  years 52  116 

20  years 32  115 

Over   20    years 29  116 

Total   children 3,684  6,452 

In  table  32  we  present  the  median  scores  obtained  by  the  A-form  test  in 
3,684  cases  of  Arizona  children  in  public  schools.  "We  present  the  numbers  of 
cases  concerned  in  each  age  group;  we  present  also  for  comparison  similar 
figures  for  6,452  white  children  in  the  public  schools  of  Mississippi,  Missouri, 
and  Maryland. 

The  Arizona  children  show  quite  as  satisfactory  a  curve  of  increasing 
increments  with  the  advancing  years  of  life  as  does  the  other  group.  Consider- 
ing that  these  children  are  those  who  have  advanced  to  the  fourth  and  gener- 
ally to  the  fifth  grade  or  higher,  and  that  we  have  therefore  to  do  with  a  group 
of  children  who  are  more  intelligent — and  who,  it  may  be,  have  in  many  cases 
gone  to  school  longer  because  more  intelligent — it  seems  likely  that  our  sus- 
picions as  to  the  cause  of  the  irregularity  of  the  X-form  medians  may  be  well 
founded.  It  seems  to  show  that  when  we  have  to  do  with  more  intelligent 
children,  children  who  know  their  ages  and  children  who  have  had  the  wits  to 
get  on  in  school,  we  find  that  the  test  really  measures  the  advance  in  mental 
ability  with  increasing  age. 

The  figures  presented  in  these  two  tables,  31  and  32,  afford  an  opportunity 
for  comparing  attainments  in  Arizona  with  those  in  the  three  other  states 
mentioned.  It  is  evident  from  the  figures  of  table  31  that  the  children  found 
in  the  lower  grades  and  therefore  given  the  X-form  test  are  on  the  whole  inferior 
in  mental  ability  to  those  of  other  states.  At  two  points,  namely  nine  and 
ten  years,  the  median  scores  rise  above  those  of  other  states. 

From  an  inspection  of  table  32,  we  find  the  Arizona  curve  related  in 
obverse  fashion  to  the  curve  of  the  children  of  the  other  states.  It  begins 
with  a   lead   of   ten   points  at   eight  years   and   maintains   a   substantial   lead  to 
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twelve  years,  where  it  coincides  with  the  other  (score  58).  It  drops  two  points 
below  the  other  at  thirteen  years  and  one  point  at  fourteen  and  then  maintains 
substantial  leads  throughout  the  rest  of  its  course.  This  coincides  with  the 
general  impression  obtained  while  the  survey  was  in  progress.  The  general 
level  of  intelligence  amongst  white  children  in  the  public  schools  of  Arizona  is, 
we  believe,  higher  than  in  any  of  the  other  three  states  mentioned. 

Weighted    Age-Group   Coefficients  for    Districts   and    for   Schools 

Table  33  presents  weighted  age-group  coefficients  of  intelligence  for  vari- 
ous groups  of  children  tested  by  the  A  and  X-forms.  The  age-group  coefficient 
of  intelligence  is  similar  to  the  coefficient  of  intelligence  for  the  individual. 
An  individual's  coefficient  of  intelligence  is  secured  by  dividing  this  actual  score 
made  in  any  given  test  by  the  median  score  made  by  several  hundred  persons 
of  his  own  age  in  the  same  test  and  under  the  same  conditions. 

For  a  group  of  children  of  the  same  age  taking  the  same  test,  a  co- 
efficient of  the  intelligence  of  the  group  (group  coefficient  of  intelligence) 
might  be  obtained  by  dividing  the  median  score  of  those  attained  by  the  group 
by  the  median  score  of  those  attained  by  several  hundred  children  of  the  same 
age  scoring  under  the  same  conditions. 

To  obtain  a  weighted  age  group  coefficient  for  a  school,  for  example,  we 
(1)  obtain  such  group  coefficients  for  each  age  group  by  each  form  of  test. 
We  then  (2)  multiply  these  coefficients  each  by  the  number  of  persons  scoring 
in  that  group.  "We  then  (3)  add  together  these  products.  We  then  (4)  divide 
the  sum  of  the  products  by  the  total  number  of  scores  in  the  whole  group. 
The  quotient  is  the  weighted  coefficient  of  intelligence  of  the  whole  group. 


Table  55.  Weighted  Age-Group-Coefficients  of  Intelligence  for  County 
and  School  Group  as  Determined  by  A-  and  X-forms  Haines  Group 
Tests 

Number  Weighted 

Tested  Coefficients 

Maricopa   County 2,253  0.95 

Garfield   School,  Phoenix : 297  1.13 

Jackson  School,  Phoenix 172  1.30 

Alhambra    School 106  0.99 

Alma    School 235  0.95 

Kyrene    School,   omitting   Mexican    room 92  0.77 

Madison  School 211  0.83 

Murphy    School 94  0.78 

Pendergast  School,  including  High   School 166  0.80 

Peoria    School,    omitting    High    School    and    Mexican 

room 275  0.81 

Scottsdale,  including  High  School  and  omitting  Mexi- 
can room 181  0.97 

Tempe   Normal    Experimental    School,    Grades    IV.    V 

and    VI 67  0.82 
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Cochise   County *. 2,434  1.00 

Eight  Rural  Schools 236  1.16 

Tombstone,  including  High  School 200  0.64 

Bisbee   2,033  1.06 

High   School 491  1.13 

James  Douglas,   Jr.,   High   School 129  1.49 

Bancroft,    Jr.,    High    School 117  1.21 

Central    School 294  0.&3 

Freemont  and   Greenway   Schools 327  1.1S 

Lincoln    School 254  1.02 

Lowell    School 358  0.94 

Old  Warren   School 76  1.16 

Miami    (Live    Oak   District),   Gila   County 713  1.24 

Tucson,  Mansfield  and  Safford   Schools 266  0.99 

Northern   Arizona   Normal   Experimental    School 79  0.75 

Apache    County,     St.    Johns     Schools    and    High     School 

(omitting   Mexicans)    and    Springerville 267  0.'97 

Gila  County,  five  schools  outside  Globe  and  Miami 136  1.48 

Graham    County,   seven   rural   schools 280  0.82 

Navajo    County,    Holbrook,    omitting    Mexicans    and    St. 

Joseph 229  1.26 

Santa  Cruz  County,  three  rural  schools 138  0.68 

Yuma   County,  five  rural   schools 318  0.86 

In  studying  the  results  presented  in  the  table,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  several  of  the  groups  present  only  partial  studies.  This  holds  particularly 
of  county  groups.  In  some  counties  a  small  number  of  rural  schools  was 
studied.  Usually  the  schools  were  chosen  by  the  county  superintendent.  We 
make  a  practice  of  asking  the  county  superintendent  to  take  us  to  some  of  the 
poorest  and  some  of  the  best  schools  in  the  county.  Both  the  personal  equation 
of  the  superintendent  and  the  accessibility  of  the  schools  may  have  been 
modifying  factors  that  led  us  to  better  schools  in  one  county  and  poorer 
schools  in  another.  Counties,  therefore,  must  not  be  judged  in  comparison  one 
with  another  by  the  weighted  age  coefficients  presented  in  the  table.  These 
statements   do  not  hold  for  whole  schools  and   whole   systems. 

These  coefficients  are  of  striking  interest.  They  present  wide  ranges,  the 
lowest   being   0.64   and   the    highest    1.49. 

The  analysis  of  some  schools  in  Cochise  County  is  particularly  instructive, 
especially  as  the  grand  total  for  the  county  makes  a  coefficient  of  exactly  1.00, 
and,  upon  analysis,  we  find  eight  rural  schools  rating  at  1.16,  and  the  Tomb- 
stone schools,  in  which  all  the  children  were  included  in  the  test,  rating  at 
0.64.  In  the  city  of  Bisbee,  where  all  the  children,  including  those  in  the  high 
schools,  were  tested,  we  find  a  slight  increase  in  coefficient  over  the  Arizona 
norm,  1.06,  and  the  individual  schools  in  Bisbee  ranging  from  0.83  at  the 
Central  School  to  1.49  at  the  James  Douglas  Junior  High  School.  This  latter 
school  and  the  schools  of  Tombstone  thus  present  the  extreme  of  the  presented 
series  of  coefficients. 

Similar  studies  in  several  schools  in  Maricopa  County  are  presented.  The 
Maricopa  County  total  population   examined  presents  a   coefficient   of   0.95.     Of 
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the   individual   schools   the   best   presentation   is   by   Jackson    School    in    Phoenix 
at    1.30,    and    the    poorest   is    Kyrene    at    0.77. 

The  highest  service  of  such  figures  does  not  consist  in  the  figures  them- 
selves as  applied  to  these  groups,  but  as  an  illustration  of  what  may  be  done 
with  group  tests,  in  comparing  class  with  class  and  school  with  school,  and 
the  same  class  in  the  same  school  with  itself  at  different  times.  When  the 
group  tests  are  used  in  this  way  they  constitute  a  valuable  gauge  of  the 
efficiency   of   the   educational    machinery. 

Correlation   of    Haines    Test    Scores   with    Those    of   Other    Group    and    Individual 

Tests    Used    in    Arizona 

At  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Homer  Davis,  Director  of  Research  in  the  State 
Department  of  Public  Instruction,  and  through  the  kindness  of  several 
officials  in  the  normal  school  at  Tempe  and  the  Northern  Arizona  State 
Normal  School  at  Flagstaff,  and  in  the  schools  of  Holbrook  and  of  Miami,  we 
are  able  to  present  correlations  between  the  results  obtained  from  children  in 
these  schools  with  the  group  tests  used  in  this  survey  and  the  results  obtained 
from  the  same  children  with  the  Army  Alpha  Test,  the  National  Intelligence 
Test,  Terman  Intelligence  Test,  Scale  B,  and  the  Stanford-Revision  of  the 
Binet  Test. 

At  Holbrook,  68  pupils  in  the  high  school  took  the  Army  Alpha  Test  a  few 
days  after  they  had  the  Haines  A-form.  These  68  A-form  scores,  correlated 
with  the  Army  Alpha  scores  on  the  Toops'  Rectangular  Correlation  Sheet, 
yielded  a  coefficient  of  correlation  of  87.0. 

In  the  Flagstaff  and  Tempe  normal  experimental  schools  and  in  the  Miami 
schools,  119  pupils  gave  us  a  correlation  of  the  A-form  with  the  National 
Intelligence  Test,  Scale  B.  The  National  Intelligence  scores  were  obtained 
mostly  in  October  1921  and  the  Haines  A-form  in  March  1922.  The  calculation 
was  made  by  the  Toops'  Rectangular  Correlation  Sheet.  The  119  Haines 
Form-A  scores  were  correlated  with  the  119  Scale  B,  National  Intelligence 
Test  scores.     The   coefficient   of  correlation  here  was    70.8. 

There  were  found  in  these  various  places  360  pupils  who  had  scores  by 
the  Terman  Intelligence  Test,  B  Scale,  made  for  the  most  part  in  October,  1921. 
They  were  tested  by  the  A-form  Haines  test.  The  correlation  by  the  Toops' 
sheet  was  of  the  360  A-form  scores  with  the  360  Terman  B- Scale  scores.  The 
coefficient  of   correlation  here   was    84.0. 

There  were  in  Miami  and  other  places  tested  by  the  A-form  Haines  test 
140  pupils  who  had  been  given  ratings  by  the  Stanford  Revision  of  the  Binet 
scale.  In  these  cases  a  correlation  was  made  between  what  would  best  be 
called  the  coefficient  of  intelligence  calculated  from  the  scores  made  in  the 
A-form  test  and  the  intelligence  quotient  achieved  in  the  Stanford-Binet  test. 
This  comparison  of  quotients  seemed  to  be  more  dependable  in  this  operation 
than  a  comparison  of  scores  or  of  mental  ages,  since  the  Binet  tests  were 
made  at  various  times  through  several  months.  No  definite  time  interval 
existed  between  the  two  tests  as  in  former  cases.  The  coefficients  of  intelli- 
gence used  for  correlation  with  the  intelligence  quotients  were  obtained  by 
dividing  the  score  obtained  by  the  individual  in  the  A-form  test  by  the  score 
expected  of  one  of  his  age,  the  median  of  his  age  group.  Correlating  these 
140    Haines    Test    A-form    coefficients    of    intelligence    with    the    Stanford-Binet 
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intelligence  quotients  on  the  Toops'  sheet,  we  obtained  a  coefficient  of  cor- 
relation  of   75.9. 

At  Miami  and  Flagstaff  204  other  children  were  given  the  X-form  Haines 
test.  They  also  had  ratings  by  the  Stanford-Binet  scale.  A  proceeding  exactly 
similar  to  that  which  was  adopted  in  the  case  of  the  correlation  of  the  140 
A-form  scores  with  the  Binet  ratings  was  followed  here.  The  coefficients  of 
intelligence  as  ascertained  by  the  X-form  Haines  test  were  correlated  with  the 
intelligence  quotients  obtained  by  the  Stanford-Binet  test.  The  coefficient  of 
correlation  in  this  case  was  61.8. 

It  may  be  useful  to  state  in  this  connection  the  results  of  a  comparison  of 
A-form  scores  with  X-form  scores.  In  Garfield  School  in  Phoenix  79  pupils  in 
the  fourth  and  fifth  grades  were  given  the  X-form  test  one  day  and  the  A-form 
test  the  next  day.  Since  the  maze  test  is  included  in  both  forms,  it  seemed 
best,  for  purposes  of  correlation,  to  eliminate  the  scores  made  in  this  part-test. 
The  scores  made  in  the  remaining  four  part-tests  of  the  X-form  were  cor- 
related with  the  scores  made  in  the  remaining  seven  part-tests  of  the  A-form. 
The  results  of  this  correlation  gave  us  a  coefficient  of  correlation  of  57.2.  The 
regression   equations  were, 

X .7722   Y   _|_    65.3.    or 

Y=X   -    65.3 


.7722 

Chronological    Age    in    Relation    to    Mental    Age 

Table  34  presents  the  retardation  and  advancement  in  mental  ages  of  7,475 
children  as  ascertained  by  test,  as  compared  with  their  chronological  ages.  This 
table  has  the  disadvantage  of  not  indicating  the  actual  age  of  any  of  these 
children.  For  the  purpose  of  assessing  intelligence,  intelligence  quotients  would 
be  more  useful.  Our  purpose,  however,  is  to  exhibit  the  educational  problems 
presented  by  the  Mexican  and  the  mixed  Indian  as  compared  with  the  "other" 
children.  This  is  made  evident  by  the  percentage  of  the  different  racial  groups 
retarded  and  advanced,  the  numbers  of  years  being  indicated  in  the  table. 
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Table  34.    Mental  Retardation  and  Advancement 
School  Children 

Retardation  or                      Mixed  Indians  Mexicans 

Advancement                     Number  Percent        Number  Percent 
Retarded 

13   years ....  1  0.1 

12  years ....  1  0.1 

11   years ....  2  0.1 

10  years 1  1.0  2  0.1 

9  years 1  1.0  26  1.3 

8    years , 2  1.9  40  2.0 

7   years 1  1.0  68  3.4 

6  years S  7.7  135  6.8- 

5   years 5  4.S  192  9.6 

4   years 12  11.5  232  11.6 

3   years 6  5.8  311  15.6 

2   years 26  25.0  344  17.2 

1   years 17  16.3  291  14.6 

At   age 13  12.5  166  8.3 

Advanced 

1  year 6  5.8  90  4.5 

2  years 4  3.S  4S  2.4 

3  years 1  1.0  27  1.4 

4  years 1  1.0  IS.  0.9 

5  years ....  2  0.1 

6  years ....  1  0.1 

7  years 

8  years 

Total  children 104  100.0  1,997  100.0 

*  Less  than  one-tenth  of  one  per  cent. 


of  Arizona 

Oth 

ers 

Number 

Per  cent 

1 

* 

1 

* 

1 

* 

5 

0.1 

9 

0.2 

21 

0.4 

49 

0.9 

74 

1.4 

156 

2.9 

284 

5.3 

480 

8.9 

879 

16.4 

1,045 

19.4 

679 

12.6 

566 

10.5 

467 

8.7 

356 

6.6 

234 

4.4 

61 

1.1 

5 

0.1 

1 

5,374 


100.0 


Owing  to  the  limitations  of  norms  especially  in  the  X-form  test,  it  is 
impossible  to  state  advancement  with  the  precision  equal  to  that  used  in  state- 
ing  retardation.  Fifteen  is  the  highest  year  of  mental  age  stated  from  the 
X-form  test.  A  child  of  twelve  might  make  a  mental  age  by  test  of  more  than 
fifteen.  He  might  actually  be  of  a  mental  development  of  eighteen.  Yet  from 
our  figures  he  would  be  counted  as  three  years  advanced  and  not  six. 

As  one  starts  from  the  "at  age"  level  of  the  table  and  proceeds  upward  in 
the  percentage  columns,-  the  mixed  Indians  and  Mexicans  show  year  by  year 
very  much  heavier  percentages  of  retarded  children.  According  to  mental  test 
82.5  per  cent  of  the  Mexican  children,  76.0  per  cent  of  the  mixed  Indians  and 
36.5   per   cent   of  the   "other"   children  are   retarded   one   or    more    years. 

As  one  proceeds  downward  from  the  "at  age"  level  he  finds  that  the 
Indians  and  Mexicans  yield  smaller  and  smaller  percentages  of  advanced  stand- 
ing obtained  by  mental  tests.  The  evidence  of  advance  is  much  less  than  in 
the  "others." 
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From  inspection  of  table  35,  it  is  evident  that  there  is  a  larger  percentage 
of  feebleminded  girls  than  of  boys — 3.3  per  cent,  as  against  2.8  per  cent.  On 
looking  over  the  racial  groups,  it  will  be  noticed  that  this  heavier  incidence  of 
feeblemindedness  among  the  girls  is  due  to  the   Mexican  group. 

The  girls  also  predominate  over  the  boys  in  the  superior  group.  There  are 
more  superior  girls  and  these  are  found  among  the  "others."  In  fact,  an  ex- 
ceedingly small  number  of  Mexicans  and  Indians  are  diagnosed  as  of  superior 
intelligence. 

Tabic  36.     Perentage  Distribution  of  Mental  Diagnoses  of  School 
Children,  Classified  by  Race 

Indians  and 
Diagnosis  Total  Mixed    Indians  Mexicans  Others 

Superior   5.1  2.6  0.2  7.0 

Normal    58.3  37.7  31.3  69.1 


Indians  and 

Mixed    Indi 

ians 

M 

exicans 

2.6 

0.2 

37.7 

31.3 

36.8 

43.4 

10.5 

12.0 

9.6 

9.4 

1.8 

3.0 

Dullard   25.4  36.8  43.4  1&.3 

Borderline    mental    defect 4.3  10.5  12.0  1.2 

Mental    defect 3.0  9.6  9.4  0.5 

Psychopathic  personality 3.4  1.8  3.0  3.5 

Psychoneuroses    or   neuroses 0.1  ....         '  ....  0.1 

Epilepsy   0.1  ....  0.1  * 

Endocrine    disorder *  0.9  * 

Unascertained    0.4  ....  0.5  0.3 


Total 100.0  100.0  100.0  100.0 

*  Less  than  one-tenth  of  one  per  cent. 

Turning  to  table  36,  we  notice  very  large  percentages  of  dullards,  of 
borderline  defectives,  and  of  mental  defectives  among  the  Mexicans  and  Indians 
as  compared  with  the  "others".  The  "others"  have  0.5  per  cent  defective  and 
1.2  per  cent  borderline  defective.  The  Mexicans  have  9.4  per  cent  defective 
and  12.0  per  cent  borderline  defective.  The  Indians  and  mixed  Indians  have 
9.6  per  cent  defective  and  10.5  per  cent  borderline  defective.  Of  the  superiors, 
while  the  Mexicans  have  0.2  per  cent  and  the  Indians  2.6  per  cent,  the  "others" 
have  7.0  per  cent. 

Much  larger  percentages  were  found  normal  among  "others"  than  amongst 
the    Mexicans    and    Indians. 

One  here  naturally  asks  again  "What  is  mental  defect?"  when  one  is  con- 
sidering a  Mexiean  or  an  Indian.  These  peoples  have  come  through  very  dif- 
ferent racial  histories  from  that  of  the  Caucasian  with  whom  they  live  in 
Arizona.  "We  recognize  this  fact  and  endeavor  to  give  due  weight  to  it,  just  as 
the  army  psychologists  gave  weight  to  the  similar  fact  in  regard  to  the  Negro 
soldier.  When,  however,  full  weight  is  given  to  these  facts  of  racial  history 
and  to  the  different  moral  codes  and  other  standards  of  conduct  that  have 
prevailed  in  Pima  Indian  villages  and  in  communities  of  old  Mexico  for  three 
hundred  years,  we  still  must  recognize  that  these  Mexicans  and  Indians  are 
living  in  Arizona,  where  the  standards  of  living  are  for  the  most  part  the 
standards  of  Anglo-Saxon  people.  The  integrity  of  intelligence  and  the  fitness 
to  live  in  these  communities  must,  therefore,  be  judged,  in  large  measure,  by 
the  standards   prevailing   in   these    communities. 
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The  mental  diagnosis  of  mental  defectives  means,  therefore,  for  the  Mexi- 
can and  for  the  Indian  just  about  what  it  does  for  the  "other"  school  children 
who  are  considered  here.  We  do  not  expect  quite  so  much  of  the  Mexican  or 
the  Indian,  but  we  must  call  him  a  mental  defective,  whatever  his  race,  when 
we  judge  him  to  be  incapable  of  adjusting  himself  to  the  life  of  the  community, 
of  profiting  by  school  training  so  that  he  shall  come  into  possession  of  ordinary 
self-control,  and  of  developing  into  a  responsible  and  useful  citizen.  This  is 
especially  true  when  these  defects  are  shown  to  be  due  to  a  nervous  system 
defective  at  birth  or  as  a  result  of  infantile  injury.  With  such  a  concept  in 
mind,  we  must  necessarily  find  larger  numbers  of  dullards,  borderline  defec- 
tives, and  defectives  amongst  races  that  have  traveled  the  racial  paths  of  the 
Indian  and  of  the  Mexican.  They  are  in  earlier  stages  of  culture  than  Cau- 
casian people.  It  is  certain  that  the  imagination  of  the  Indian  functions  in  a 
different  way  from  that  of  the  white  man.  It  is  equally  certain  that  the 
Mexican  (Mestizo),  with  his  admixture  of  Spanish  and  Indian  blood,  has  a 
very  different  point  of  view  and  outlook  upon  life  from  that  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon.  There  are  many  admirable  traits  in  each.  The  Mexican,  for  instance, 
is  good  at  handicrafts,  and  while  he  lacks  in  imagination  and  aptitude  in 
school  work  as  compared  with  the  Anglo-Saxon  child,  this  handiness  affords 
an  important  point  of  impingement  for  school  training.  The  manual  arts  and 
the  cultivation  of  manual  dexterity  with  both  the  Indian  and  the  Mexican  con- 
stitute the  most  important  avenue  through  which  his  capacity  for  citizenship 
may  be  developed.  As  with  the  Negro  so  with  these  races,  the  value  of  manual 
training  can  hardly  be  overemphasized.  Teaching  these  children  how  to  pro- 
cure their  living  from  the  soil  and  from  the  plants  and  animals  that  they 
cultivate  and  breed  constitutes  the  very  nerve  of  educational  proceedure  with 
and  for  them. 

The  Mexicans  afford  nearly  as  large  a  percentage  of  psychopathic  persons 
as  do  the  "other"  children.  The  fact  that  there  are  over  3  per  cent  of  these 
7,967  children  who  have  psychopathic  traits  of  character  clearly  indicates  the 
great  importance  of  the  application  of  psychological  medicine  to  the  work  of 
the  school.  This  3  per  cent  contains  within  it  some  of  the  most  highly  talented 
children  of  the  communities  studied.  Many  of  them  are  psychopathic  because 
they  have  not  been  understood.  It  is  easier  to  understand  the  average  or  pre- 
dominating type  of  child.  For  this  reason  we  often  waste  some  of  our  most 
precious  talent.  These  children  also  represent  tendencies  in  the  directions  of 
mental  abnormality — mental  disease,   in  fact. 

If  we  cannot  make  exceptionally  serviceable  citizens  of  them,  it  is  im- 
portant at  least  to  endeavor  so  to  understand  them,  and  so  to  modify  the 
warps  and  twists  of  their  characters,  that  they  shall  be  at  least  ordinary 
citizens  and  not  encumber  our  courts  and  reformatory  institutions  as  delin- 
quents and  criminals.  This  is  the  group  of  children  from  which  large  per- 
centages of  delinquents  are  recruited,  as  we  have  seen  above.  The  269  chil- 
dren of  this  class  found  in  table  35  point  to  the  high  importance  of  giving 
attention  to  the  educational  adjustments  of  psychopathic  persons. 

There  are  a  small  number  of  psychoneuroses  and  small  numbers  of  epilep- 
tics and  of  disorders  of  the  glands  of  internal  secretion  (endocrine  disorders). 
Is  it  possible  that  serious  cases  of  each  of  these  classes  have  escaped  our 
attention.  It  is  particularly  difficult  to  make  a  satisfactory  diagnosis  of 
epilepsy  with  the  facts  ordinarily  elicited  in  a  school  survey.  There  are  prob- 
ably,   therefore,    many    more    epileptics    amongst    the    children    here    considered 
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than  are  set  down  in  the  table.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  also  that  many 
children  affected  with  epileptic  seizures  do  not  attend  school  on  account  of 
these  accidents.  The  need  of  state  care  of  epileptic  children  and  adults  is 
not  sufficiently  emphasized  by  the  small  number  here  presented.  There  are 
many  children  all  over  the  state  who  should  have  the  care  that  can  be  afforded 
only  by  a  hospital  especially  designed  for  such  cases.  If  there  cannot  now  be 
provided  a  separate  hospital,  the  state  should  plan  and  establish  separate 
quarters  for  male  and  female  epileptics  at  the  new  training-  school  for  mental 
defectives.     These  quarters  should  be  separate  from  those  for  the  feebleminded. 

Table  57.     Grades  Repeated  by  Mexican  and  Mixed  Indian   Children, 
Classified  with  Reference  to  Mental  Diagnosis 

No  grades        One        Two        Three  Four  or   Unascer- 

Diagnosis  Total      repeated  grade     grades     grades     more  grades     tained 

Superior    7  6  ....  ....  ....  ....                   1 

Normal    720  370  170  84  18  12                 66 

Dullard    982  323  272  176  54  28                129 

Borderline 

mental   defect..  273  S4  67  51  24  13                 34 

Mental   defect 214  53  67  36  17.  20                 21 

Psychopathic 

personality 6S  15  20  20  4  5                   4 

Epilepsy    3  1  ....  2 

Endocrine 

disorder 2  ....  1  ....  ....  1 

Unascertained    ...  11  1  4  1  ....  ....                   5 

Total 2,280  .853  601  368  117  81  260 

Table  ?#.    Grades  Repeated  by  Other  Children  Classified  With  Reference 

to  Mental  Diagnosis 

No  grades         One         Two         Three  Four  or   Unascer- 

Diagnosis  Total     repeated  grade     grades     grades     more  grades     tained 

Superior    397  324  55  11  ....  ....  7 

Normal    3,927  2,384  938  289  59  34  223 

Dullard    1,040  324  374  198  37  39  68 

Borderline 

mental    defect....      70  20  18  12  9  3  8 

Mental   defect 27  6  6  4  2  4  5 

Psychopathic 

personality 201  S8  56  35  9  7  6 

Psychoneuroses 

or    neuroses 7-3  12  ....  ....  1 

Epilepsy    1  ....  1 

Unascertained    ....      17  6  ....  ....  ....  ....  11 


Total 5,687         3,155  1,449         551  116  87  329 
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The  problem  of  repetition  is  so  similar  among-  the  Mexicans  and  mixed 
Indians  and  so  different  in  these  groups  from  that  among  the  "others"  that 
we  present  in  table  37  the  repetition  of  grades  by  the  mixed  Indians  and  Mexi- 
cans together.  Table  38  presents  the  same  facts  for  the  "other"  children.  The 
facts  of  repetition  are  presented  in  these  two  tables  for  each  of  the  different 
mental-diagnosis  groups. 

Of  the  ascertained  cases  about  58  per  cent  of  the  Mexicans  and  mixed 
Indians  have  repeated  one  or  more  grades,  while  only  about  41  per  cent  of  the 
"others"  have  repeated  one  or  more  grades. 

It  is  found  that  1,167  Mexican  and  mixed  Indian  children  have  repeated 
over  2,000  grades  and  some  2,203  children  in  the  group  of  "others"  have  re- 
peated over  3,000  grades. 

The  "Report  of  Arizona  Schools  for  year  1920-21"  (mimeograph  copy)  gives 
the  average  cost  per  pupil  in  the  Arizona  elementary  schools,  including  kinder- 
garten, as  $97.12.  Figured  at  this  rate,  the  repetition  noted  in  these  two  tables 
represent  a  needless  cost  to  the  people  of  Arizona  of  well  over  a  half  million 
dollars. 

This  is  a  study  of  7,967  public-school  children.  Considerable  numbers  of 
these  children  were  in  high  schools.  There  was  last  year  an  average  daily 
attendance  of  44,648,  in  the  elementary  schools  in  Arizona  ("Report  of  Arizona 
Schools  year  1920-21").  This  is  five  and  one-half  times  the  children  con- 
sidered in  this  study.  Considering  the  fact  that  these  studies  include  children 
in  some  of  the  very  best  organized  schools  in  the  state  and  that  repetition  of 
grades  may  reasonably  be  considered  at  its  minimum  in  these  schools,  it  is 
very  conservative  to  conclude  that  the  people  of  Arizona  pay  out  more  than 
two  and  one -half  millions  of  dollars  per  annum  in  teaching  over  again  to 
children  what  they  have  had  an  opportunity  to  learn  the  year  before. 

This  is  a  serious  problem  from  the  point  of  view  of  expenditure,  but  it  is 
vastly  more  serious  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  maladjustment  of  the  school 
child.  It  is  evident  that  the  school  is  not  happily  adapted  to  facilitating  the 
education  of  the  child  who  has  to  repeat  a  grade.  This  maladjustment  is  most 
in  evidence  with  the  Mexicans  and  mixed  Indians.  There  is  evidently  need  for 
the  complete  revision  of  the  methods  by  which  socialization  of  these  children 
is  attempted. 

The  Mexican  child  who  comes  to  school  from  a  non-English-speaking 
home  of  course  must  spend  some  months  in  acquiring  a,  working  knowledge  of 
English.  As  a  general  rule  such  children  spend  two  years  in  the  first  grade. 
They  cannot  go  on  to  the  second  grade  until  they  have  acquired  a  working 
knowledge  of  English.  Some  repetition,  therefore,  in  the  above  tables  may  be 
due  to  what  we  may  call  an  error  in  bookkeeping.  But  after  all  such  allow- 
ances are  made,  there  still  remains  a  tremendous  loss  from  this  poor  adjust- 
ment of  the  curriculum  to  the  child,  from  the  fact  that  the  educational  pro- 
gram is  not  properly  attuned  to  the  mind  of  the  Mexican  child. 

Mexican  children  are  coming  constantly  to  Arizona  and  a  heavy  burden  is 
thrown  upon  the  public  schools  of  the  state  by  this  element.  Mexicans,  espe- 
cially recently  arrived  Mexicans,  furnish  an  unusual  proportion  of  delinquents, 
as  shown  by  the  penitentiary  and  jail  studies  presented  above.  Because  the 
problems  are  unusual  is  no  excuse  for  failure  to  meet  them.     In  fact,   the   non- 
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socialized  Mexican  who  becomes  a  law-breaker  constitutes  a  very  important 
argument  for  adapting  the  educational  work  to  the  Mexican  child  so  that  he 
shall  become  socialized.  It  is  important  that  his  mental  traits  shall  be  studied 
and  that  the  school  shall  utilize  his  manual  dexterity  and  handiness,  recog- 
nizing the  lack  of  imagination,  the  lack  of  ability  to  use  symbols,  to  think  in 
the  abstract,  that  characterizes  his  mind.  When  this  is  done,  the  instruction 
will  be  much  more  concrete  and  much  more  manual.  It  will  emphasize  voca- 
tional training  more  than  is  done  at  present.  In  fact,  it  may  find  a  way  to 
bring  in  all  the  formal  arts  of  elementary  instruction,  as  means  necessary  to 
accomplish  concrete  results  in  vocational  or   industrial   training. 

There  is  further  evidence  of  maladjustment  of  the  child  afforded  in  these 
tables  in  that  we  find  66  children  diagnosed  as  mentally  superior,  who  have 
repeated  one  or  two  grades.  A  serious  defect  in  the  system  of  promotion  is 
evidenced  here.  Large  numbers  of  children  diagnosed  as  normal  have  repeated 
grades;  considerable  numbers  have  repeated  four  or  more  grades.  These 
children  have  not  been  reached  by  the  existing  methods  of  instruction.  They 
have  not  used  their  talents  on  their  school  work.  "When  normal  and  talented 
children  are  found  repeating  school  work  in  such  large  numbers,  it  is  import- 
ant to  ask  why,  to  find  the  cause,  and  to  take  measures  by  which  the  school 
shall  become  a  more  effective  socializing  agency  for  these  children.  It  is 
necessary  to  make  the  school  a  real  opportunity  for  self-development  to  every 
child,   an   apportunity  that  he  can  find   nowhere  else. 

The  important  thing  is  to  have  the  child  grow  up  with  an  understanding 
of  society  and  fitted  to  be  a  serviceable  member  of  the  community.  We  may 
forget  this  at  times  and  think  that  the  important  thing  is  that  he  should  make 
his  grades.  If,  however,  we  view  the  curriculum  and  the  educational  system 
simply  as  a  useful  means  of  advancing  the  true  development  of  the  child's 
soul  and  character,  it  is  not  the  paramount  issue  that  he  should  make  his 
grade.  It  is  most  important  that  the  school  should  be  organized  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the   child. 

From  the  numbers  of  repetitions  according  to  diagnosis  shown  in  these 
tables  (Tables  37  and  38)  it  is  evident  that  no  school  can  properly  minister  to 
the  needs  of  these  children  by  a  fixed  curriculum  requiring  a  given  amount  of 
attention  and  a  given  amount  of  acquirement  from  each  child  each  year  .  If  it 
is  pitched  to  the  most  talented,  the  dullard  and  defective  will,  of  course  lag 
and  have  to  repeat.  On  the  other  hand,  if  it  is  pitched  to  the  dullard  and.  the 
defective,  the  talented  child  will  be  compelled  to  find  extra-school  activities 
more  interesting  than  those  of  the  school,  and  he,  too,  will  likely  have  to 
repeat,  not  because  he  could  not  do  the  work,  but  because  it  did  not  prove 
interesting  enough  to  engross  him.  If  pitched  to  the  average,"  as  is  likely  the 
case,  we  find  much  repetition  of  both  talented  and  dullard  children  for  the 
reasons   stated. 

These  tables  present  significant  evidence  of  the  need  of  special  schools 
or  rooms  for  special  classes  of  children.  In  the  case  of  large  schools  this 
presents  no  special  difficulties.  In  small  country  schools  a  serious  difficulty 
exists  in  making  special  adaptations  of  educational  procedure  for  the  dullard, 
the  defective,  and  the  psychopathic. 
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Table  59.      Numbers  and  Percentages  of   Children    Repeating   Grades, 

Classified  by  Mental  Diagnosis 

Total  Repeating    grades 

Diagnosis  ascertained  Number       Per  cent 

Normal    and    superior 4,754  1,670  35.1 

Dullard    1,825  1,178  64.5 

Borderline    mental    defect 301  197  65.4 

Mental   defect 215  156  72.6 

Psychopathic   personality 259  156  60.2 

Psychoneuroses,    epilepsy    and    endocrine    dis- 
order  '...      12  8  66.7 

Unascertained  12  5  41.7 

Total... 7,378  3,370  45.7 

Table  39  presents  the  percentages  as  well  as  the  numbers  of  children  of 
all  races  and  of  the  various  diagnoses  who  have  repeated  one  or  more  grades. 
It  emphasizes  the  fact  that  defective  children  are  the  heaviest  repeaters.  Of 
the  defectives,  72.6  per  cent  have  repeated.  Close  to  65  per  cent  of  the  psycho- 
neurotic, epileptic,  borderline  mental  defectives,  and  dullards  are  repeaters. 
The  psychopathic  children  repeat  to  the  extent  of  about  60  per  cent,  while  of 
the   normal  and   superior  children,   only   35   per   cent  repeat   grades. 

On  account  of  the  very  large  number  of  repeaters  among  those  diagnosed 
as  of  normal  or  of  superior  intelligence,  the  problem  of  repetition  by  the 
normal  children  is  really  as  great  a  problem  as  that  of  our  abnormals,  even 
including  in  this  group  the  dullards.  Measures  should  be  taken  for  securing 
the  cooperation  of  the  child  in  the  educational  work.  It  is  an  inexcusable  waste 
of  taxpayers'  money  to  have  2,848  children  out  of  6,579  who  are  apparently  not 
mental  defectives  (normals  and  dullards)  repeating  one  or  more  grades  in 
school. 

Table  40.     Behavior  of  Children,  Classified  by  Mental  Diagnosis 


Diagnosis 


Total 

Superior  404 

Normal    4,647 

Dullard   2,022 

Borderline 

mental  defect  343 
Mental  defect..  241 
Psychopathic 

personality....    269  145         27         6         22         4         4         1         19         41 

Psychoneuroses 

or  neuroses..        7  6         1 
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Epilepsy  4  4 

Endocrine 

disorder 2  2         

Unascertained      28  21         ....         1         ....         2       1  3 


Total 7,967       7,098       157       32       121       45       11       26       14       44       180       239 

Another  striking:  illustration  of  the  failure  of  our  educational  methods  to 
reach  perfection  is  exhibited  in  table  40.  Of  course,  we  do  not  expect  perfec- 
tion. Here,  however,  are  evidenced  tendencies  to  delinquency,  and  in  some 
cases  actual  delinquencies,  in  the  school  child.  Of  7,728  ascertained  cases.  8.2 
per  cent  were  found  to  have  behavior  anomalies,  constituting  them  either 
actual  or  potential  juvenile-court  cases. 

Since  we  conceive  the  fundamental  business  of  the  school  to  be  that  of 
character  organization  and  the  upbuilding  of  citizens,  it  is  evident  that  we 
have  here  in  this  8  per  cent  an  evidence  of  the  failure  of  our  schools. 

These  evidences  of  failure  are  presented  again  by  the  lines  of  mental  diag- 
noses. Of  the  ascertained  cases  only  2.5  per  cent  of  the  superior  children  have 
behavior  difficulties  and  only  5.4  per  cent  of  the  normal  children;  among  the 
dullards,  we  find  that  9.8  per  cent  have  behavior  difficulties,  among  the 
borderlines  10.1  per  cent,  and  among  the  mental  defectives  11.8  per  cent.  The 
heavy  incidence  of  behavior  difficulties  (44.2  per  cent)  and  accordingly  of 
potential  delinquencies  comes  where  we  would  expect  to  find .  it — among  the 
psychopathic  children.  These  are  real  problems  for  the  schools  and  the  type  of 
problem  that  our  public  schools  can  ill  afford  to  neglect. 

One  of  the  highest  aims  of  the  school  consists  in  meeting  the  needs  of 
these  psychopathic  children,  correcting  the  twists  in  their  abnormal  characters, 
and  securing  for  them  comfortable  social  adjustments.  Some  of  these  children 
of  psychopathic  trends  may  make  our  most  useful  citizens.  Some  of  them 
are  highly  talented.  It  is  a  precious  salvage  effected  therefore,  when  one  of 
them  is  diverted  from  the  delinquent  career  upon  which  he  shows  evidences 
of  setting  forth.  The  preventing  of  the  delinquency  is  itself  another  great 
achievement.  The  school  that  can  accomplish  such  mental  orthopedics  is  in 
the  truest  sense  an  educational  institution.  It  is  not  only  facilitating  mental 
development,  but  it  is  correcting  perverse  and  antisocial  tendencies   . 

It  is  evident  that  this  corrective  work  will  necessarily  bring  to  the  aid 
of  the  school  psychiatric  talent  as  well  as  psychological.  In  order  to  under- 
stand this  sort  of  child  and  to  prescribe  for  him  intelligently,  it  is  necessary 
to  understand  the  abnormal  workings  of  his  mind,  and  this  understanding 
comes  best  to  one  who  has  studied  the  mind  in  its  abnormal  workings.  These 
psychopathic  children  and  cases  of  delinquencies  among  school  children  evi- 
dence the  need  of  a  psychiatric   clinic  in  Arizona. 

These  psychopathic  children  do  not  need  special  classes  except  as  they 
become  so  perverse  that  they  must  be  sent  to  special  institutions  where  their 
activities  can  be  controlled,  but  they  do  need  school  clinics,  or  clinics  at  the 
service  of  the  schools,  in  which  they  may  be  studied  and  their  needs  under- 
stood. The  educational  adaptations  to  these  children  are  relatively  simple 
when  once  we  understand  what  it  is  they  need.  Supplying  these  needs  will 
greatly  simplify  school  administration,  and  will  smooth  the  way  of  life  both 
for  the  children  and  for  the  community  in  post-school  years. 
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Indian  Children 

Tribes  and    Nativity 

The  1,220  Indian  children  here  studied  were  found  in  four  schools,  the 
United  States  Government  Indian  Day  School  at  Komatke  (24),  the  United 
States  Phoenix  Indian  School  (641),  St.  John's  Mission,  Komatke  (400),  and 
the    Tucson    Indian    Training    School    (155). 

All  of  these  children  were  native-born.  With  very  few  exceptions  they 
were  full-blooded  Indians  and  most  of  them  were  natives  of  Arizona.  Perhaps 
80  per  cent  of  the  whole  number  were  Pima  Indians.  Half  of  these  were  put 
down  as  Papagoes,  but  this  is  really  the  same  tribe.  Perhaps  10  per  cent  of 
the  whole  number  were  Hopi  Indians.  There  were  a  considerable  number  of 
Apache  and  Navajo  Indians  and  a  few  each  of  Mohave,  Comanche,  Yuma, 
Choctaw,   Cheyenne    Delaware,   Piute,    Creek   Klamath,   and    Yaqui   tribes. 

Physical    Condition 

Forty-four  per  cent  of  these  children  were  listed  as  being  in  good  physical 
condition,  about  36  per  cent  in  fair  condition,  and  20  per  cent  in  poor  condi- 
tion. This  is  a  rather  better  showing  than  was  made  by  the  7,967  public-school 
children.  Among  the  physical  defects  of  these  children  we  note  very  promi- 
nently that  of  overweight,  355  of  the  total  number  being  so  listed.  In  this 
connection  it  is  a  matter  of  considerable  doubt  whether  standards  obtained 
from  public-school  children  are  applicable  to  Pima  Indians.  Further  anthropo- 
logical and  physical  development  studies  are  necessary  before  we  can  be 
assured  that  the  accepted  age-weight-height  relationships  are  normal  for 
these  children.  Certain  it  is  that  many  of  these  Indians  look  grossly  over- 
weight, both  in  these  schools  and  on  the  reservations.  Lack  of  ambition  and 
plenty   of  food  may  explain   the  condition.     It  is   abnormal,    we   believe. 

As  to  physical  defects  in  the  Phoenix  Indian  School,  where  the  resident 
physician  makes  a  complete  physical  examination  of  every  child,  and  where 
his  records  were  made  available  to  us,  we  found,  of  the  641  pupils  listed,  that 
247  had  no  reported  physical  defect.  One  hundred  and  twelve  of  them  appeared 
to  be  overweight,  133  had  enlarged  glands,  mostly  cervical  glands,  47  had 
defective  tonsils,  81  had  defects  of  the  eye  and  of  vision,  40  had  defects  of 
the  ear  and  hearing,  82  had  a  tendency  to  tuberculosis,  9  had  active  pulmonary 
tuberculosis,  3  had  defects  of  the  teeth,  17  had  miscellaneous  defects,  and 
9   were  underweight. 

The  mental  defectives  and  the  psychopathic  children  bear  these  burdens 
in  about  the  same  proportions  as  those  who  are  of  normal  or  dullard  intelli- 
gence. 

Group -Test   Scores 

The  X-form  test  was  used  exclusively  in  three  of  these  schools.  In  the 
Phoenix  Indian  School  about  350  children  were  given  the  A-form  test.  Mental 
diagnosis  would  have  been  better  served  had  the  X-form  been  used  with  more 
of  these   children. 
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We  present  in  Table  41  the  results  of  scores  made  by  855  children  taking 
the  X-form  test  and  356  children  taking  the  A-form  test.  This  table  presents 
evidence  that  the  Indian  child  has  a  mental  ability,  as  shown  by  the  X-form 
test,  about  as  good  as  that  of  the  public-school  child  in  Arizona.  The  figures 
are  presented  from  4,413  Arizona  public-school  children  for  comparison  with 
the  figures  from  855  Indian  children.  It  shows  that  the  median  scores  for  the 
Indian  were  slightly  lower  at  seven,  eight,  nine,  and  ten  years  of  age.  From 
ten  on  they  are  considerably  higher  .  This  seems  to  indicate  that  the  mind  of 
the  Indian  is  a  little  slow  in  attaining  the  kind  of  ability  required  in  these 
tests,  but  that,  once  it  does  begin  to  come,  he  has  it  in  better  degree  than  the 
ordinary   public-school   child. 

It  is  quite  evident,  on  comparing  these  median  scores  with  those  of  the 
Mexican  children  presented  in  table  31,  that  the  Arizona  Indian  child  is  very 
much  superior  in  mental  ability  to  the  Mexican  child  found  in  the  first-grade 
rooms   of  the  Arizona   public   schools. 

The  A-form  was  given  to  too  small  a  number  to  enable  us  to  draw  any 
significant  conclusions.  As  intimated  above,  the  test  was  given  to  many 
children  who  had  not  yet  acquired  sufficient  facility  in  reading  and  speaking 
English   to   enable   them   to   exhibit   their   mental   powers   by   this   form   of   test. 

Many  of  these  Indian  children  are  very  much  over  age  for  the  school 
grade  in  which  they  are  placed.  This  is  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that 
many  of  them  first  come  to  school  when  advanced  in  years.  Many  begin  school 
at  fifteen  and  even  seventeen  years  of  age.  Sixty-one  of  the  children  found 
in  these  four  schools  were  twenty  or  more  years  of  age.  Even  the  Phoenix 
Indian   School  has  adult  sections  of  the  first  and  second  grades. 

Table  .1.2.    Mental  Retardation  and  Advancement  of  Indian  Children 

Retardation  or 

Advancement  Number         Per  cent 

Retarded 

Over  10  years 46  3.9 

10  years 39  3.3 

9  years 60  5.0 

8  years 64  5.4 

7  years 94  7.9 

6  years 101  8.5 

5  years 79  6.6 

4  years 100  8.4 

3  years 101  8.5 

2  years 12&  10.7 

1  year 102  8.5 

At  age 103  8.6 

Advanced 

1  year 75  6.3 

2  years 47  3.9 

3  years 35  2.9 

4  years 16  1.3 

5  years 3  0.3 

Total 1,193      100.0 
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Table  42  exhibits  the  numbers  and  percentages  of  these  Indian  children 
whose  chronological  and  mental  ages  agree  (LQ.=100)  and  also  those  who  are 
retarded  and  advanced.  By  comparing  these  percentages  with  the  percentages 
of  Mexicans,  mixed  Indians,  and  "others"  of  the  public-school  children  as 
presented  in  table  34,  it  is  seen  that  these  Indian  children  are  retarded  by 
very  much  smaller  percentages  year  by  year  than  either  the  Mexican  or  mixed 
Indian  children.  There  are  also  larger  percentages  advanced  by  one,  two  and 
three  years  than  in  the  other  groups  mentioned  .  The  Indians  are  retarded  in 
larger  numbers  and  advanced  in  smaller  numbers  than  the  "other"  children  in 
the  public  schools.  They  occupy  a  position  between  the  Mexicans  and  the 
"others"   in   this   respect. 

Table  43  presents  the  distribution  of  children  according,  to  mental  age  in 
school   grades. 

Table  id.    Retardation  and  Advancement  of  Indian  School  Children,  As 
Determined  by  Comparing  Mental  Age  with  Grade  Attained  in  School 

Retardation  or 

Advancement                                                                                                 Number  Per  cent 

Retarded 

8  years 1  0.1 

7  years 3  0.3 

6  years 33  3.1 

5  years 93  8.7 

4  years. 157  14.6 

3  years 100  9.3 

2  years 85  7.9 

1  year '. : 90  &.4 

At  school  grade  for  mental  age 256  23.9 

Advanced 

1  year 114  10.6 

2  years 64  6.0 

3  years 48  4.5 

4  years 22  2.1 

5  years 5  0.5 

6  years 1  0.1 

Total 1,072  100.0 

In  table  44  which  shows  retardation  and  advance  in  grade  according  to 
mental  age,  we  omit  the  127  who  are  classed  as  beginners  and  the  adults  in 
the  primer  class.  We  considered  a  child  who  is  either  six  or  seven  years  of 
age,  by  mental  test,  as  "at  age"  in  the  first  grade.  Likewise  we  considered  a 
child  of  seven  or  eight  years  of  age,  by  mental  test,  as  "at  age"  if  he  is  placed 
in  the  second  grade.  Allowing  thus  two  years  for  each  grade,  we  find  256  chil- 
dren placed  "at  age"  according  to  mental  test.  By  these  same  standards,  we 
find  90  children  one  year  retarded  and  114  children  one  year  advanced  in 
school  according  to  mental  age. 

The  very  large  number  of  children  retarded  three  or  more  years  in  school 
(387  according  to  their  test  ages)   certainly  raises  a  serious  question  about  the 
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standards  of  classification  in  use.  We  recognize  that  all  these  schools  place 
heavy  emphasis  upon  the  importance  of  manual  training-  for  Indian  children, 
and  we  recognize  the  fundamental  correctness  of  this  emphasis.  It  may  well 
be  that  this  emphasis  in  a  system  modeled  along  the  same  lines  as  that  of  the 
public  schools  has  led  to  a  perversion  of  the  use  of  the  term  grade.  Measuring 
the  school  progress  of  the  Indian  child  in  terms  of  grades  may  therefore  not 
mean  measuring  in  years.  It  may  well  be  that  the  scheme  of  education  at- 
tempted for  these  Indians  does  not  really  measure  years  of  progress  by  grades 
in  school,  since  one-half  of  each  school  day  is  spent  at  manual  work..  How- 
ever this  may  be,  it  would  be  desirable  to  have  a  grade  express  a  year's  work. 

In  any  case  this  table  illustrates  the  desirability  of  using  mental  measure- 
ments as  well  as  educational  measurements  both  for  grading  and  for  advanc- 
ing these  Indian  children  in  their  educational  training. 

The  public  schools  would  do  well  to  make  classification  of  Mexican  children 
who  have  not  yet  sufficiently  mastered  English  to  be  rated  as  first-grade  chil- 
dren so  that  they  would  be  called  beginners  or  pre-first  grade  pupils. 

Table  45.      Number  and  Percentage  Distribution  of  Mental  Diagnoses  of 
Indian  School  Children  by  Sexes 

Number  Per  cent 

Diagnosis                                         Males  Females     Total       ,      Males  Females  Total 

Normal   261  244  505  41.2  41.6  41.4 

Dullard   26S  239  525  45.2  40.7  43.0 

Borderline    mental    defect 36  38  74  5.7  6.5  6.1 

Mental    defect 30  47  77  4.7  8.0  6.3 

Psychopathic    personality 20  14  34  3.2  2.4  2.8 

Psychoneuroses  1  1  ....  0.2  0.1 

Epilepsy    1  1  ....  0.2  0.1 

Suspected    epilepsy 2  2  ....  0.3  0.2 

Mental  disease  or  deteriora- 
tion    1  1  ....  0.2  0.1 

Total ..633  587  1,220  100.0  100.0  100.0 

Comparing  the  percentages  of  the  various  groups  of  mental  diagnoses  in 
table  45  with  those  of  table  36,  which  presents  those  for  the  mixed  Indians, 
Mexicans,  and  "others,"  we  find  the  Indian  children  giving  the  same  percent- 
age of  dullards  as  do  the  Mexicans.  Very  much  larger  numbers  of  these 
children  are  to  be  classed  as  dullard  than  are  so  classed  among  the  "other" 
children  in  the  public  schools.  More  boys  than  girls  are  classed  as  dullards 
among  the  Indians. 

In  the  borderline-mental-defective  group,  we  find  the  Indians  occupying 
ground  about  midway  between  the  Mexicans  and  the  "others"  of  the  public 
schools.  The  same  statement  is  true  of  the  mental  defectives.  They  present 
6.3  per  cent,  while  the  Mexicans  in  the  public  schools  present  9.4  per  cent,  and 
the  "others"  0.5  per  cent.  There  are  more  girls  than  boys  in  these  groups  of 
borderline    mental    defectives    and    mental   defectives. 

We  find  a  larger  percentage  of  psychopathic  children  among  the  Mexicans 
and  among  the  "others"  in  the  public  schools  than  among  the  Indians.  The 
Indian  child,  it  would  seem,  is  better  adjusted  to  his  environment  than  either 
the   Mexican  or  the   "other"   child. 

The  fact  that  we  find  three  cases  of  epilepsy  or  suspected  epilepsy  among 
these    children    is    significant.      One    case   of    dementia    praecox    was    noted. 
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The  careful  work  done  both  by  the  government  schools  and  the  schools 
managed  by  the  Presbyterian  and  Catholic  churches  studied  in  this  group 
deserves  the  highest  commendation.  These  schools  all  recognize  the  very 
special  character  of  the  educational  problem  laid  before  them.  They  realize 
that  industrial  and  moral  training  are  very  fundamental  in  educating  these 
Indian  children,  and  that  this  education  has  as  its  primary  object  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Indian's  character  so  that  he  may  take  his  place  in  community  life 
and  be  a  useful  and  happy  citizen. 

The  figures  show  that  these  problems  are  better  appreciated  and  better 
met  in  the  case  of  the  Indian  in  these  schools  than  in  the  case  of  the  Mexicans 
in  the  public  schools.  We  believe,  however,  that  the  problems  are  really 
simpler  and  more  clearly  cut  with  the  Indian  than  with  the  Mexican  for  the 
reason  that  he  is  a  pure  breed.  The  Mexican  has  received  an  admixture  of 
Spanish  blood  and  an  unsettling  of  his  race  ideals  during  the  last  400  years. 
The  problems  involved  in  making  a  citizen  of  the  Mexican  child  are  very  much 
more   complex    than    similar   problems   with   the   Indian. 

Whatever  the  racial  history,  however,  whether  this  be  simple  or  complex, 
and  whatever  the  developmental  stage  of  the  group  to  which  the  individual 
may  belong,  we  find,  among  all  these  children,  whether  Indian,  Mexican  or 
"others,"  the  problems  of  the  mentally  defective  and  of  the  psychopathic 
child.  Both  are  troublesome  in  school  and  both  are  likely  to  be  delinquent  and 
dependent  when  they  leave  school.  It  is  most  important  to  know  the  nature  of 
each  one  of  these  problems  in  order  to  facilitate  the  socialization  of  the  indi- 
vidual. In  other  words,  the  Indian  schools  need  psychologists  and  psychiatrists 
just  as  much  as  the  public  schools  in  order  to  understand  their  problems  and 
make  the  proper   educational  adjustments   therefor. 

Table  46.  Numbers  and  Percentages  of  Indian  School  Children  Repeating 
Grades,  Classified  by  Mental  Diagnosis 

Total  ascer-  Repeating   grades 

Diagnosis  tained  Number       Per  cent 

Normal  432  306  70.8 

Dullard  458  334  72.9 

Borderline    mental   defect 64  39  60.9 

Mental    defect 71  41  57.7 

Psychopathic    personality 28  21  75.0 

Psychoneuroses,    epilepsy,    suspected    epilepsy 

and  mental   disease 4  4  100.0 

Total 1,057  745  70.5 

Table  46  presents  the  numbers  and  percentages  of  each  of  the  diagnostic 
groups  of  these  Indian  children  who  have  repeated  one  or  more  grades  in 
school. 

One  grade  was  repeated  by  473  children,  two  grades  by  204  children,  three 
grades  by  49,  and  four  or  more  grades  by   19  children. 

A  very  much  larger  percentage  of  these  children  repeated  grades  than  of 
the  children  in  the  public  schools.  Of  the  total  of  1,057  ascertained,  70.5  per 
cent  of  the  Indian  children  have  repeated  one  or  more  grades,  whereas,  of  the 
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total  of  7,378  public  school  children  ascertained  (table  39),  45.7  per  cent  repeated 
one   or  more   grades. 

Under  these  circumstances  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  large  numbers  and 
percentages  of  normal  children  repeating  grades.  In'  table  46  we  find  70.8  per 
cent  of  the  normals  repeating,  and  72.9  per  cent  of  the  dullards.  The  borderline 
mental  defectives  and  the  mental  defectives  repeated  to  the  extent  of  60.9 
per  cent  and  57.7  per  cent  respectively.  Of  the  28  psychopathic  children,  21 
repeated   grades. 

This  presentation  of  facts  as  found,  in  our  opinion,  simply  exhibits  the 
poor  adjustment  of  the  so-called  school  grades  to  the  purpose  of  the  socializa- 
tion of  the  developing  mind  of  the  Indian.  It  is  no  better  adapted  to  the 
normal  Indian  than  to  the  defective  and  to  the  psychopathic.  We  have  not  yet 
succeeded  in  making  our  cultural  material  readily  available  to  his  purpose. 
The  fundamental  problem  here  is  a  deeper  one  than  that  of  the  adjustment  of 
the  school  to  the  varying  needs  of  different  mental  conditions.  There  is  need 
of  a  general  adjustment  to  the  needs  of  the  Indian. 

Behavior   Anomalies   of   Indian   Children 

By  comparing  tables  47  and  40,  it  is  evident  that  the  reported  delinquencies 
of  these  Indian  children  are  fewer  than  those  of  the  children  in  the  public 
schools.  There  are  relatively  more  delinquencies  along  sex  lines  than  with 
the  public-school  children.  This  may  be  due  to  the  fact  that  we  are  dealing 
here  with  older  children.  The  large  numbers  of  adults  who  are  pupils  in  these 
boarding   schools   may   explain   this. 

Among  this  group,  43,  or  3.5  per  cent  are  reported  as  exhibiting  some 
serious  behavior  anomaly  as  against  8.2  per  cent  of  the  ascertained  cases 
among  the  public-school  children.  This  small  percentage  may  be  due  to  the 
fact  that  these  children  live  in  sheltered  boarding  schools.  It  is  possible  that 
their  caretakers  and  teachers  are  loath  to  report  delinquencies  of  which  they 
know,   wishing   and   hoping  that  these  will    not   be  brought  to   light. 

Again  it  may  be  due  to  the  fact  that  these  Indians  are  pretty  well  adjusted 
in  their  environment  and  that  they  really  do  behave  better  than  the  public- 
school    children. 

Of  those  diagnosed  as  of  normal  mental  make-up  3.0  per  cent  exhibited 
behavior  anomalies.  Among  the  dullards,  the  Indians  show  only  3.6  per  cent 
of  behavior  anomalies  as  against  9.8  per  cent  among  the  public-school  children. 
Of  the  Indian  children,  5.4  per  cent  of  those  diagnosed  as  borderline  mental 
defectives  exhibited  behavior  anomalies  as  against  10.1  per  cent  of  the  public- 
school  children  similarly  diagnosed.  The  mentally  defective  Indian  children 
are  very  orderly;  only  one  out  of  77  exhibits  anomalies  in  behavior.  As  would 
be  expected,  the  highest  proportion  is  found  in  the  small  group  of  psychopathic 
children.      Of    these    34    children,    3    exhibited    behavior    anomalies. 

This  aspect  of  the  survey  of  the  Indian  children  presents  a  very  hopeful 
outlook  for  the  work  of  socialization  of  these  people.  That  we  do  need  to 
guard  them,  however,  and  to  continue  to  exercise  a  sort  of  paternal  care  over 
these  more  primitive  people  among  us  is  indicated  by  the  considerable  numbers 
of  Indians  found  in  jails  and  the  state  prison.  In  their  guilelessness  they  are 
easy  prey  for  designing  persons.  They  are  easily  led  into  delinquencies.  This 
suggestibility  will  be  corrected  by  proper  education. 

The  psychopathic  children  and  delinquents,  few  in  number  as  they  may 
be,  among  these  Indian  children,  indicate  the  need  of  character  studies  and  of 
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educational  activities  to  meet  the  needs  of  such  individuals.  Delinquencies 
are  found  among  the  Indian  children  as  well  as  among  the  public-school  chil- 
dren. In  childhood  and  while  at  school  is  the  time  to  effect  correction  with 
them  as  well  as  with  the  public-school  children  to  prevent  the  necessity  of 
later   expensive  and  less   effective   reformatory    measures. 


Conclusions  Regarding  School  Children 

1.  The  physical  condition  of  one-fifth  to  one-third  of  all  public-school  chil- 
dren is  put  down  as  poor  since  this  number  have  more  or  less  serious  defects. 
These  defects  can  in  the  majority  of  cases  be  corrected.  The  importance  of 
nurses  and  doctors  to  look  after  these  conditions,  with  a  view  to  correcting 
them,  cannot  be  overemphasized.  Physical  well-being  is  a  prerequisite  to 
efficiency. 

2.  Studies  of  the  intelligence  and  of  the  learning  capacity  of  children  in 
the  Arizona  schools  exhibit  three  distinct  cultural  backgrounds — those  of  the 
Indian,  the  Mexican,  and  the  "others".  While  proper  socialization  demands  the 
intermingling  of  all  children  in  the  public  schools,  it  must  be  recognized  that 
the  educational  needs  of  each  one  of  these  three  groups  are  distinct  from  those 
of  the  other  two.  The  children  of  the  different  groups*  require,  therefore,  dis- 
tinctly different  treatment.  Some  modification  of  our  ideas  with  regard  to  the 
public  school  in  a  democracy  is  demanded  here. 

3.  A  study  of  school  grade  in  relation  to  test  age  exhibits  a  most  serious 
misplacement  of  children  in  each  racial  group.  We  find  also  serious  mal- 
adjustment, in  school  work  as  indicated  by  the  large  numbers  of  cases  in 
which  grades  are  repeated.  Repetition  is  an  index  of  the  ineffectiveness  of  the 
school.  Where  there  is  repetition,  it  may  be  said  that  the  school  is  not  fur- 
nishing the  graded  and  gradual  series  of  opportunities  required  by  the  child  for 
his  proper  development.  This  is  the  real  purpose  of  the  school  in  its  relation 
to  the  child.  The  school  should  be  to  the  child  a  series  of  opportunities  for  the 
acceleration   of   his  socialization. 

In  order  to  put  the  school  in  step  with  the  unfolding  capacity  of  each 
child  who  is  out  of  step  with  the  school,  the  school  needs  a  psychological  study 
of  the  mind  of  each  child  with  whom  it  is  not  in  step. 

4.  Mental  diagnoses  of  these  children  show  large  numbers  of  mental  defec- 
tives in  each  group.  These  children  cannot  keep  step,  owing  to  their  defects. 
Special  classes  are  necessary  to  provide  the  special  kinds  of  opportunity 
needed  by  these  children.  A  special  study  of  the  mind  of  the  problem  child  is 
required  to  locate  those  who  are  in  need  of  such  special  training. 

5.  Borderline  mental  defectives  and  even  dullards  are  generally  out  of 
step  with  the  educational  program.  They  also  need  mental  analysis  and  the 
aid  of  psychologists,  as  well  as  special  teachers  and  special  adaptations  of 
the  school  program  to  enable  the  school  to  make  the  most  that  is  p6ssible  Of 
them.-  Many  of  the  dullards  have  defects  that  can  be  corrected.  Psychological 
analysis  is  required  to  ascertain  the  nature  of  the  defect  and' to  outline  rem1- 
edial  measures.  Patient  study  of  his  case  by  the  psychologist  and  the  special 
teacher,  may  open  to  many  a  dull  mind  a  way  to  the  use  of  symbols  of  which 
he  had  not  previously  dreamed.  Such  study  of  the  dullard  may  even  teach 
him  to  think.  There  is  necessary,  therefore,  in  every  school  the  psychological 
study  of  problem  children.     Some  of  these  problems  will  mass  in  such  numbers 
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that  special  schools  should  be  organized  to  meet  their  needs.  Other  special 
problems  need  a  little  part-time  special  instruction  to  help  them  past  special 
difficulties. 

6.  The  psychopathic  child  can  be  helped  by  one  who  comes  to  an  under- 
standing of  his  kinks  and  perversions.  His  personality  make-up  is  perverted. 
He  is  like  an  acorn  that  has  sprouted  under  a  stone,  or  like  a  small  oak 
that  has  a  huge  rock  dropped  upon  it.  He  exhibits  submerged  tendencies  and 
warpings  and  twistings,  the  products  of  struggles  to  overcome  obstacles  and 
to  get  out  into  the  light.  Because  these  warpings  and  twistings  are  submerged 
only  partially,  they  come  out  in  unusual  and  often  offensive  ways.  These  sub- 
merged and  partially  submerged  tendencies  must  be  unearthed  and  duly  incor- 
porated in  the  scheme  of  life  if  the  child  is  to  develop  a  normal  personality. 
To  normalize  and  stabilize  the  minds  of  psychopathic  children  is  work  that 
calls  for  our   most  skillful   analysts   of   human   nature. 

7.  In  order  that  the  schools  may  correct  these  psychopathic  children,  and 
also  offer  help  to  the  neurotic,  psychoneurotic,  epileptic,  and  endocrine  cases, 
we  must  therefore  organize  a  new  branch  of  service  in  the  schools  We  must 
have  psychiatric  service  as  well  as  psychological  analysis. 

"When  we  have  organized  effectively  for  such  corrective  work,  we  shall 
find  that  we  have  eliminated  a  considerable  part  of  the  work  that  now  falls 
upon  the  criminal  courts,  the  police,  the  jails,  and  the  state  prison.  Literally 
hundreds  of  criminals  now  in  the  making,  in  the  schools  of  Arizona,  will  be 
turned  to  lines  of  productive  citizenship.  There  are  cities  in  Arizona  larger 
than  Miami  that  by  employing  a  psychologist,  could  save  more  money  and 
more  childhood  than  Miami  is  doing.  Such  a  clinical  psychologist  might  in 
some   cases   be   jointly   employed  by   city  and   rural   schools. 

This  work  is  a  continuous  proceeding.  It  is  not  completed,  like  the 
building  of  a  house.  It  is  not  even  completed  for  one  child  by  one  examination 
and  prescription.  Children  must  be  reexamined  in  order  to  make  it  sure  that 
they  are  receiving  the  right  treatment.     New  cases  are  continually  coming  up. 

8.  We  believe  that  a  competent  clinical  psychologist  in  the  state  depart- 
ment of  public  instruction,  put  in  charge  of  clinical  psychology  in  the  schools 
of  the  state,  and  also  made  director  of  special  education  and  special  schools, 
would  constitute  the  best  agent  for  arousing  a  demand  "for  two  necessary 
measures  in  Arizona — psychological  study  of  the  misfit  child  and  the  organiza- 
tion of  special  facilities  for  making  the  most  possible  of  him. 

9.  Such  a  state  director  of  special  education  would  be  a  special  stimulator 
to  the  local  organization  of  these  two  lines  of  activity.  The  employment  of 
special  teachers  and  psychologists  locally  could  be  facilitated  if  the  legislature 
would  make  provision  for  the  payment  of  50  per  cent  or  75  per  cent  of  the 
salaries  of  such  special  teachers  and  psychologists  from  the  state  school  fund. 
Other  states  have  found  this  effective.  Such  provision  might  easily  be  coupled 
with  a  provision  that  the  special  teachers  and  psychologists  must  be  satis- 
factory to  the  state  department. 

10.  This  organization,  with  a  state  director  of  special  education  and  the 
employment  of  psychologists  and  special  teachers  over  the  state  .would  provide 
well  for  mentally  defective  children.  It  would  not  provide  the  necessary  facil- 
ities for  examining,  diagnosing,  and  prescribing  for  children  who  exhibit 
marked  character  defects.  In  order  to  unearth  the  submerged  motives  and 
tendencies  to  action  which  we  find  in  psychopathic  children,  and  in  order  to 
put    these    children    in    the    way   of    becoming    normal    men    and    women,    it    is 
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important  to  secure  the  services  of  those  most  skilled  in  character  analysis. 
One  who  knows  the  pathology  of  the  human  mind  from  long-  experience  with 
mental  disorders — that  is,  one  well  versed  in.  abnormal  psychology — is  most 
iikely  to  come  at  the  root  of  these  cases. 

That  this  is  an  important  part  of  a  mental -hygiene  program  in  the  public 
schools  of  Arizona  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  we  have  found  303  children  of 
psychopathic  tendencies  in  less  than  one-fifth  of  the  school  population  of 
the  state. 

It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  three  lines  of  health  service  in  the  public 
schools  are  indicated  in  these  studies: 

a.  The  physical  examination  of  children;  prescription  to  correct  physical 
defects;   work  with  parents  to  secure  their  cooperation  in  such  corrective  work. 

b.  Study  of  the  abilities  of  children  in  learning.  In  all  cases  in  which 
there  seems  to  be  difficulty,  a  psychological  analysis  should  be  made.  Special 
facilities  should  be  prescribed  wherever  indicated.  Sometimes  these  facilities 
will  consist  in  a  slower  paced  curriculum,  sometimes  in  more  manual  training 
and   pre -vocational   work,    sometimes    in    part-time    special    instruction. 

c.  Analysis  of  the  developmental  difficulties  in  the  psychopathic  child. 
This  is  a  psychiatric   study  that  needs   an  orthopedist   of   character   formation. 

The  physical -health  service  is  simply  an  extension  of  the  work  now  done 
in  some  schools  by  physicians  and  nurses.  This  is  satisfactorily  managed 
locally.  The  mental  clinics  cannot  be  local  as  yet  in  small  places  and  for  rural 
schools.  Cities  may  well  organize  psychological  clinics.  Miami  has  already 
done  so.  For  smaller  places  the  state  department  will  have  to  furnish  the 
clinical  staff.     A  sort  of  traveling  or  flying  clinic  is   indicated   for   such  work. 
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SUMMARY  OF  SURVEY 


1.     Families  of  Dependents  and  Delinquents 

This  survey  has  brought  tog-ether  several  family  histories  which  show  the 
close  relationship  between  mental  illness  and  defects,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
crime,  pauperism,  and  dependency  on  the  other. 

Studies  of  these  families  exhibit  the  close  relationship  of  many  defects  of 
mind  with  one  another.  Mental  disease,  mental  defect,  epilepsy,  neuroses, 
psychoneuroses,  and  psychopathic  traits  may  all  come  out  in  various  places 
in  one  and  the  same  family.  Such  stock  ought  to  be  controlled.  The  children 
of  such  families  should  be  given  special  training  in  school  and  should  be  con- 
trolled and  supervised  in  many  cases  when  they  go  into  industry.  The  com- 
munity also  should  exercise  control  over  them  in  regard  to  off- spring. 


2.     Mental  Defectives 

Tabic  48.     Summary  of  Mental  Diagnoses 
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In  the  above  table,  we  find  that  the  survey  has  revealed  441  mental  defec- 
tives. These  are  persons,  adults  and  minors,  who  are  in  our  judgment  by 
their  native  equipment  quite  unable  to   manage  for  themselves,   to  make  their 
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own  living  and  refrain  from  antisocial  acts.  Their  minds  are  not  big  enough 
for  the  development  of  such  character  as  is  required  for  the  proper  exercise  of 
self-control. 

Of  these,  57  are  in  the  state  prison,  25  in  county  jails,  15  are  juvenile 
delinquents,  12  are  in  county  hospitals  and  farms,  14  in  homes  for  dependent 
children,  and  318  are  in  schools.  A  larger  number  similarly  distributed  among 
these  various  groups  are  diagnosed  as  of  borderline  intelligence.  They  are  on 
the  ragged  edge  of  the  group  we  consider  mentally  defective.  They  may  prove 
to   be   mentally   defective  as   time   goes    on. 

It  is  thus  seen  that  there  are  large  numbers  of  adult  delinquents  and 
dependents  who  are,  when  we  inspect  them  from  the  mental  point  of  view, 
only  children.  Their  bodies  have  grown  old,  but  their  minds  have  remained 
childish.  Had  we  been  able  to  recognize  that  they  were  children,  all  the  way 
from  infancy  onward,  had  we  realized  that  they  required  special  training,  and 
given  it  to  them  as  required,  and  had  we  supervised  them  for  the  children 
they  are,  these  adult  mental  defectives  would  not  now  be  in  prisons  and  jails. 
"We  should  have  been  able  to  save  all  the  expense  involved  in  their  delin- 
quencies,  in  arresting   and   trying  them  and  in   maintaining  them. 

The  318  mental  defectives  and  the  417  borderline  mental  defectives  that  we 
find  now  in  less  than  one -fifth  of  the  schools  of  the  state  should  therefore  be 
objects  of  particular  solicitude  to  the  social  engineer  who  is  planning  a  better 
Arizona.  It  is  important  that  the  schools  of  Arizona  should  organize  at  once 
for  the  special  training  of  the  estimated  4,000  mental  defectives,  or  near  mental 
defectives,  now  in  the  schools.  Such  special  education  will  pay  for  itself  in  the 
delinquency  that  it  will  prevent.  More  than  this,  such  special  education  will 
enable  these  defectives,  many  of  them,  to  earn  their  own  living.  In  order  to 
organize  this  special  education  for  defectives,  as  well  as  for  the  hundreds  of 
dullards  in  the  schools,  it  is  necessary  to  have  specialists  to  analyze  the  needs 
of  these  children  and  special  teachers  to  organize  classes  and  to  teach  them  as 
indicated  and  recommended  by  the  examiners. 

This  large  group  of  mental  defectives  emphasizes  the  need  of  a  state  train- 
ing school  for  mental  defectives.  There  will  always  be  some  feebleminded 
children  in  schools  so  small  that  it  is  impossible  to  organize  the  special  educa- 
tional facilities  they  require.  Others  live  in  homes  manifestly  unsuited  to 
aiding  in  making  special  school  instruction  effective.  Others  still  are  already 
manifesting  behavior  that  it  is  impossible  to  correct  in  the  day  school  or 
indeed  in  the  community.  All  such  children  can  be  cared  for  properly  and 
economically  only  in  a  state  institution  specially  designed  for  the  training  of 
defectives.  Arizona  has  large  numbers  for  which  such  special  facilities  should 
at  once   be   organized. 

This  state  training  school  should  be,  in  the  first  place,  a  training  school 
for  mental  defectives  who  are  still  developing.  It  should  also  have  custodial 
facilities.  It  is  never  to  be  thought  of  as  an  asylum,  but  there  are  some 
defectives  who  cannot  be  trusted  in  the  community.  They  must  be  kept  in  the 
institution.  The  institution  should  develop  colonies.  In  these  colonies  boys 
can  work  at  farming  and  gardening.  Boys  who  are  unable  to  live  outside  the 
institution  and  yet  are  able  to  work  are  happier  and  healthier  when  working. 
Similar  colonies  for  girls  can  be  made  the  means  of  rendering  such  girls  self- 
sustaining.  Such  a  plan  has  been  worked  out  by  Dr.  Bernstein  at  Rome, 
New  York. 
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This  institution  should  be  organized  with  a  plan  for  paroling  many  boys 
and  girls  who  need  this  training  while  developing  sufficient  self-respect  and 
self-control  to  be  allowed  to  lve  out  in  the  community,  but  who  will  always 
need    super-vision. 

Some  feebleminded  children  may  be  so  trained  in  the  public  schools,  when 
organized  for  special  education,  that  they  will  be  able  to  make  their  own 
living,  but  will  need  some  sort  of  supervision  to  tide  them  over  trying  places 
in  life.  Provision  should  be  made  for  the  commitment  of  such  persons,  at 
the  time  of  leaving  school,  to  the  care  and  supervision  of  some  state  board  or 
officer.  We  suggest  later  on  their  commitment  to  the  care  of  the  state  board 
of   mental    hygiene. 


3.     Mentally  Diseased 


Seventy-six  of  the  10,343  persons  included  in  this  survey  were  afflicted 
with  mental  disease  or  mental  deterioration.  Upon  examination  of  table  48, 
it  will  be  seen  that  60  of  these  are  in  county  hospitals  and  farms.  The  mental 
deterioration  evidenced  by  senile  decay  is  the  cause  for  the  presence  of  many 
of  these  old  people  in  these  institutions.  However,  three  of  the  76  are  in  jails 
and  12  in  the  state  prison,  while  one  is  a  school  child.  These  persons  are 
insane  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  term  and  are  cases  for  commitment.  They 
should  be  receiving  state -hospital  care.  We  should  recognize  that  the  sick 
and  especially  the  mentally  sick  should  be  placed  in  hospitals.  In  time  the 
state-hospital  will  necessarily  develop  a  ward  for  the  care  of  the  more  difficult 
insane.     This  will   provide   suitable  facilities  for  the   so-called   criminal    insane. 


4.     Epileptics 


In  table  48  we  find  12  cases  of  epilepsy  or  suspected  epilepsy.  Since 
epilepsy  is  difficult  to  uncover,  and  especially  so  in  a  school  survey,  it  is  prob- 
able that  there  are  in  the  state  many  more  epileptics  who  need  hospital  care. 
It  is  a  pitiful  group — the  non-insane,  none-defective  epileptic.  As  a  general 
thing,  epileptics  do  deteriorate  and  become  insane  or  apparently  defective. 
But  there  are  many  who  are  subject  to  severe  and  frequent  seizures  without 
serious  deterioration.  With  a  population'  as  small  as  that  of  Arizona,  we  can 
hardly  urge  at  this  time  the  establishment  of  a  state  hospital  for  epileptics. 
They  might  well  be  provided  for  in  separate  buildings  for  epileptics  alone  at 
the  state  training  school  for  mental  defectives.  It  is  important  that  the  build- 
ings should  be  separate  and  that  patients  with  epilepsy  should  not  be  housed 
with  mental  defectives.  This  is  important  both  for  moral  reasons  and  in  order 
that  the  patients  with  epilepsy '  may  receive  treatment  especially  calculated  to 
improve  their  condition. 

5.     Psychoneuroses,  Neuroses,   and   Endocrine 
Disorders 

There  are  22  cases  of  these  disorders  shown  in  table  48.  These,  we  may 
say,  are  in  the  borderland  of  mental  disease  .  They  occur  in  the  private  prac- 
tice of  the  practioner  specializing  in  nervous  disorders.  There  are  vastly 
larger  numbers  of  such  borderland  cases  in  the  community  than  are  indicated 
by  these  figures,  and  the  vast  majority  of  them  are  too  poor  to  obtain  the  med- 
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ical  aid  that  they  deserve.  To  meet  their  needs  is  a  most  important  point  in 
public-health  service.  Health  centers  and  private  charities  need  the  help  of  a 
state  department  of  mental  hygiene  to  bring  to  such  persons  the  aid  they  need. 


6.     Psychopathic  Persons 


These  bulk  large  among  the  findings  presented  in  table  48.  We  find  them 
among  the  delinquents  of  each  of  the  groups  and  also  among  the  dependents. 
The  mental  condition,  we  have  no  doubt,  has  a  close  connection  with  the 
social    problem    in  each    such    case. 

We  also  find  large  numbers  of  psychopathic  children  in  the  schools — 303. 
These  psychopathic  children  are,  in  some  measure  at  least,  the  future  depend- 
ents and  delinquents  of  Arizona.  We  have  maintained  already  that  many  of 
them  can  be  made  most  useful  contributors  to  community  happiness  if  they 
can  only  be  understood  and  corrected.  This  is  a  job  calling  for  the  very  best 
talent  we  can  find  among  us.  To  be  able  to  convert  potential  criminals  into 
a  more  than  average  community  asset  is  a  real  man's  job.  It  is  being  done 
elsewhere.  It  is  put  squarely  up  to  the  people  of  Arizona,  by  the  figures  pre- 
sented in  this  report,  to  secure  the  talent  and  organization  that  will  effect  these 
reconstructions  of  human  lives. 

Even  in  the  jails  and  the  state  prison,  more  than  half  the  delinquents  have 
been  shown  to  be  under  thirty  years  of  age.  With  these  young  men,  there  is 
still  an  opportunity  for  reconstructive  work.  This  rehabilitation  process, 
guided  by  psychiatric  analysis,  among  the  adolescents  in  the  Indian  schools 
and  the  schools  for  dependent  children,  opens  up  a  much  brighter  prospect. 
With  the  school  child  generally,  where  developing  tendencies  have  not  yet 
reached  overt  expression,  the  chances  for  reconstructive  work  are  better  yet. 
Here  with  the  psychopathic  children  in  the  public  schools  is  Arizona's  great 
opportunity.  By  setting  to  work  clinical  psychologists  psychiatric  social 
workers  and  psychiatrists  a  real  saving  can  be  achieved  not  only  in  the  way 
of  money  value  to  the  taxpayers,  but  in  the  salvage  and  organization  of 
valuable  human  forces.  This  work  calls  for  the  organization  under  a  state 
board  of  mental  hygiene,  of  mental  clinics  to  aid  the  schools  and  the  courts  in 
education  and  re-education. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS  OF  THE  NATIONAL 
COMMITTEE  FOR  MENTAL  HYGIENE 


The  facts  and  figures  marshalled  by  this  survey  exhibit  mental  health 
problems  of  great  variety  and  extent.  We  find  them  all  over  the  state  and  we 
find  them  amongst  every  class  of  the  population.  These  problems  are  as 
fundamental  and  important  for  consideration  in  regard  to  the  future  welfare 
of   Arizona   as   are   any   other    public   health    problems. 

These  problems  are  very  inadequately  met  by  the  single  agency  now 
specifically  designed  to  meet  them.  The  Arizona  state  hospital  for  the  insane 
is  designed  to  treat  and  recover  the  mentally  ill.  How  poorly  it  is  doing  this 
work  may  be  surmised  from  the  frequent  changes  of  superintendent  and  staff. 

It  is  of  fundamental  importance  that  this  institution  be  put  under  the 
care  of  a  well  trained  psychiatrist.  This  is  the  first  necessary  step  in  mental 
hygiene  in  Arizona.  The  superintendent  should  be  selected  solely  on  account 
of  his  qualifications  as  an  expert  in  dealing  with  the  mentally  ill.  No  political 
consideration  should  be  allowed  to  undermine  the  quality  of  his  work.  He 
should  be  in  charge  of  and  held  responsible  for  treating  the  mentally  ill 
sent  to   him. 

The  concept  of  the  sphere  of  activity  of  this  hospital  should  be  greatly 
enlarged.  By  the  proper  use  of  social  workers  and  the  justifiable  parole  of 
recovering  patients,  the  present  board  bills  of  the  institution  could  be  cut 
down  considerably,  and  facilities  developed  for  increasing  the  rapidity  of 
recovery.  At  the  other  end  of  the  institution's  work,  however,  lies  the  greatest 
part  of  its  promised  new  growth.  The  state  hospital  should  be  the  most 
potent  agency  in  the  state  for  preventing  mental  diseases.  With  the  steps 
taken  to  increase  parole  and  prevention,  there  would  naturally  come  proper 
care   for  the   insane   now   found   in   jails,   county   farms   and   state   prisons. 

An  urgent  need  exists  in  Arizona  for  a  training  school  for  mental 
defectives.  Large  numbers  of  children  unsuitable  for  special  training  in  the 
public  schools  demonstrate  this  need.  When  the  state  starts  this  new  insti- 
tution, it  should  be  started  right.  It  should  not  be  entangled  in  the  meshes  of 
partisan  politics.  The  superintendent  in  charge  should  be  a  psychiatrist  with 
psychological  background,  a  recognized  expert  in  the  training  and  care  of  the 
mentally  defective,  and  he  should  be  held  responsible  for  the  care  and  training 
of   the   persons   put   in   his   care. 

Outside  of  institutions,  there  is  a  field  for  study  of  mental  health  and  for 
extra-mural  treatment,  especially  of  the  mentally  defective.  Mental  health 
problems  occur  in  courts.  We  find  the  majority  of  cases  of  delinquents  yield- 
ing fruitful  results  from  mental  examinations  and  treatment.  Large  numbers 
of  school  children  are  in  need  of  such  examinations.  These  children  are  not 
necessarily  pathological  children.  Seemingly  normal  children  can  be  helped  to 
develop  into  more  useful  and  happy  citizens  by  the  aid  of  proper  mental 
analysis  and  the  indicated  guidance.  Means  should  be  developed  by  which  the 
state  would  be  enabled  not  only  to  prevent  delinquency  and  dependency  but 
also  to  facilitate  the  normal  development  of  normally  minded  children.  Such 
means  of  examination  will  prove  positive  agencies  in   steering  over  the  rough 
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places    of    childhood    and    youth    and    will    develop    stronger    and    more    useful 
characters. 

It  is  for  the  purpose  of  organizing  these  preventive  and  constructive 
applications  of  a  broadly  defined  public  health  service  in,  the  sphere  of  the 
mind,  that  we  recommend  the  organization  of  the  state  board  of  mental 
hygiene,  which  board  should  not  only  supervise  the  present  state  hospital  and 
the  new  training"  school  for  mental  defectives,  but  should  assume  the  charge 
of  mental  defectives  committed  to  it  by  the  courts  for  care  in  the  community. 
It  should  also  be  charged  with  the  duty  of  study  of  mental  causes  of 
anomalous  behavior,  particularly  in  children,  and  of  taking  measures  to  con- 
serve and  develop  mental  health. 

First     Recommendation 

We  recommend  the  appointment  of  a  state  board  of  mental  hygiene,  said 
board  to  be  appointed  by  the  governor  of  the  state  and  to  consist  of  five 
members,  the  first  members  to  be  appointed  and  designated  for  terms  of  one, 
two,  three,  four  and  five  years,  respectively,  and  the  successors  of  these 
first  members  to  be  appointed  each  for  terms  of  five  years. 

This  board  should  be  put  in  charge  of  and  help  responsible  for  the  admin- 
istration of  all  matters  pertaining  to  mental  health  in  the  state,  such  as  the 
administration  of  the  state  hospital  for  the  insane,  the  training  school  for 
mental  defectives,  out-patient  and  mobile  clinics  at  the  service  of  courts 
and  correctional  institutions  and  school  clinics  for  the  examination  of  back- 
ward  and   problem   childi^en  in   the    public   schools. 

It  should  be  made  possible  and  legal  for  the  courts  to  commit  to  the  care 
of  this  board  persons  who  are  feebleminded  and  who  need  some  supervision 
and  oversight  in  order  to  control  their  activities  for  the  best  good  of  them- 
selves and  of  the  community,  and  who  are  nevertheless  so  nearly  able  to 
manage  themselves  properly  that  it  does  not  seem  desirable  to  commit  them  to 
an  institution  either  for  training  or  for  custody. 

Members  of  this  board  should  be  paid  only  expenses  incurred  by  attending 
meetings,  visiting  institutions  and  otherwise  in  the  line  of  duty.  The  real 
executive  work  of  the  board  should  be  performed  by  the  commissioner  of 
mental  hygiene  who  should  be  employed  by  the  board  at  a  salary  which  will 
secure  a  well  trained  executive  necessary  for  this  work.  The  relations  of  the 
commissioner  to  the  state  board  of  mental  hygiene  should  be  such  as  the  rela- 
tions of  the  president  of  the  state  university  to  its  board  of  trustees. 

Second    Recommendation 

We  recommend  that  the  board  of  mental  hygiene  be  empowered  to  select 
and  employ  a  competent  psychiatrist  as  commissioner  of  mental  hygiiene.  We 
recommend  that  the  law  shall  specify  that  this  commissioner  shall  be  selected 
without  respect  to  political  affiliations  or  place  of  residence  of  the  candidate. 
We  recommend  that  he  be  selected  solely  on  account  of  his  ability  to  render 
the  kind  of  service  called  for  in  this  field.  He  must  be  a  physician  with  large 
experience  in  the  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  mental  disorders.  In  order  to 
secure  such  a  man,  it  will  be  necessary  to  pay  more  than  five  thousand  dollars 
per  year.  It  would  be  wise  not  to  specify  in  the  law  either  a  fixed  salary  or 
a  maximum.  In  order  to  secure  the  man  who  can  do  the  work,  the  hands  of 
the  board  should  be  left  free  as  to  salary  as  is  generally  the  case  with  boards 
of  trustees  of   state  universities. 
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Third   Recommendation 

We  recommend  the  organization  and  establishment  of  a  state  training 
school  for  mental  defectives.  This  institution  should  be  centrally  located  on  a 
fairly  accessible  and  ample  parcel  of  productive  land.  This  institution  should 
be  made  in  first  lines,  a  training  school  where  mentally  defective  children  may 
receive  the  kind  of  special  training  best  calculated  to  facilitate  industrial 
training  and  development  of  character  and  personality  in   each. 

This  state  training  school  should  develop  separate  colonies  for  boys  and 
for  girls  where  the  grown-up  defectives  who  are  not  able  to  live  out  in  the 
community  even  with  the  training  received,  may  find  opportunities  to  work 
and  to  be  happy  in  providing  each  so  far  as  is  possible  for  his  own  physical 
ne  :essities. 

Provision  should  be  made  in  the  law  for  the  parole  under  supervision  of 
sons  deemed  able  to  live  out  in  the  community  and  for  whom  proper  care 

been  taken  to  arrange  for  home  and  employment  and  for  frequent  visiting. 
';  ovision  should  also  be  made  for  discharging  such  persons  when  it  is  found 
I  :*e   both   for   the   individual   and   for   the    community. 

The  law  should  specify  in  detail  what  sorts  of  persons — "mental  defectives 
and  epileptics" — may  be  properly  committed  to  that  institution,  and  by  what 
courts  and  by  what  procedure  they  may  be  committed.  The  law  should  fur- 
ther provide  that  the  court  and  the  examiners  shall  furnish  personal,  family, 
educational  and  industrial  histories  to  go  to  the  institution  with  the  person 
committed. 

The  superintendent  of  this  institution  should  be  appointed  by  the  state 
board  of  mental  hygiene  with  the  approval  of  the  state  commissioner  of  mental 
hygiene.  It  will  be  necessary  to  secure  as  such  superintendent,  a  physician 
skilled  in  the  diagnosis,  training  and  treatment  of  mentally  defective  persons. 
He  should  be  a  psychiatrist  with  experience  giving  him  a  psychological 
background. 

The  staff  of  assistants  and  the  personnel  of  the  institution  should  be 
appointed  by  the  superintendent  with  the  approval  of  the  state  commissioner 
of  mental  hygiene.  The  superintendent  should  be  held  responsible  for  the 
proper  functioning  of  the  institution. 

Fourth    Recommendation 

We  recommend  that  the  Arizona  state  hospital  for  the  insane  be  placed 
under  the  direction  of  the  state  board  of  mental  hygiene  and  the  commissioner 
of  mental  hygiene,  that  the  superintendent  thereof  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
state  board  of  mental  hygiene  with  the  approval  of  the  commissioner  of 
mental  hygiene,  and  that  the  superintendent  shall  appoint  members  of  the 
staff  and  the  personnel  of  the  institution  with  the  approval  of  the  state 
commissioner.  The  superintendent  shall  be  held  responsible,  by  the  state 
board  of  mental  hygiene,  for  the  proper  functioning  of  the  institution. 
Fifth    Recommendation 

We  recommend  that  provision  be  made  by  which  the  state  board  of 
mental  hygiene  shall  be  enabled  to  transfer  patients  in  either  direction  between 
the  state  hospital  for  the  insane  and  the  training  school  for  mental  defectives 
without  recourse  or  reference  to  any  court.  This  board  should  be  given  power 
to  receive  inmates  of  the  industrial  school  and  of  the  state  prison  in  either  of 
the   above   mentioned   institutions   when,    in   their   judgment,   such    inmates   are 
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either  mentally  ill  or  mentally  defective  and  are  at  the  same  time  such  as 
can  be  properly  managed  and  treated  in  one  of  these  institutions.  It  will  be 
necessary  to  provide  that  discharge  or  parole  of  any  such  person  so  trans- 
ferred from  a  correctional  institution  to  one  for  mentally  diseased  or  mentally 
defective  shall  be  made  only  with  the  concurrence  of  the  court  which  originally 
committed  the   person   in   question   for   correction. 

The  object  sought  should  be  the  facilitation  of  transfer  from  one  institu- 
tion to  another  so  as  to  secure  as  quickly  as  possible  restoration  of  health, 
physical,  mental  and  moral,  and  to  avoid  unnecessary  delays.  These  checks, 
expensive  time  consuming  are  designed  only  as  precautionary  measures 
to  secure  proper  respect  for  the  liberty  and  rights  of  the  seemingly  mentally 
ill  or  mentally  defective  person.  The  state  board  of  mental  hygiene,  as  herein 
provided  for,  would  seem  to  be  a  trustworthy  group  of  citizens  in  the  hands 
of  whom  the  people  should  be  well  content  to  place  these  matters  of  ad 
ment  of  persons  to  institutional  care  and  treatment,  as  well  as  those  i 
preservation    of    liberty    and    personal    rights. 

Sixth    Recommendation 

We  recommend  that  provision  be  made  for  the  mental  examination  by 
the  state  commissioner  of  mental  hygiene,  or  by  a  person  or  persons  designated 
for  such  services  by  the  commissioner,  of  any  person  brought  before  a  court 
charged  with  delinquency  and  of  any  or  all  persons  in  the  state  prison  and  in 
the  state  industrial  school  when  and  as  often  as  the  courts  or  the  superintend- 
ents of  these  institutions  or  the  board  of  parole  shall  invite  such  service.  We 
recognize  the  importance  of  understanding  the  mind  of  the  delinquent — the 
motives  underlying  his  offensive  conduct  and  the  maladjustment  in  the  organ- 
ization of  his  character — before  one  can  offer  an  intelligent  and  serviceable 
prescription  for  his  needs.  It  might  well  be  arranged  that  the  commissioner  of 
mental  hygiene  and  the  superintendents  of  the  correctional  institutions  should 
constitute  the  parole  board   for  both  state   correctional    institutions. 

Seventh   Recommendation 

We  recommend  that  legal  provision  be  made  for  the  free  interworking 
of  the  state  department  of  mental  hygiene  with  the  department  of  public  in- 
struction in  the  field  of  clinical  examination  of  school  children  and  the  adap- 
tations of  education  to  the  special  needs  of  problem  children.  In  making 
mental  diagnoses  and  recommendations  for  the  treatment  of  problem  children, 
the  department  of  mental  hygiene  will,  from  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  be 
best  provided  with  persons  qualified  for  such  work.  In  the  applications  of 
education  to  meet  the  needs  of  these  problem  children,  the  department  of  public 
instruction  is  necessarily  the  authority.  The  clinical  work  in  the  public 
schools  should  thus  be  organized  so  that  the  department  of  mental  hygiene 
shall  be  responsible  for  diagnosis  and  recommendations,  and  the  depart- 
ment of  public  instruction  shall  be  responsible  for  the  executive  end 
of  the  work  in  effecting  these  recommendations.  The  plan  here  should  be 
something  like  that  already  worked  out  in  some  of  our  states  .  The  board  of 
mental  hygiene  would  be  invited  by  the  school  authorities  to  make  examina- 
tions and  studies  of  groups  of  problem  children.  After  examinations  the 
mental  hygiene  board  would  make  recommendations.  It  would  then  be  left 
to  the   school  authorities,   both   the  state   department   and   the   local   schools,   to 
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work    out    the    means    by    which    problem    children    of    various    types    might    be 
assisted  in  individual  development. 

The  department  of  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction  needs  a  division 
devoted  to  the  direction  of  special  classes.  Upon  such  a  division  of  the  state 
department  would  fall  the  woi'k  of  organization  and  supervision  of  classes 
throughout  the  state  designed  for  the  special  instruction  and  training  of 
mental   defectives   and   dullards. 
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KEY  TO  CHARTS 
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—  means  male 

—  means  female 

—  means  miscarriage  or  still  birth 

• —  indicates  marriage  and  legitimate   descent 

—  indicates   irregular  sex  relations   and   illegitimate  descent 


—  insane 

—  mental  (test)  age  in  years 

—  mental  defective 

—  normal 

—  psychopathic  person 

—  suicide 

—  speech  defect 

—  syndactylism 

—  sex  anomalies 

—  syphilis 

—  tabes  dorsalis 

—  tuberculosis 

—  young 


Ale 

—  alcoholic 
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—  born 

M  A 

Bl 

—  blind 

M  D 

Ch 

—  chorea 
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d 

• —  died 

PP 

Df 

—  deaf 

Scd 

Dfd 

■ —  deformed 

sp  def 

Dg 

■ — ■  drug  addict 

Snd 

Dsr 

—  deserter 

Sx 

Dig 

—  delinquent 

Sy 

Endc 

—  endocrine  disorder 

t  r> 

Epil 

—  epileptic 

Tb 

Th  Ex 

—  hyperthyroidism 
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